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PREFACE 

IN acknowledging my indebtedness to recent writers for 
many of the ideas contained in the following pages, 
I have in the first place to express my deep and constant 
obligations to the various works of Mr, F. H. Bradley. My 
chief debt to other recent English-speaking philosophers is 
to Professor Royce and Professor Ward, and I am perhaps 
scarcely less indebted to Professor Stout. My chief obliga- 
tions to Continental writers are to Avenarius and to Professor 
Miinsterberg. I trust, however, that there is not one of the 
authors with whose views I have dealt in the course of my 
work from whom I have not learned something. At the 
same time, I ought perhaps to say here once for all that I 
make no claim to represent the views of any one author or 
school, and I shall not be surprised if the thinkers to whom 
I owe most find themselves unable to endorse all that I have 
written. 

With respect to the references given at the end of the 
several chapters, I may note that their aim is simply to 
afford the reader some preliminary guidance in the further 
prosecution of his studies. They make no pretence to com- 
pleteness, and are by no means exclusively drawn from 
writers who support my own conclusions. 

One or two important works of which I should v have 
otherwise been glad to make extended use have appeared 
too recently for me to avail myself of them. I may mention 
especially the late Professor Adamson's Lectures on the 
Development of Modem Philosophy^ Professor Ostwald's 
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Vorlesungen uber Natur philosophies and Mr. B. Russell's 
Principles of Mathematics, vol. i. 

Finally, I have to express my gratitude to my friends 
Professor S. Alexander and Mr. P. J. Hartog for their kind- 
ness in reading large portions of my proofs and offering 
many valuable corrections and suggestions. 
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i I. The generality and simplicity of the metaphysical problem make it 
diffiodt to define the study. § 2. Problem is suggested by the 
presence of contradictions in ordinary experience. § 3. By mftWing a 
oistinction between reality and appearance the sciences remove some 
of these contradictions, but themselves lead to further difficulties of the 
same sort ; hence the need for systematic inquiry into the meaning of 
the distinction between the real and the apparent, and the general 
character of reality as such. | 4. Metaphysics,' its an inquiry into the 
ultimate meaning of "reality," is akin to poetry and religion, but 
differs from them in its scientific character, from the mathematical and 
experimental- sciences Jn its meUiod, from common scepticism in the 
cntical nature of its methods'^as well as in its positive purp^. 
§ 5. The study is difficult (^ because of the genendity of its probl^ns, 
{d) and because we cannot employ diagrams or physical experiments, f 
f 6. The objection that Metaphysics is an impossibility may be shown 
in all its forms to rest upon self-contradictory assumptions of a meta- 
physical kind. § 7. The minor objections that, if possible, the science 
IS superfluous, or at least stationary, may be met with equal ease, 
f 8. Metaphysics is partly akin to the mystical tendency, but differs 
from mysticism in virtue of its positive interest in the world of appear- 
ances, as well as by its scientific method. § 9. It agrees with logic in 
the generality of its scope, but differs in being concerned with the real, 
whereas loeic is primarily concerned with me inferrible. § la The 
-problems of the so-called Theory of Kncwledge are really metaphj^cal i 

CHAPTER II 

THE METAPHYSICAL CRITERION AND THE METAPHYSICAL METHOD 

Si. In the principle that "Reality is not self-contradictory" we have a 
universal and certain criterion of reality which is not merely negative, 
but i^li^ the positive assertion that reality is a consistent system. 
1 2. The validity of this criterion is not affected by the sup[gestion that 
it may be merely a Logical Law ; § 3. Nor hy the raising of doubt 
whether all our knowledge is not merely " relative," a doubt which is 
itself meaningless. § 4. As to the material of the system, it is experi- 
ence or immMliate p^rchical fact. § 5. It must be actual experience, 
not mere "possibilities" of experience; but actual experience must 
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not be identified with "sensation." § 6. Nor must we assume that 
experience consists of subjects and their states ; nor again, that it is a 
mere succession of ** states of consciousness." § 7. The differentia of 
matter of experience is its immediacy^ i,e, its combination in a single 
whole of the two aspects of existence and content, § 8. This union of 
existence and content is broken up in reflective knowledge or thought, 
but may be restored at a higher leveL § 9. Experience ftirther always 
appears to be implicitly complex in respect of its content. § 10. An 
adequate apprehension of reality would only be possible in the form of 
a complete or "pure" experience, at once all-inclusive, systematic, 
and direct. The problem of Metaphysics is to acertain what would be 
the general or formal character of such an experience, and how fieur the 
various jmrovinces of our human experience and knowledge approximate 
to it. The knowledge Metaphysics can give us of the ultimate nature 
of reality as it would be present in a complete experience, though 
imperfect, is final as far as it goes. § 1 1. As to the method of Meta- 
physics, it must be analytical^ critical, non-empirical, and non- 
inductive. It may also be called a priori if we carefully avoid 
confusing the a priori with the psychologically primitive. Why our 
method cannot be the Hegelian Dialectic . . iS 



CHAPTER III 

THE SUB-DIVISIONS OF METAPHYSICS 

§ I. The traditional sub-division of Metaphysics into Ontology, Cosmology, 
Rational Psychology, common to all die great modem constructive 
systems. § 2. Precise sense in which we adopt these divisions for 
the purposes of our own treatment of the subject. § 3. Relation of 
Cosmology and Rational Psychology to the empirical sciences . 42 



BOOK II 

ONTOLOGY — THE GENERAL STRUCTURE OF REALITY 

CHAPTER I 
REALITY AND EXPERIENCE 

I. In a sense "reality" for each of us means that of which he must 
take account if his special purposes are to find fulfilment. § 2. But 
ultimately the world must possess a structure of which all purposes, 
each in its own way, must take account. This is the "Ultimate 
Reality " or "Absolute " of Metephysics. In Metaphysics we regard 
it from the special standpoint of the scientific intellect. There are 
other legitimate attitudes towards it, e,g,, that of practical religion. 
§ 3. The inseparability of reality from immediate experience involves 
the recognition of it as teleological and as uniquely individual. 
§ 4. The experience within which all reality falls cannot be my own, 
nor yet the "collective" experience of the aggregate of conscious 
beings. It must be an individual experience which apprehends the 
totahty of existence as the harmonious embodiment of a single 
"purpose." The nearest analogue our own life presents to such a 
type of experience is to be found in the satisfied insight of personal 
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love. § $. The experience of such an " Absolute '* must not be 
thought of as a mere reduplication of our own, or of the scientific 
hypotheses by which we co-ordinate facts for the purposes of inference. 
§ 6. Our conception is closely connected with that of Berkeley, from 
which it differs by the stress it lays on the purposive and selective 
aspect of experience. § 7. Realism, both of the Agnostic and of the 
Dogmatic type, is incompatible with the meaning we have been led to 
attach to ** reality." But Agnosticism is justifi^ in insisting on the 
limitations of our knowledge of Reality, and Dogmatic Realism in 
rejecting the identification of Reality with experience as a merely 
cognitive function of finite percipients. § 8. Subjectivism, according 
to which all that I know is states of my own "consciousness,'' is 
irreconcilable with the admitted facts of*^ life, and arises from the 
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have therefore a higher degree of reality. § 3. This conception of 
degree of reality may be illustrated by comparison with the successive 
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orders of infinites and infinitesimals in Mathematics. It would be the 
task of a complete Philosophy to assign the contents of the world to 
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any subordinate whole is real in proportion as it is a self-contained 
whole. And it is a self-contained whole in proportion as it is {a) 
comprehensive, {6) systematic ; that is, a thing is real iust so far as it 
is truly individual. § 5. The two criteria of individuality, though 
ultimately coincident, tend in particular cases to £b11 apart for our 
insight, owing to the limitation of human knowledge. § 6. Ultimately 
only the whole sjrstem of experience is completely individual, all other 
individuality is approximate. § 7. In other words, the whole system 
of experience is an infinite individual, all subordinate individuality is 
finite. Comparison of this position with the doctrines of Leibnitz. 
§ 8. Recapitulatory statement of the relation of Reality to its Appear- 
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and this is a matter of degree, and also largely of our own subjective 
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the substance of things with their primary qualities, though useful in 
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Supplementary Note : Dr. Stout's reply to Mr. Bradley . .120 
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must be teleological, i,e. must be an identity of plan or end pervading 
Uie process of change. § 3. Thus all change falls under the logicu 
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category of Ground and Consequence, which becomes in its application 
to succession in time the Principle of Sufficient Reason. §4. Causality, 
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morphic. § 7. Puzzles about Causation, (i) Continuity, gg^ " ~ 
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' p}t0 \h rfme 10 eneclV^S STTS) The indefinite regress in causation. 
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above their existence as presentations to my senses. § 4. As the 
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THE LOGICAL CHARACTER OF DESCRIPTIVE SCIENCE 

§ I. Scientific description may be contrasted with philosophical or teleo- 
logical interpretation f but the contrast is not absolute. § 2. The primary 
end of all scientific description is intercommunication with a view to 
active co-operation. Hence all such description is necessarily restricted 
to objects capable of being experienced in the same way by a plurality 
of individuals. § 3. A second end of scientific description is the 
economising of intellectual labour by the creation of general rules for 
dealing with typiod situations in the environment. In the course of 
evolution this object becomes partially independent of the former. 
§ 4. From the interest in formulating general rules arise the three 
fundamental postulates of physical science, the postulates|of Uniformity^ 
Mechanical Zoter, and Caused Determination, § 5. The mechanical 
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BOOK I 

GENERAL NOTIONS 

CHAPTER I 

THE PROBLEM OF THE METAPHYSICIAN 

§ I. The generality and simplicity of the metaphjrsical problem make it difficult 
to define the study. § 2. Problem is suggested by the presence of contra- 
dictions in ordinary experience. §3. By making a distinction between 
reality and appearance the sciences remove some of these contradictions, 
but themselves lead to further difficulties of the same sort ; hence the 
need for systematic inquiry into the meaning of the distinction between 
the real and the apparent, and the general character of reality as such. 
§4i Metaphysics, as an inquiry into the ultimate meaning of "reality," is 
akin to poetry and religion, but differs from them in its scientific character, 
from the mathematical and experimental sciences in its method, from 
common scepticism in the critiod nature of its methods as well as in its 
positive purpose. § 5. The study is difficult (a) because of the generality 
of its problems, {d) and because we cannot emplov diagrams or ph3rsic{d 
experiments. § 6. The objection that Metaphysics is an impossibility may 
be shown in all its forms to rest upon self-contradictory assumptions of 
a metaphysical kind. § 7. The minor objections that, if possible, the science 
is superfluous, or at least stationary, may oe met with eoual ease. § 8. Meta- 
physics is partly akin to the mystical tendency, but aiffers from mysticism 
m virtue of its positive interest in the world of appearances, as well as by 
its scientific method. § 9. It agrees with logic in the generality of its scope, 
but differs in bein^; concerned with the real, whereas logic is primarily 
concerned with the inferrible. § 10. The problems of the so-called Theory 
of Knowledge are really metaphysical. 

§ I. It is always difficult, in treating of any branch of 
knowledge, to put before the beginner a correct preliminary 
notion of the nature and scope of the study to which he is 
to be introduced, but the difficulty is exceptionally great in 
the case of the body of investigations traditionally known 
as Metaphysics.^ The questions which the science seeks to 
answer are, indeed, in principle of the simplest and most 
familiar kind, but it is their very simplicity and familiari 

^ The name simply means '' what comes after Physics," and probably owes 
its origin to the fact that early editors of Aristotle placed his writings on ultimate 
philoiophical questions immediately after his physical treatises. 
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. which constitute the chief difficulty of the subject. We are 
I naturally slow to admit that there is anything we do not 
} understand in terms and ideas which we are constantly 
! using, not only in the special sciences, but in our non- 
systematised everyday thought and language about the 
course of the world. Hence, when the metaphysician begins 
to ask troublesome questions about the meaning and validity 
of these common and familiar notions, ordinary practical 
men, and even intelligent students of the special sciences, 
are apt to complain that he is wasting his time by raising -^ 
idle and uncalled-for difficulties about the self-evident 
Consequently the writer on Metaphysics is almost inevitably 
compelled to begin by rebutting the natural and current 
prejudice which regards his science as non-existent and its 
problems as illusory. The full vindication of metaphysical 
inquiry from this charge of futility can only be furnished by 
such a systematic examination of the actual problems of 
the study as will be attempted, in outline, in the succeeding 
chapters of this work. All that can be done in an Introduc- 
tion is to present such a general description of the kind of 
questions to be subsequently discussed, and their relation 
to the more special problems of the various sciences, as may 
incline the reader to give an impartial hearing to what is 
to follow. 

§ 2. The course of our ordinary experience, as well as 
our education in the rudiments of the sciences, has made 
; us all familiar with the distinction between what really is 
' or exists and what merely appears to be. There is no 
opposition more thoroughly enshrined in the language and 
- literature of civilised races than the contrast of seeming with 
reality^ of substance with show. We come upon it alike in 
*our study of the processes of nature and our experience of 
human character and purpose. Thus we contrast the seeming 
stability of the earth with its real motion, the seemfng 
continuity and sameness of a lum^ of solid matter, with the 
real discontinuity and variety of its chemical constituents, 
the seeming friendliness of the hypocritical self-seeker with 
his real indifferehte to our welfare. In all these cases the 
motive which leads us to make the distinction is the same, 
namely, the necessity to escape from the admission of a 
contradiction in experience. So long as our various direct 
perceptions are not felt to conflict with one another, we 
readily accept them all as equally real and valid, and no 
question arises as to their relative truth or falsehood. Were 
all our perceptions of this kind, there would be no need for 
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the correction, by subsequent reflection, of our first immediate 
impressions about the nature of ourselves and the world; 
error would be a term of no meaning for us, and science 
would have no existence. But when two immediate per- 
ceptions, both apparently equally authenticated by our 
senses, stand in direct conflict with one another,^ we cannot, 
without doing violence to the fundamental law of rational 
thinking, regard both as equally and in the same sense true. 
Unless we abandon once for all the attempt to reconcile the 
course of our experience with the demand of our intellect 
for consistency in thinking, we are driven to make a momen- 
tous distinction. We have to recognise that things are not 
always what they seem to be; what appears to us is, 
sometimes at any rate, not real, and what really is does 
not always appear. Of our two conflicting perceptions, 
only one at best can be a correct representation of the real 
course of things ; one of them at least, and possibly both, 
must be mere seeming or appearance, and we are thus cast 
upon the problem which every science tries, in its own sphere 
and its own way, to solve : what part of our conceptions 
about the world gives us reality and what part only 
appearance?* It is because of the importance of these 
puzzles of immediate perception as stimulating to such 
scientific reflection that Plato and Aristotle called philosophy 
the child of Wonder, and it is because the processes of 
change present them in a peculiarly striking form that the 
problem of change has always been a central one in 
Metaphysics. 

§ 3. The attempt to harmonise by reflection the contra- 
dictions which beset immediate perception in all its forms \ 
is one which is not confined to a single science ; the common \ 
task of all sciences is to say what, in some special depart- \ 
ment and for special purposes, must be taken as reality and * { 
what as mere appearance, and, by degrading the contradictory ' 
to the level of appearance, to satisfy the instinctive demand of' 
our intellect for coherency and consistency of thought But 
the development of scientific reflection itself in its turn, 
while it solves some of our difficulties, is constantly giving 

^ For an example of these puzzles, compare the passage (Republic, 524) where 
Plato refers to cases m which an apparent contradiction in our sensations is 
corrected by counting, 

' Of course we must not assume that ** every appearance is only appearance," 
or that ''nothing is both reality and appearance." This is just the uncritical 
kind of preconception which it is the business of Melaphysics to test. Whether 
"every appearance is only appearance" is a point we shall have to discuss 
later. 
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^ rise to fresh perplexities of a higher order. Our scientific 
principles themselves frequently seem to present us with 
contradictions of a peculiarly distressing kind. Thus we 
find ourselves forced in some of our geometrical reasonings 
to treat a curve as absolutely continuous, in others to regsurd 
it as made up of a number of points. Or, again, we are 
alternately compelled to regard the particles of matter as 
inert and only capable of being moved by impact from 
without, and yet again as endowed with indwelling " central" \ 
forces." Both the opposing views, in such a case, clearly 
cannot be ultimately true, and we are therefore compelled 
either to give up the effort to think consistently, or to face 
the question. Is either view ultimately true, and if sor 
which ? Again, the principles of one branch of study may 
appear to contradict those of another. For instance, the 
absolute determination of every movement by a series of 
antecedent movements which we assume as a principle in 
our mechanical science, appears, at leasts to conflict with 
^ the freedom of human choice and reality of human purpose 
: which are fundamental facts for the moralist and the 
historian; and we have thus once more to ask, which of 
the two, mechanical necessity or intelligent freedom, is the 
reality and which the mere appearance ? Finally, the results 
of our scientific reflection sometimes seem to be in violent 
disagreement with our deepest and most characteristic V 
aspirations and purposes, and we cannot avoid the question,"' 
which of the two have the better title to credit as witnesses 
to the inmost nature of reality ? 

In all these cases of perplexity there are, short of the 
refusal to think about our difficulties at all, only two courses 
open to us. We may answer the question at haphazard^ 
and as it suits our momentary caprice, or we may try to] 
answer it on an intelligible principle. If we choose the 
second course, then clearly before we formulate our principle 
we must undertake a systematic and impartial inquiry as 
to what we really mean by the familiar distinction between 
" seems " and " is," that is to say, a scientific inquiry into 
the general characteristics by which reality or real being 
is distinguished from mere appearance, not in some one 
special sphere of study, but universally. Now, such an inquiry 
into the general character of reality, as opposed to more or 
less unreal appearance, is precisely what is meant by 
; Metaphysics. Metaphysics sets itself, more systematically 
j and universally than any other science, to ask what, after 
♦ all, is meant by being rea/y and to what degree our various 
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scientific and non-scientific theories about the world are in 
harmony with the universal characteristics of real existence. 
Hence Metaphysics has been called " an attempt to become 
aware of and to doubt all preconceptions " ; and again, " an 
unusually resolute effort to think consistently." As we can- 
not, so long as we allow ourselves to think at all, avoid 
asking these questions as to what " is " and what only " seems," 
it is clear that the attempt to dispense with metaphysical 
speculation altogether would be futile. We have really no ^ . 
choice whether we shall form metaphysical hypotheses or K 
not, only the choice whether we shall do so consciously and I 
in accord with some intelligible principle, or unconsciously I 
and at random. 

§ 4. Our preliminary account of the general character 

of the metaphysician's problem will enable us to distinguish 

Metaphysics from some other closely related forms of human 

thought, and to give it at least a provisional place in the 

general scheme of knowledge, (a) Clearly, Metaphysics, as 

an inquiry into the meaning of reality, will have some 

affinity with religion as well as with imaginative literature, 

both of which aim at getting behind mere appearances and 

interpreting the reality which lies beneath them. In one 

important respect its relation to both is closer than that of 

any other department of knowledge, — inasmuch as it, like 

them, is directly concerned with ultimate reality, whereas 

liie special sciences deal each with some one particular aspect 

of things, and avowedly leave all ultimate questions on one 

side. Where it differs from both is in its spirit and method. 

Unlike religion and imaginative literature. Metaphysics deals 

with the ultimate problems of existence in a purely scientific 

spirit; its object is intellectual satisfaction, and its method 

is not one of appeal to immediate intuition or unanalysed 

feeling, but of the critical and systematic analysis of our 

conceptions. Thus it clearly belongs, in virtue of its spirit 

and method, to the realm of science, (b) Yet it differs 

widely in method from the other types of science with which 

most of us are more familiar. It differs from the mathe-. y 

matical sciences in being non-quantitative and non-numerical)C. 

in its methods. For we cannot employ the numerical and 

quantitative methods of Mathematics except on things and 

processes which admit of measurement, or, at least, of 

enumeration, and it is for Metaphysics itself, in the course 

of its investigations, to decide whether what is ultimately 

real, or any part of it, is numerical or quantitative, and if so, 

in what sense. It differs, again, from the experimental 
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sciences in that, like Logic and Ethics, it does nothing to ^ 
increase the stock of our knowledge of particular facts or 
events, but merely discusses the way in which facts or events 
are to be interpreted if we wish to think consistently. Its 
question is not what in detail we must regard as the reality 
of any special set of processes, but what are the general 
conditions to which all reality, as such, conforms. (Just in 
the same way, it will be remembered, Logic does not discuss 
the worth of the evidence for particular scientific theories, 
but the general conditions to which evidence must conform 
if it is to prove its conclusion.) Hence Aristotle correctly 
called Metaphysics a science of being quh being, ovra jf ovra, 

I (as opposed, for instance, to Mathematics, which only studies 
existence in so far as it is quantitative or numerical). 

Again, as an attempt to discover and get rid of baseless 
preconceptions about reality. Metaphysics may, in a sense, 
be said to be "sceptical." But it differs profoundly from 

, vulgar scepticism both in its method and in its moral purpose. 

* The method of vulgar scepticism is dogmatic^ — it takes it 
for granted without inquiry that two perceptions or two 
speculative principles which conflict with one another must 
be equally false. Because such contradictions can be de- 
tected in all fields of knowledge and speculation, the sceptic 
dogmatically assumes that there is no means of getting 
behind these contradictory appearances to a coherent reality. 
For the metaphysician, on the contrary, the assumption that 
the puzzles of experience are insoluble and the contradic- 
tions in our knowledge irreconcilable is itself just one of 
those preconceptions which it is the business of his study to 
investigate and test. Until after critical examination, he 
refuses to pronounce which of the conflicting views is true, 
or, supposing both false, whether one may not be nearer 
the truth than the other. If he does not assume that truth 
can be got and reality known by our human faculties, he 
does at any rate assume that it is worth our while to make 
the attempt, and that nothing but the issue can decide as 
to its chances of success. Again, the metaphysician differs 
from the sceptic in respect of moral purpose. Both in a 
sense preach the duty of a "suspense of judgment" in the 
face of ultimate problems. The difference is that the sceptic 
treats " suspense," and the accompanying mental indolence, 
as an end in itself; the metaphysician regards it as a mere 
preliminary to his final object, the attainment of determinate 
truth. 

§ 5. We can now see some of the reasons which make 
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the science of Metaphysics a peculiarly difficult branch of 
study. It is difficult, in the fir^t place, from the very 
simplicity and generality of its problems. There is a genersU - 
conviction that every science, if it is to be anything more 
than a body of disputes about mere words, must deal with 
some definite subject-matter, and it is not easy to say pre- 
cisely what is the subject dealt with by the metaphysician. 
In a certain sense this difficulty can only be met by ad- 
mitting it ; it is true, as we have already seen, that Meta- 
physics deals in some way with everything ; thus it is quite 
right to say that you cannot specify any particular class of 
objects as its exclusive subject-matter. This must not, 
however, be understood to mean that Metaphysics is another 
name for the whole body of the sciences. What it does 
mean is that precisely because the distinction between the 
real and the apparent affects every department of our 
knowledge and enters into every one of the special sciences, 
the general problem as to the meaning of Uiis distinction 
and the principle-'on which it rests cannot be dealt with by 
any one special science, but must form the subject of an 
independent inquiry. The parallel with Logic may perhaps 
help to make this point clearer. It is just because the 
principles of reasoning and the rules of evidence are, in the 
last resort, the same for all the sciences, that they have to 
be made themselves the subject of a separate investigation. 
Logic, like Metaphysics, deals with everything, not in the 
sense of being another name for the whole of our knowledge, 
but in the sense that it, unlike the special sciences, attacks 
a problem which confronts us in every exercise of our 
thought. The question of the diflference between the two 
sciences will be discussed in a later section of this chapter. 

There are two other minor sources of difficulty, arising 
out of the universality of the metaphysical problem, which 
ought perhaps to be mentioned, as they present a serious 
obstacle to the study of Metaphysics by minds of a certain .^^ 
stamp. In Metaphysics we have no such helps to the'^ 
imagination as the figures and diagrams which are so useful 
in many branches of Mathematics ; and again, we are, byjf 
the nature of the problem, entirely cut off from the aid of"^ 
physical experiment. All our results have to be reached by 
the unassisted efTorts of thought in the strictest sense of 
the word, that is, by the rigid and systematic mental analysis'*^ 
of conceptions. Thus Metaphysics stands alone among the 
sciences, or alone with Logic, in the demand it makes on 
the student's capacity for sheer hard continuous thought 
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This may help to explain why men who are capable of 
excellent work in the domain of mathematical or experi- 
mental science sometimes prove incompetent in Metaphysics ; 
and again, why eminent metaphysical ability does not 
always make its possessor a sound judge of the results and 
methods of the other sciences. 

§ 6. It is now time to consider one or two objections 
which are very commonly urged against the prosecution of 
metaphysical studies. It is often asserted, either that (i) such 
a science is, in its very nature, an impossibility ; or (2) that, 
if possible, it is useless and superfluous, since the other 
sciences together with the body of our practical experience 
give us all the truth we need ; or, again, (3) that at any rate 
the science is essentially unprogressive, and that all that 
can be said about its problems has been said long ago. 
Now, if any of these popular objections are really sound, 
it must clearly be a waste of time to study Metaphysics, and 
we are therefore bound to discuss their force before we 
proceed any further. 

(i) To the objection that a science of Metaphysics is, from 
the nature of the case, impossible, it would be in principle 
correct to reply that, as the proverb says, " You never can 
tell till you try," and that few, if any, of those who urge this 
objection most loudly have ever seriously made the trial. If 
any one thinks the task not worth his while, he is not called 
on to attempt it ; but his opinion gives him no special claim 
to sit in judgment on those who think differently of the 
matter. Still, the anti-metaphysical prejudice is so common, 
and appears in so many different forms, that it is necessary 
to exhibit its groundlessness rather more in detail. 

(a) It is sometimes maintained that Metaphysics is an im- 
possibility because the metaphysician's problems, in their own 
nature, admit of no solution. To a meaningless question, of 
course, there can be no intelligible answer, and it is occa- 
sionally asserted, and often insinuated, that the questions of 
Metaphysics are of this kind. But to call the metaphysician's 
question a senseless one is as much as to say that there is \ 
no meaning in the distinction, which we are all constantly^ 
making, between the real and the apparent. If there is any 
meaning at all in the distinction, it is clearly a necessary as 
well as a proper question precisely by what marks the one 
may be distinguished from the other. Our right to raise this 
question can in fairness only be challenged by an opponent 
who is prepared to maintain that the contradictions which 
lead us to make the distinction may themselves be the 
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ultimate truth about things. Now, whether this view is 
defensible or not, it is clearly not one which we have the 
right to assume without examination as self-evident; it is 
itself a metaphysical theory of first principles, and would 
have to be defended, if at all, by an elaborate metaphysical 
analysis of the meaning of the concepts "truth" and 
" reality " Again, the objection, if valid, would tell as much 
against experimental and mathematical science as against 
Metaphysics. If the self-contradictory can be true, there is 
no rational ground for preferring a coherent scientific theory 
of the world to the wildest dreams of superstition or insanity. 
Thus we have no escape from the following dilemma. 
Either there is no ra tional foundation at all for the dis-_^ 
tinction between reality andappearance, and then all science I 
is an illusion, or there is a rational foundation for it, and ^ 
then we are logically bound to inquire into the principle of 
the distinction, and thus to face the problems of Metaphysics.^ 
(Jb) What is essentially the same objection is sometimes 
put in the following form. Metaphysics, it is said, can have 
no place in the scheme of human knowledge, because all 
intelligible questions which we can ask about reality must 
fall within the province of one or other of the " sciences." 
There are no facts with which some one or other of the 
sciences does not deal, and there is therefore no room for a 
series of "metaphysical" inquiries over and above those 
inquiries which constitute the various sciences. Where there 
are facts to investigate and intelligible questions to be put, 
we are, it is contended, in the domain of " science " ; where 
there are none, there can be no knowledge. Plausible as 
this argument can be made to appear, it is easy to see that 
it is fallacious. From the point of view of pure Logic it 
manifestly contains a flagrant fallacy of petitio principii 

I For it simply assumes that there is no " science," in the 
most universal acceptation of the term — ue, no body of 
reasoned truth — besides those experimental sciences which 
have for their object the accumulation and systematisation of 
facts, and this is the very point at issue between the meta- 
physician and his critics. What the metaphysician asserts 
IS not that there are facts with which the various special 
branches of experimental science cannot deal, but that there j 
are questions which can be and ought to be raised about 
jj the facts with which they do deal other than those which 
jrrexperimental inquiry can solve. Leaving it entirely to the 
special sciences to tell us what in particular are the true 

* Cf. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ pp. 1-4, 
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facts about any given part of the world's course, he contends 
that we still have to ask the more general question, what we 
mean by " real " and " fact," and how in general the " real " 
is to be distinguished from the unreal. To denounce the 
raising of this question as an attempt to exclude certain 
events and processes from the "province of science," is 
simply to misrepresent the issue at stake. Incidentally it 
may be added, the objection reveals a serious misunder- 
standing of the true principle of distinction between different 
sciences. The various sciences differ primarily, not as dealing 
with different parts of the world of reality, but as dealing 
with the whole of it so far as it can be brought under 
different aspects. They are different, not because they deal 
with different sets of facts, but because they look at the facts 
from different points of view. Thus it would be quite 
wrong to suppose that the difference between, ^^., Physics, 
Physiology, and Psychology, is primarily that each studies 
a different group of facts. The facts studied may in great 
part be the same ; it is the point of view from which they 
are regarded by which each of the three sciences is dis- 
tinguished from the others. Thus every voluntary move- 
ment may be looked at either as a link in a series of dis- 
placements of mass-particles (Physics), as a combination of 
muscular contractions initiated from a centre in the cortex 
of the brain (Physiology), or as a step to the satisfaction of 
a felt want (Psychology). So Metaphysics does not profess 
to deal with a certain group of facts lying outside the 
province of the " sciences," but to deal with tibe same facts 
which form that province from a point of view which is not 
that of the experimental sciences. Its claim to do so can 
only be overthrown by proving what the criticism we are 
considering assumes, that there is no intelligible way of 
looking at the facts besides that of experimental science. 

{c) More commonly still the intrinsic intelligibility of the 
metaphysician's problem is admitted, but our power to solve 
it denied. There may be, it is said, realities which are more 
than mere appearance, but at any rate with our human 
faculties we can know nothing of them. All our knowledge 
is strictly limited to appearances, or, as they are often called, 
phenomena} What lies behind them is completely inaccess- 

^ I may be pardoned for reminding the reader who may be new to our subject, 
that ** facts** and ** processes" are only properly ca^tA phenomena when it is 
intended to imply that as they stand the^ are not genuine realities but only the 
partially misleading appearance of reality which is non-phenomenal or ultra- 
phenomenal. (We shall do well to avoid the pretentious error of calling the 
ultra-phenomenal, as such^ '^noumena/") 
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ible to us, and it is loss of time to speculate about its 
nature. We must therefore content ourselves with the 
discovery of general laws or uniformities of the inter- 
connection of phenomena, and dismiss the problem of their 
real ground as insoluble. This doctrine, technically known 
as P henom fflalism, enjoys at the present time a widespread 
popul5rity7which is historically very largely due to an im- 
perfect assimilation of the negative element in the philo- 
sophy of Kant. Its merits as a philosophical theory we 
may leave for later consideration ; at present we are only 
concerned with it as the alleged ground of objection against 
the possibility of a science of Metaphysics. As such it has 
really no cogency whatever. Not only do the supporters 
of the doctrine constantly contradict their own cardinal 
assumption (as, for instance, when they combine with the 
assertion that we can know nothing about ultimate reality, 
such assertions as that it is a certain and ultimate truth that 
all "phenomena" are connected by general laws, or that 
" the course of nature is, without exception, uniform "), but 
the assumption itself is self-contradictory. The very state- 
ment that " we know only phenomena " has no meaning 
unless we know at least enough about ultimate realities to 
be sure that they are unknowable. The phenomenalist is 
committed to the recognition of at least one proposition as 
an absolute and ultimate truth, namely, the proposition, " I 
know that whatever I know is mere appearance." And this 
proposition itself, whatever we may think of its value as a 
contribution to Philosophy, is a positive theory as to first 
principles the truth or falsity of which is a proper subject for 
metaphysical investigation. Thus the arguments by which 
it has been sought to demonstrate the impossibility of 
Metaphysics themselves aflford unimpeachable evidence of 
the necessity for the scientific examination of the meta- 
physical problem.^ 

§ 7. With the other two anti-metaphysical contentions 
referred to at the beginning of the last section we may deal 
much more briefly. (2) To the objector who maintains that 
Metaphysics, if possible, still is useless, because the sciences 
and the practical experience of life between them already 
supply us with a coherent theory of the world, devoid of 
contradictions, we may reply : {a) The fact is doubtful. For, 
whatever may be said by the popularisers of science when 
they are engaged in composing metaphysical theories for the 
multitude, the best representatives of every special branch 

^ Appearance and Reality y chap. 12, p. 129 (ed. i). 
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of mathematical and experimental science seem absolutely 
agreed that ultimate questions as to first principles are 
outside the scope of their sciences. The scope of every 
science, they are careful to remind us, is defined by certain 
initial assumptions, and what does not fall under those 
assumptions must be treated by the science in question as 
non-existent Thus Mathematics is in principle restricted 
to dealing with the problems of number and ^aotity; 
whether there are realities which are m their own nature 
non-numerical and non-quantitative^ or not, the mathe- 
matician, as mathematician, is not called upon to pronounce ; 
if there are such realities, his science is by its initial 
assumptions debarred from knowing anything of them. So 
again with Physics ; even if reduced to pure Kinetics, it deals 
nly with displacements involving the dimensions of Jgngth 
and tisa^ and has no means of ascertaining whether or not 
these dimensions are exhibited by all realities. The notion 
that the various sciences of themselves supply us with a 
body of information about ultimate reality is thus, for good 
reasons, rejected by their soundest exponents, who indeed 
are usually so impressed with the opposite conviction as to 
be prejudiced in favour of the belief that the ultimately real 
is unknowable, {b) Again, as we have already seen, the 
results of physical science, and the beliefs and aspirations i 
which arise in the course of practical experience and take 1 
shape in the teachings of poetry and religion, often appear 
to be in sharp antagonism. " Science " frequently seems to 
point in one direction, our deepest ethical and religious 
experience in another. We cannot avoid asking whether 
the contradiction is only apparent or, supposing it real,; 
what degree of authority belongs to each of the conflicting 
influences. And, apart from a serious study of Metaphysics, 
this question cannot be answered, {c) Even on the most 
favourable supposition, that there is no such contradiction, 
but that science and practical experience together afford a 
single ultimately coherent theory of the world, it is only 
after we have ascertained the general characteristics of 
ultimate reality, and satisfied ourselves by careful analysis 
that reality, as conceived in our sciences, possesses those 
characteristics, that we have the right to pronounce our 
theory finally true. If Metaphysics should turn out in the^ 
end to present no fresh view as to the nature of the real, ; 
but only to confirm an old one, we should still, as meta- \ 

' As, for instance, all mental states are, according to certain psychologists, 
non-quantitative. 
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physicians, have the advantage of knowing where we were 
previously only entitled to conjecture. 

(3) The charge of unprogressiveness often brought 
against our science is easily disproved by careful study of 
the History of Philosophy. The problems of the meta- 
physician are no doubt, in a sense, always the same ; but 
this is equally true of the problems of any other science. 
The methods by which the problems are attacked and the 
adequacy of the solutions they receive vary, from age to age, 
in close correspondence with the general development of 
science. Every great metaphysical conception has exercised j , 
its influence on the general history of science, and, in return, * ' 
every important movement in science has affected the 
development of Metaphysics. Thus the revived interest in 
mechanical science, and the great process made in that 
branch of knowledge which is so characteristic of the seven- 
teenth century, more than anything else determined the philo- 
sophical method and results of Descartes ; the Metaphysics of 
Leibnitz were profoundly affected by such scientific influ- 
ences as the invention of the calculus, the recognition of the 
importance of vis viva in dynamics, the contemporary dis- 
coveries of Leuwenhoeck in embryology ; while, to come to 
our own time, the metaphysical speculation of tfie last half- 
century has constantly been revolving round the two g^eat 
scientific ideas of the conservation of energy and the origin y-* 
of specie J3iy_fi2§?'^^57?ifferenJSEQ^^ K ' ^ 

could not if he woui3[, an3 would not if he could, escape the ( 

duty of estimating the bearing of the great scientific theories 
of his time upon our ultimate conceptions of the nature of 
the world as a whole. Every fundamental advance in science / 
thus calls for a restatement and reconsideration of the old I 
metaphysical problems in the light of the new discovery.^ ' 

§ 8. This introductory chapter is perhaps the proper 
place for a word on the relation of Metaphysics to the widely 
diffused mental tendency known as Mysticism.^ Inasmuch 
as the fundamental aim of the mystic is to penetrate behind 
the veil of appearance to some ultimate and abiding reality, 
there is manifestly a close community of purpose between 
him and the metaphysician. But their diversity of method 
is no less marked than their partial community of purpose. 

* The student will find Hoffding's History of Modem Philosophy (English 
tnmslation in 2 vols., Macmillan) particularly valuable for the way in which the 
author brings out the intimate historical connection between the development of 
Metaphysics and the general progress of science. 

" r or ftirther discussion the r&ider may be referred to Royce, The World and 
the Individual^ First Series, Lects. 2 and 4. See also infra^ Bk. IV. chap. 6, § 2. 
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Once in touch with his reality, wherever he may find it, the 
mere mystic has no longer any interest in the world of 
appearance. Appearance as such is for him merely the » 
untrue and ultimately non-existent, and the peculiar emotion 
which he derives from his contemplation of the real depends 
for its special quality on an ever-present sense of the contrast 
between the abiding being of the reality and the non-entity of 
the appearances. Thus the merely mystical attitude towards 
appearance is purely n^ative. The metaphysician, on the 
contrary, has only half completed his task when he has, by , 
whatever method, ascertained the general character of the 
real as opposed to the merely apparent. It still remains for 
him to re-examine the realm of appearance itself in the light 
of his theory of reality, to ascertain the relative truth which 
partial and imperfect conceptions of the world's nature con- 
tain, and to arrange the various appearances in the order of 
their varying approximation to truth. He must show not 
only what are the marks of reality, and why certain things 
which are popularly accepted as real must, for Philosophy, 
be degraded to the rank of appearance, but also how far each 
appearance succeeds in revealing the character of the reality 
which is its ground. Equally marked is the difference be- 
tween the mystic's and the metaphysician's attitude towards 
ultimate reality itself. The mystic's object is primarily 
emotional rather than intellectual. What he wants is a feel- 
ing of satisfaction which he can only get from immediate 
contact with something taken to be finally and abidingly real. 
Hence, when he comes to put his emotions into words, he is 
always prone to use the language of vag^e imaginative 
symbolism, the only language suitable to suggest feelings 
which, because immediate and unanalysed, cannot be the 
subject of logical description in general terms. For the 
metaphysician, whose object is the attainment of intellectual 
consistency, such a meUiod of symbolism is radically un- 
suitable. 

A symbol is always a source of danger to the intellect. 
If you employ it for what you already understand, and might, 
if you chose, describe in scientific language, it is a mere 
substitution of the obscure for the clear. If you use it, as the 
mystic commonly does, for what you do not understand, its 
apparent precision, by blinding you to the vagueness of its 
interpretation, is positively mischievous. Hence, though 
some of the greatest metaphysicians, such as Plotinus and * \ 
Spinoza, and to a certain extent Hegel, have been personally \ 
mystics, their philosophical method has invariably been ^ 
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scientific and rationalistic. At the same time, it is probably 
true that, apart from the mystic's need for the satisfaction of 
emotion by the contemplation of the eternal and abiding, the 
intellect would be prone to exercise itself in less arid and 
more attractive fields than those of abstract Metaphysics. 
The philosopher seeks, in the end, the same goal as the 
mystic ; his peculiarity is that he is so constituted as to reach 
his goal only by the route of intellectual speculation. 

1 9. We have compared Metaphysics more than once with 
Logic in respect of the universality of its scope and the 
analytical character of its methods. It remains briefly to 
indicate the difference between the two sciences. There is, 
indeed, a theory, famous in the history of Philosophy, and 
not even yet quite obsolete, according to which no distinction 
can be drawn. Hegel held that the successive steps by 
which the human mind gradually passes from less adequate 
to more adequate, and ultimately to a fully adequate, concep- 
tion of the nature of reality necessarily correspond, step for 
step, with the stages of a process by which the reality itself 
is manifested with ever-increasing adequacy in an ascending 
order of phenomena. Hence in his system the discussion of 
the general characteristics of reality and the general forms 
of inference constitutes a single department of Philosophy 
under the name of Logic. Our motive in dissenting from 
this view cannot be made fully intelligible at the present 
stage of our inquiry, but we may at least follow Lotze in 
giving a preliminary reason for the separation of the two 
sciences. Logic is clearly in a sense a more general inquiry 
than Metaphysics. For in Logic we are concerned with the 
universal conditions under which thinking, or, to speak more 
accurately, inference, is possible. Now these conditions may 
be fulfilled by a combination of propositions which are 
materially false. The same relations which give rise to an 
inference materially true from true premisses may yield a false 
inference where the premisses are materially false. Valid 
reasoning thus does not always lead to true conclusions. 
Hence we may say that, whereas Metaphysics deals ex- 
clusively with the characteristics of reality, Logicdeals with A,^ 
the characteristics of the validTy InTerrlHe^ whether real 
orHrffear The distinction thus estaBTTshed, however, though 
real as far as it goes, is not necessarily absolute. For it may 
very well be that in the end the conditions upon which the 
possibility of inference depends are identical with or con- 
sequent upon the structure of reality. Even the fact that, 
under certain conditions, we can imagine an unreal state of 
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things and then proceed to reason validly as to the results 
which would follow if this imaginary state were actual, may 
itself be a consequence of the actual nature of things. And, 
as a matter of fact, logicians have always found it imposs- 
ible to inquire very deeply into the foundations and first 
principles of their own science without being led to face 
fundamental issues of Metaphysics. The distinction between 
the two studies must thus, according to the well-known 
simile of Bacon, be compared rather with a vein in a con- 
tinuous block of marble than with an actual line of cleavage. 
Still it is at least so far effectual, that while many metaphys- 
ical questions have no direct bearing on Logic, the details of 
the theory of evidence are likewise best studied as an inde- 
pendent branch of knowledge. 

§ lo. In recent years considerable prominence has been 
attained by a branch of study known as Epistemologyy or the 
Theory of Knowledge, The Theory ofKnowledge^ like Logic, is 
primarily concerned with the question of the conditions upon 
which the validity of our thinking, as a body of knowledge 
about reality, depends. It differs from ordinary Logic in not 
inquiring into the details of the various processes of proof, 
but confining its attention to the most general and ultimate 
conditions under which valid thinking is possible, and dis- 
cussing these general principles more thoroughly and 
systematically than common Logic usually does. Since the 
conditions under which truth is obtainable depend, in the last 
resort, on the character of that reality which knowledge 
apprehends, it is clear that the problems of the Theory of 
Knowledge^ so far as they do not come under the scope of 
ordinary Logic (the theory of the estimation of evidence), are 
metaphysical in their nature. As actually treated by the 
writers who give this name to their discussions, the study 
appears to consist of a mixture of Metaphysics and Logic, the 
metaphysical element predominating. There is perhaps no 
serious harm in our giving, if we choose, the name Epistemology 
or Theory of Knowledge to our discussions of ultimate prin- 
ciples, but the older title Metaphysics seems on the whole 
preferable for two reasons. The discussion of the implica- 
tions of knowledge is only one part of the metaphysician's 
task. The truly real is not only the knowable, it is also that 
which, if we can obtain it, realises our aspirations and satisfies 
our emotions. Hence the theory of the real must deal with 
the ultimate implications of practical conduct and aesthetic 
feeling as well as those of knowledge. The Good and the 
Beautiful, no less than the True, are the objects of our study. 
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Again, if the name Theory of Knowledge is understood, as 
it sometimes has been, to suggest that it is possible to study 
the nature and capabilities of the knowing faculty apart 
from the study of the contents of knowledge, it becomes a 
source of positive and dangerous mistake. The capabilities 
and limitations of the knowing faculty can only be ascer- 
tained by inquiring into the truth of its knowledge, regarded 
as an apprehension of reality ; there is no possible way of 
severing the faculty, as it were, by abstraction from the 
results of its exercise, and examining its structure, as we 
might that of a mechanical appliance, before investigating 
the value of its achievements. The instrument can only be 
studied in its work, and we have to judge of its possibilities 
by the nature of its products. It is therefore advisable to 
indicate, by our choice of a name for our subject, that the 
theory of Knowing is necessarily also a theory of Being. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
Introduction ; L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Knowledge^ 
Introduction; H. Lotze, Metaphysic^ Introduction (Eng. 
trans., vol. i. pp. 1-30). 



CHAPTE:R II 

THE METAPHYSICAL CRITERION AND THE 
METAPHYSICAL METHOD 

§ I. In the principle that "Reality is not self- contradictory" we have a 
universal and certain criterion of reality which is not merely negative, but 
implies the positive assertion that reality is a consistent system. § 2. The 
vaUdity of this criterion is not affected by the suggestion that it may be 
merely a Logical Law. § 3. Nor bv the raising of doubt whether all our 
knowledge is not merely '* relative, a doubt which is itself meaningless. 
§ 4. As to the material of the system, it is experience or immediate psychical 
£Eu:t. § 5. It must be actual experience, not mere "possibilities' of ex- 
perience ; but actual experience must not be identified with "sensation." 
§ 6. Nor must we assume that experience consists of subjects and their states ; 
nor, again, that it is a mere succession of "states of consciousness." § 7. 
The differentia of matter of experience is its immediacy ^ i.e. its combination 
in a single whole of the two aspects of existence and content, § 8. This 
union of existence and content is broken up in reflective knowledge or 
thought, but may be restored at a higher level. § 9. Experience further 
always appears to be implicitly complex in respect of its content. § 10. An 
adequate apprehension of reality would only be possible in the form of a 
complete or "pure" experience, at once all • mclusive, systematic, and 
direct. The problem of Metaphysics is to ascertain what would be the 
general or formal character of such an experience, and how £Eir the various 
provinces of our human experience and knowledge approximate to it. The 
knowledge Metaphysics can give us of the ultimate nature of reality as it 
would be present in a complete experience, though imperfect, is final as fiur 
as it goes. § 1 1. As to the method of Metaphysics, it must be ancdytical^ 
criticcUy non-empirical^ and non-inductive. It may also be called a priori if 
we carefully avoid confusing the a priori with the psychologically primitive. 
Why our method cannot be the Hegelian Dialectic. 

§ I. If we are, in the end, to attach any definite intelligible 
meaning to the distinction between things as they really are 
and things as they merely appear to be, we must clearly 
have some universal criterion or test by which the distinction 
may be made. This criterion must be, in the first place, 
infallible; that is, must be such that we cannot doubt its 
validity without falling into a contradiction in our thought ; 
and, in the next, it must be a characteristic belonging to all 
reality, as such, and to nothing else. Thus our criterion 
must, in the technical language of Logic, be the predicate of 
an exclusive proposition of which reality is the subject ; we 
must be able to say, " Only the real possesses the quality or 

18 
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mark Xr The argument of our last chapter should already 
have suggested that we have such a criterion in the principle 
that " what is real is not self-contradictory, and what is self- 
contradictory is not real." Freedom from contradiction is 
a characteristic which belongs to everything that is real and 
ultimately to nothing else, and we may therefore use it as 
our test or criterion of reality. For, as we have seen in the 
last chapter, it is precisely our inability, without doing 
violence to the fundamental structure of our intellect, to 
accept the self-contradictory as real which first leads to the 
drawing of a distinction between the real and the merely 
apparent ; on the other hand, where we find no contradiction 
in thought or experience, we have no valid ground for 
doubting that the contents of our experience and thinking 
are truly real. In every application, even the most simple 
and rudimentary, of the distinction between what really is 
and what only seems, we are proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that, if things as we find them are self-contradictory, we 
are not yet in possession of the truth about them ; while, on 
the other hand, we may legitimately treat the results of our 
thinking and experience as fully true until they are shown 
to involve contradiction. Thus, in setting up the proposition 
"What is real is never self-contradictory" as a universal 
criterion, we are only putting into explicit form, and propos- 
ing to apply universally, a principle involved in all rational 
reflection on the course of things. Audacious as the attempt 
to make such a general statement about the whole universe 
of being appears, it is an audacity to which we are fully 
committed from the first moment of our refusing to accept 
both sides of a contradiction as true. 

The principle that " Reality is not self-contradictory " at 
first sight might appear to be merely negative ; we might 
object that it only tells us what reality is not^ and still leaves 
us quite in the dark as to what it is. This would, however, 
be a serious misconception. As we learn from modern 
scientific Logic, no true and significant negative judgment is 
merely negative ; all significant negation is really exclusion 
resting upon a positive basis. I can never, that is, truly 
declare that A is not 5, except for the strength of some 
piece of positive knowledge which is inconsistent with, or 
excludes, the possibility of A being B.^ My own ignorance or 

^ See Bosanqaet, EssetUials of Logicy Led. 8. As an illustration we may 
take an extreme case: ''The Jabberwock was not killed yesterday." What is 
the ground of this denial? At first sight it appears to be merely negative, 
"thore are no such things as Jabberwocks to lull.'' But before I can say 
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failure to find sufficient ground for the assertion A is B is never 
of itself logical warrant for the judgment A is not B ; that A is 
not B I can never truly assert, except on the ground of some 
other truth which would be contradicted if A were affirmed 
to be B. Hence to say " Reality is not self-contradictory " 
is as much as to say that we have true and certain knowledge 
that reality is positively self-consistent or coherent ; that is 
to say that, whatever else it may be, it is at least a systematic 
whole of some kind or other. How much further our 
knowledge about reality goes, what kind of a whole we can 
certainly know it to be, it will be the business of succeeding 
portions of this work to discuss ; but even at the present 
stage of the inquiry we can confidently say that unless the 
distinction between the real and the apparent is purely 
meaningless, it is positively certain that Reality,^ or the 
universe, is a self-consistent systematic whole. 

§ 2. Our declaration that the principle of the self- 
consistency of the real affords a certain and infallible 
criterion of reality, may probably provoke a sceptical doubt 
which is of such importance that we must give it full con- 
sideration before making any further advance. I state the 
difficulty in what appears to me its most reasonable and 
telling form. "Your alleged criterion," it will be said, "is 
simply the logical Law of Contradiction expressed in a 
novel and misleading way. Now, the Law of Contradiction, 
like all purely logical laws, is concerned not with real things, 
but exclusively with the concepts by which we think of 
them. When the logician lays it down as a fundamental 
truth of his science that A cannot be both B and not B^ his A 
and B stand not for things " in the real world to which our 
thoughts have reference," but for concepts which we frame 
about the things. His law is thus purely what he calls it, a 
Law of Thought ; he says, and says truly, " you cannot, at the 

*' there are no such things as Jabberwocks *' with confidence, I must have 
enough positive information about the structure and habits of animals to be 
aware that the qualities ascribed to the Jabberwock conflict with the laws of 
animal life. Or, if I deny the existence of Tabberwocks simply on the ground 
that I have never come across a specimen, this involves a positive judgment as 
to the relation between the animal world and the part of it I have examined, 
such as, '* if there were Jabberwocks, I should have come across one*' ; or, "my 
acquaintance with the varieties of animals is suflidently exhaustive to afibrd 
ground for a valid generalisation.'* The fact that symbolic Logic finds it comvenient 
to treat the universal affirmative as a double negative must not mislead us as 
to its actual priority in thought. 

^ To meet the kind of criticism which finds it humorous to jest at the expense 
of those who *' take consolation from spelling Reality with a big R," may I 
once for all say that when I spell Reality thus it is simply as a convenient way 
of distinguishing the ultimately from the merely relatively real ? 
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same time, and in the same sense, think both that A is B, 
and that it is not B " ; as to whether such a state of things, 
though unthinkable to us, may be real " as a fact," he makes 
no assertion. You take this law of our thinking, silently 
assume that it is also a law of the things about which we 
think, and go on to set it up as an infallible criterion of their 
reality. Your procedure is thus illegitimate, and your pre- 
tended criterion a thing of nought."^ 

Our reply to this common sceptical objection will in- 
cidentally throw an interesting light on what was said in the 
last chapter of the close connection between the problems of 
Logic and those of Metaphysics. In the first place, we may 
at least meet the sceptic with an effective iu quoque. It is 
you yourself, we may say, who are most open to the charge 
of illegitimate assumption. Your whole contention rests 
upon the assumption, for which you offer no justification, 
that because the Law of Contradiction is admittedly a law 
of thought, it is therefore only a law of thought ; if you wish 
us to accept such a momentous conclusion, you ought at 
least to ofTer us something in the nature of a reason for it 
Nor shall we stop here ; we shall go on to argue that the 
sceptic's interpretation of the Law of Contradiction rests on 
a positive confusion. By a Law of Thought may be meant 
either {a) a psychological law, a true general statement as to j 
the way in which we actually do think, or (Jb) a logical law, ; 
a true general statement as to the conditions under which j 
our thinking is valid; the plausibility of the sceptical 
argument arises from an unconscious confusion between 
these two very diflferent senses of the term. Now, in the first 
place, it seems doubtful whether the principle of contradic- 
tion is even true, if it is put forward as a psychological law. \ 
It would be, at least, very hard to say whether a human 
being is capable or not of holding at once and with equal 
conviction the truth of two contradictory propositions. 
Certainly it is not uncommon to meet persons who do 
fervently profess equal belief in propositions which we can 
see to be inconsistent ; on the other hand, they are usually 
themselves unaware of the inconsistency. Whether, in all 
cases, they would, if made aware of the inconsistency, revise 
their belief, is a question which it is easier to ask than to 
answer. But it is at any rate certain that the logician does 
not intend his Law of Contradiction to be taken as a psycho- 

^ We shall meet this same difficulty again later on as the principle of the 
&mous Kantian objection to the ** ontological proof" of God's existence. Infra, 
Bk. IV. chap. 5, § 8. 
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logical proposition as to what I can or cannot succeed in 
believing. He means it to be understood in a purely logical 
sense, as a statement about the conditions under which any 
thought is valid. What he says is not that I cannot at once 
think that A is B and that it is not B, but that, if I think 
so, my thinking cannot be true. Now, to think truly about 
things is to think in accord with their real nature, to think 
of them as they really are, not as they merely appear to an 
imperfect apprehension to be ; hence to say that non-contra- 
diction is a fundamental condition of true thinking is as 
much as to say that it is a fundamental characteristic of real 
existence. Just because the Law of Contradiction is a logical 
law, it cannot be only a logical law, but must be a meta- 
physical law as well. If the sceptic is to retain his sceptical 
position, he must include Logic along with Metaphysics in 
the compass of his doubts, as the thorough-going sceptics of 
antiquity had the courage to do. 

§ 3. But now suppose the sceptic takes this line. All our 
truth, he may say, is only relatively truth, and even the 
fundamental conditions of true thought are only valid 
relatively and for us. What right have you to assume their 
absolute validity, and to argue from it to the real constitution 
of things ? Now, what does such a doubt mean, and is it 
rational ? The answer to this question follows easily from 
what we have already learnt about the logical character of 
denial. Doubt, which is tentative denial, like negation, 
which is completed denial, logically presupposes positive 
knowledge of some kind or other. It is never rational to 
doubt the truth of a specific proposition except on the 
strength of your possession of positive truth with which the 
suggested judgment appears to be in conflict. This is, of 
course, obvious in cases where we hesitate to accept a 
statement as true on the ground that we do not see how to 
reconcile it with another specific statement already known, 
or believed, to be true. It is less obvious, but equally clear 
on reflection, in the cases where we suspend our judgment 
on the plea of insufficient evidence. Apart from positive 
knowledge, however defective, as to the kind and amount of 
evidence which would^ if forthcoming, be sufficient to prove 
the proposition, expressions of doubt and of belief are 
equally impertinent ; unless I know, to some extent at least, 
what evidence is wanted, how indeed am I to judge whether 
the evidence produced is sufficient or not ? ^ Thus we see 

' Take a concrete example. A theory as to the early religious history of the 
Hebrews, let us say, is put forward upon grounds derived from Semitic pmlology. 
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that the paradox of Mr. Bradley, that rational doubt itself/* 
logically implies infallibility in respect of some part of our 
knowledge, is no more than the simple truth. We see also 
that the doubt whether the ultimate presuppositions of valid 
thinking may not be merely " relatively " valid, has no mean- 
ing. If the sceptic's doubt whether Reality is ultimately the 
self-consistent system that it must be if any of our thinking 
can be true is to lay any claim to rationality, it must take 
the form of the assertion, "I positively know something 
about the nature of Reality which makes it reasonable to 
think that Reality is incoherent," or " Self-consistency is 
inconsistent with what I positively know of the nature of 
Reality." Thus the sceptic is forced, not merely to lay 
claim to absolute and certain knowledge, but to use the test 
of consistency itself for the purpose of disproving or 
questioning its own validity. Our criterion of Reality, then, 
has been proved infallible by the surest of methods; we 
have shown that its truth has to be assumed in the very 
process of calling it in question. 

§ 4. Reality, then, in spite of the sceptic's objections, 
is truly known to be a connected and self-consistent, or 
internally coherent, system ; can we with equal confidence 
say anything of the data of which the system is composed ? 
Reflection should convince us that we can at least say as 
much as this : all the materials or data of reality consist of 
experience^ experience being provisionally taken to mean 
psychical matter of fact, what is given in immediate feeling. 
In other words, whatever forms part of presentation, will, 
or emotion, must in some sense and to some degree possess 
reality and be a part of the material of which reality, as a 
systematic whole, is composed ; whatever does not include, 
as part of its nature, this indissoluble relation to immediate 
feeling, and therefore does not enter into the presentation, 
will, and emotion of which psychical life is composed, is 
not real. The real is experience, and nothing but experience, 
and experience consists of " psychical matter of fact." ^ 

Proof of this proposition can only be given in the same 
way as of any other ultimate truth, by making trial of it ; 

Though unacquainted with Semitic philol<^y in particular, I may be able to 
form some sort of estimate of the cogency of the professed reasoning if I already 
have an adequate acquaintance with the use and value of philological evidence^ in 
parallel cases, say, in the study of Greek antiquities. But if I have no positive 
acquaintance at all \nth the use of philology in antiquarian research, it would be 
the merest impertinence for me to offer any opinion whatever. 

* What follows must be regarded as a mere outline which awaits subsequent 
filling up by the more concrete results of Bk II. chap. I. 
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if you doubt it you may be challenged to perform the experi- 
ment of thinking of anything whatever, no matter what, as real, 
and then explaining what you mean by its reality. Thus 
suppose you say " I can think of A as real," A being anythingin 
the universe ; now think, as you always can, of an imaginary 
or unreal A, and then try to state the difference between the 
A which is thought of as real and the A which is thought of 
as merely imaginary. As Kant proved, in the famous case of 
the real and the imagined hundred dollars, the difference does 
not lie in any of the qualities or properties of the two A's ; 
the qualities of the imagined hundred dollars are precisely the 
same as those of the real sum, only that they are " imaginary." 
Like the real dollars, the imagined dollars are thought of as 
possessing such and such a size, shape, and weight; stamped 
with such and such an effigy and inscription ; containing such 
and such a proportion of silver to alloy ; having such and such 
a purchasing power in the present condition of the market, 
and so forth. The only difference is that the real dollars 
are, or under specified and known conditions may be, the 
objects of direct perception, while the imaginary ones, 
because imaginary, cannot be given in direct perception. 
You cannot see or handle them ; you can only imagine your- 
self doing so. It is in this connection with immediate ' 
psychical fact that the reality of the real coins lies. So 
with any other instance of the same experiment. Show me, 
we might say, anything which you regard as real,— no matter 
what it is, a stone wall, an aesthetic effect, a moral virtue, 
— and I will ask you to think of an unreal and imaginary 
counterpart of that same thing, and will undertake to prove 
to you that what makes the difference between the reality 
and the imagination is always that the real thing is indis- 
solubly connected with the psychical life of a sentient 
subject, and, as so connected, is psychical matter of fact. 

§ 5. Two points should be carefully noted if we wish 
to avoid serious misapprehension. It might be objected, 
by a disciple of Kant or of Mill, that a thing may be real 
without ever being given as actual psychical fact in im- 
mediate apprehension, so long as its nature is such that 
it would be psychical fact under known and specified 
conditions. Many, if not most, of the objects of scientific ' 
knowledge, it may be said, are of this kind ; they have never 
entered, possibly never will enter, into the contents of any 
man's direct apprehension, yet we rightly call them real, in 
the sense that they would be apprehended under certain' 
known conditions. Thus I have never seen, and do not 
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expect that any one ever will see, the centre of the earth, 
or, to take a still stronger case, no one has ever seen his own 
brain. Yet I call the centre of the earth or my own brain 
real, in the sense that if I could, without ceasing to live, 
penetrate to a certain depth below the soil, I should find the 
centre of the earth ; if an opening were made in my skull, 
and a suitable arrangement of mirrors devised, I should see 
the reflection of my own brain. A comet may be rushing 
through unpeopled space entirely unbeheld ; yet it does not 
cease for all that to be real, for if I were there I should see 
it, and so forth. Hence the Kantian will tell us that reality- 
is constituted by relation to possible experience ; the follower 
of Mill, that it means " a permanent possidilify of sensation." \ 
Now, there is, of course, an element of truth in these 
arguments. It is true that what immediately enters into the 
course of my own direct perception is but a fragment of the 
full reality of the universe. It is true, again, that there is 
much which in its own nature is capable of being perceived 
by human beings, but will, as far as we can judge, never 
be perceived, owing to the physical impossibility of placing 
ourselves under the conditions requisite for perception ; 
there are other things which could only be perceived if 
some modification could be effected in the structure of our 
perceptive organs. And it may therefore be quite sufficient 
for the purposes of some sciences to define these unperceived 
realities as "possibilities of sensation," processes which we 
do not perceive but might perceive under known or know- 
able conditions. But the definition, it will be seen, is a 
purely n^ative one ; it takes note of the fact that we do 
not actually perceive certain things, without telling us any- 
thing positive as to their nature. In Metaphysics, where we 
are concerned to discover the very meaning of reality, we can- 
not avoid asking whether such a purely negative account of the 
reality of the greater part of the universe is finally satisfactory. 
And we can easily see that it is not. For what do we mean 
when we talk of the " possible " ? Not simply " that which 
is not actual," for this includes the merely imaginary and 
the demonstrably impossible. The events of next week, 
the constitution of Utopia, and the squaring of the circle 
are all alike in not being actual. Shall we say, then, that 
the possible differs from the imaginary in being what would, 
under known conditions, be actual? But again, we may 
make correct inferences as to what would be actual under 
conditions suspected, or even known, to be merely imaginary, 
and no one will maintain that such consequences are realities. 
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If I were at the South Pole I should see the Polar ice, and 
it is therefore real, you say, though no one actually sees it ; 
but if wishes were horses, beggars would ride, yet you do 
not say that the riding of beggars is real. Considerations 
of this kind lead us to modify our first definition of the 
" possible " which is to be also real. We are driven to say 
that, in the case of the unperceived real thing, all the con- 
ditions of perception except the presence of a percipient 
with suitable perceptive organs, really exist. Thus the ice 
at the South Pole really exists, because the only unfulfilled 
condition for its perception is the presence at the Pole of a 
being with sense-organs of a certain type. But once more, 
what do we mean by the distinction between conditions 
of perception which are imaginary and conditions which 
really exist? We come back once more to our original 
experiment, and once more, try as we will, we shall find 
that by the real condition as distinguished from the imagin- 
ary we can mean nothing but a state of things which is, 
in the last resort, guaranteed by the evidence of immediate 
apprehension. If we take the term "actual" to denote 
that which is thus indissoluble from immediate apprehension, 
or is psychical matter of fact, we may sum up our result 
by saying we have found that the real is also actual, or that 
there is no reality which is not at the same time an actuality. 
We shall thus be standing on the same ground as the, 
modern logicians who tell us that there is no possibility-^ 
outside actual existence, and that statements about the 
possible, when they have any meaning at all, are always 
an indirect way of imparting information about actualities.^ 
Thus " There really exists ice at the South Pole, though no 
human eye beholds it," if it is to mean anything, must 
mean either that the ice itself, as we should perceive it 
if we were there, or that certain unknown conditions which, 
combined with the presence of a human spectator, would 
yield the perception of the ice, actually exist as part of the 
contents of an experience which is not our own.* 

The second point to which we must be careful to attend 
may be dismissed more briefly. In defining experience as 
"immediate feeling" or "the content of immediate feeling" 
or "apprehension,"* we must not be understood to mean 

^ For the modem logical doctrine of possibility consult Bradley, Principles of 
Logicy 192-201 ; Bosanquet, Logic, i. chap. 9. 

^ This is — apart from non-essential theological accretions — the principle of 
Berkeley's argument for the existence of God (Principles of Human Knowledge, 
§§ 146, 147). 

' I should explain that I use *' feeling" and ''apprehension" indifferently for 
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that it is in particular sensation. Sensation is only one 
feature of immediate feeling or apprehension, a feature which 
we only distinguish from others by means of a laborious 
psychological analysis. A pleasure or pain, an emotion 
of any kind, the satisfaction of a craving while actually 
present, are felt or apprehended no less immediately than 
a sense-perception. I am aware of the difference between 
actually feeling pleasure or pain, actually being moved by 
love or anger, actually getting the satisfaction of a want, 
and merely thinking of these processes, in precisely the same 
way in which I am aware of the difference between actually 
seeing a blue expanse and merely thinking of seeing it. A 
real emotion or wish differs from an imagined one precisely 
as a real sensation differs from an imaginary sensation. How 
exactly the difference is to be described is a question, and 
unfortunately at present an unduly neglected question, for 
Psychology; for our present purpose we must be content 
to indicate it as one which can be experienced at will by any 
reader who will take the trouble to compare an actual state 
of mind with the mere thought of the same state. Of the 
epistemological or metaphysical interpretation of the dis- 
tinction more will be said in the course of the next few 
paragraphs. As an instance of its applicability to other 
aspects of mind than the purely sensational, we may take 
Kant's own example of the hundred dollars. The real 
hundred dollars may be distinguished from the imaginary, 
if we please, by the fact that they can be actually touched 
and seen ; but we might equally make the distinction turn 
on the fact that the real coins will enable us to satisfy our 
desires, while the imaginary will not.^ 

§ 6. In the present state of philosophical opinion, the pro- 
position that "whatever is real consists of experience," or 
again, "of psychical matter of fact," is in danger not so much 
of being rejected, as of being accepted in a fundamentally false 
sense. If we are to avoid the danger of such misunderstand- 
ing, we must be careful to insist that our principle does not 
assert that mere actuality is a complete and sufficient account 
of the nature of reality. When we say that there is nothing 
real outside the world of psychical fact, we are not saying 
that reality is merely psychical fact as such. What we do 
say is that, however much more it may be, it is at least that. 

immediate and non-reflective awareness of any psychical content. The exclusive 
icstriction of the term to awareness of pleasure and pain seems to me to rest on a 
seridis mistake in psychology, and I therefore avoid it. 

* In fact, we shall see m Bk. II. chap, i that in virtue of its unity with 
Niinmediate/r^/iii^, all experience is essentially connected with purpose. 
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How much more we can say of reality, beyond the bare 
statement that it is made up of experiences or psychical 
matters of fact, it is the task of our metaphysical science to 
determine; at present our problem, though given to us in 
its general elements, still awaits solution. In particular, we 
must take care not to fall into the error of so-called ** Sub- 
jective Idealism." We must not say that reality consists of 
" the states of consciousness of sentient subjects I* or of " subjects ^ 
and their states^ We must not falsify our data as meta- 
physicians by starting with the assumption that the psychical 
facts of which reality is made up are directly experienced 
as " states " or " modifications " of " subjects " which are their 
possessors. Such a theory would in fact contradict itself, 
for the "subject" or "I," who am by the hypothesis the 
owner of the "states," is never itself given as a "state of 
consciousness." Hence Hume was perfectly correct when he 
argued from the principle that nothing exists but states of 
consciousness, to the conclusion that the thinker or "subject," 
not being himself a state of consciousness, is an illusion. 
Yet, on the other hand, if there is no thinker or subject to 
"own" the passing states, they are not properly "states" 
or " modifications " of anything. Apart from this explicit 
contradiction in the formulation of the theory that all things 
are " states of consciousness," we must also object that the 
theory itself is not a statement of the data of experience, 
'^ but a hypothesis about their connection. The division of 
experience into the self or the subject on the one side and 
its states on the other is not given in our immediate ap- 
prehension, but made in the progress of reflection or the^N 
contents of apprehension. Sensible things and their proper- 
ties never appear to us in our direct apprehension of them 
to be states or modifications of ourselves ; that they really 
are this and nothing more is simply one hypothesis among 
others which we devise to meet certain difficulties in our 
thought Reality comes to us from the first in the guise 
of pieces of psychical fact; we feel certain, again, that 
these pieces must somehow form part of a coherent whole 
or system. We try to understand and account for this 
systematic character of the real on the supposition that the 
matters of fact of which it consists are connected with one 
another through the permanent character of the " subjects " 
to which they belong as temporary " states " or " modifica- 
tions." But this special interpretation of the way in which 
the facts of experience form a system is no part of our 
initial postulate as to the general nature of the real ; it is 
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simply one among other theories of the concrete character 
of the universe, and it is for Metaphysics itself to test its 
merits. 

Similarly, we should be making an unwarranted addition 
to our initial postulate about Reality if we identified it with 
the doctrine of Hume and his followers, according to whom 
what really exists is merely a series of "impressions and 
ideas " connected by certain psychological laws of succession, 
any profounder structural unity of experience being dis- 
missed as a " fiction of the mind." The secret of the fallacy 
here lies in the /^///^^W«a^« committed by the introduction 
of the word " merely " into our statement. From the identi- 
fication of reality with psychical facts which somehow form 
a systematic unity, it does not in the least follow that the 
only unity possessed by the facts is that of conformity to a ^ 
certain law or laws of sequence. That all reality consists of \ 
psychical facts, and that these facts must form a system, we | 
are, as we have already seen, entitled to assert as a funda- % 
mental metaphysical principle which cannot be doubted < 
without falling into contradiction ; how they do so we have 
yet to discover, if we can. 

The merits of the Humian solution of the problem will 
come before us for consideration at a later stage ; the impos- 
sibility of assuming it without inquiry as a principle, may 
perhaps be brought home to the mind of the reader by a 
simple illustration. Take the case of any aesthetic whole, 
such as, for instance, the play of Hamlet. The play of 
Hamlet consists, for the student who reads it in his closet, of 
a succession of printed words. These words form the whole 
material of the play ; it is composed of them all and of 
nothing else. Again, the words which are the material of 
the play are connected by the grammatical and euphonic 
laws which regulate the construction of English sentences, 
and the metrical laws of English dramatic versification. 
Thus it would be a true description of the play, as far as 
it goes, to say that it is a series of words put together in 
accordance with g^mmatical and metrical laws. It would, 
however, be positively false to say that Hamlet is nothing 
more than such a succession of words; its character as a 
work of art depends entirely on the fact that it possesses, as 
a whole, a further unity of structure and aim, that the words 
and sentences which are its material embody an internally 
coherent representation of human character and purpose. 
Apart from this inner unity of meaning, mere uniformity of 
grammatical and metrical construction would not of them- 
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science, both the predicate and the ostensible subject of the 
proposition may belong to the content analysed, and the this^ 
or directly apprehended reality of which the content forms 
an attribute, may not appear in the proposition at all. This 
is why the true universal judgment has long been seen by 
logicians to be essentially hypothetical, and why, again, 
thought or knowledge always appears to the common-sense 
man to be dealing with realities which have previously been 
given independently of the " work of the mind." He is only 
wrong in this view because he forgets that what is given 
in this way is merely the that or existence of the world of 
real being, not its what or content in its true character as 
ultimately ascertained by scientific thought^ 

§ 8. The fundamental characteristic of experience, then, 
for the metaphysician, is its immediacy : the fact that in 





may be due, as in the case ormereTuriinterpreted sensation, 
to the absence of reflective analysis of the given into its con- 
stituent aspects or elements. But it may also be due, as we 
shall have opportunities to see more fully later on, to the 
fusion at a higher level into a single directly apprehended 
whole of results originally won by the process of abstraction 
and reflection. There is an immediacy of experience which 
is below mediate reflective knowledge, but there is also a 
higher immediacy which is above it To explain and justify 
this statement will be the work of subsequent chapters ; for 
the present we may be content to illustrate it by a simple 
example. A work of art with an intricate internal structure, 
such, for instance, as a musical composition or a chess pro- 
blem, as directly presented to the artistically uncultivated 
man, is little more than a mere succession of immediately 
given data in which the aspects of existence and content are v 
as yet hardly separated ; it has no significance or meaningp^ 
but merely is. As education in the perception of artistic 
form proceeds, the separation becomes at first more and 
more prominent Each subordinate part of the structure 
now acquires a meaning or significance in virtue of its place 
in the whole, and this meaning is at first something over and 
above the directly presented character of the part, something 
which has to be grasped by reflective analysis and com- 
parison of part with part. The individual part has now, 
through analysis of its content, come to mean or stand for 

^ We shall see in Bk. II. chap, i that the "that" of an experience implies 
relation to a unique individual interest or purpose. 
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something outside itself, namely, its relation to all the other 
parts. But with the completion of our aesthetic education 
the immediacy thus destroyed is once more restored. To the 
fully trained perception the meaning of the composition or the 
problem, its structure as an artistic whole, is no longer some- 
thing which has to be pieced together and inferred by re- 
flective comparison: it is now directly apprehended as a 
strucJuraLuoity. The composition has a meaning, and thus j 
tHeresults of the intermediate stage of reflection and 1 
comparison are not lost, but taken up into the completed i/ 
experience. But the meaning is no longer external to the^ 
existence of the composition ; it is what it means, and it 
means what it is.^ We may subsequently see that what is 
thus strikingly illustrated by the case of artistic perception 
holds good, to a greater or less degree, of all advance in the 
understanding of reality. It is perhaps the fundamental 
philosophical defect of what is popularly called ^ Mysticism 
that it ignores this difference between a higher ana a lower j 
immediacy, and thus attempts to restore the direct contact] 
with felt reality which scientific reflection inevitably loosens 
by simply undoing the work of analytic thought and revert- 
ing to the standpoint of mere uninterpreted feeling.* 

§ 9. We may perhaps specify one further characteristic 
which seems, at least, to belong to every datum of immediate 
experience. Every experience seems to be implicitly com- 
plex, that is, its aspect of content appears never to be ab- 
solutely simply, but always to contain a plurality of aspects, 
which, as directly felt, are not distinct, but are at the same 
time distinguishable as soon as we begin by reflection to 
describe and analyse it From the nature of the case this 
complexity cannot be directly ascertained by inspection, for 
the inspection itself presupposes that we are dealing with the 
experience not as immediately felt, but as already sufficiently 
analysed and reflected upon to be described in general terms. 
Indirectly, however, our result seems to be established by 
the consideration that, as soon as we reflect upon the given 
at all, we find these distinguishable aspects within its content, 
and that, unless they were there implicitly from the first, it 

' Of course this is only partly tme. As we shall see in the sec^uel, to *' be 
what it means and mean what it is" is an ideal never fully realised in the 
structure of any finite piece of reality, precisely because the finite, as its name 
implies, is never a completely systematic whole. 

' On the psychological processes by which meaning is acquired, see Stout, 
Ma$ntal of Psychology t bk. i. chap. 2 ; and on the apprehension of form, the same 
author's Analytic Psychology ^ bk. i. chap. 3. Much interesting discussion of the 
difference between " external" and " internal" meaning will l^ found in Royce, 
The World and the Individual^ First Series. 

3 
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science, both the predicate and the ostensible subject of the 
proposition may belong to the content analysed, and the this^ 
or directly apprehended reality of which the content forms 
an attribute, may not appear in the proposition at all. This 
is why the true universal judgment has long been seen by 
logicians to be essentially hypothetical, and why, again, 
thought or knowledge always appears to the common-sense 
man to be dealing with realities which have previously been 
given independently of the " work of the mind." He is only 
wrong in this view because he forgets that what is given 
in this way is merely the that or existence of the world of 
real being, not its what or content in its true character as 
ultimately ascertained by scientific thought^ 
U § 8. The fundamental characteristic of experience, then, 
for the metaphysician, is its immediacy : the fact that in 
e xperience as such the e xistence ^nfl ^^^ ^<^"tpnt of what is 
a pprehend ed^iu:e .not me ntally se parated. This immediacy 
may be due, as in the case of mere uninterpreted sensation, 
to the absence of reflective analysis of the given into its con- 
stituent aspects or elements. But it may also be due, as we 
shall have opportunities to see more fully later on, to the 
fusion at a higher level into a single directly apprehended 
whole of results originally won by the process of abstraction 
and reflection. There is an immediacy of experience which 
is below mediate reflective knowledge, but there is also a 
higher immediacy which is above it To explain and justify 
this statement will be the work of subsequent chapters ; for 
the present we may be content to illustrate it by a simple 
example. A work of art with an intricate internal structure, 
such, for instance, as a musical composition or a chess pro- 
blem, as directly presented to the artistically uncultivated 
man, is little more than a mere succession of immediately 
given data in which the aspects of existence and content are v 
as yet hardly separated ; it has no significance or meaningp^ 
but merely is. As education in the perception of artistic 
form proceeds, the separation becomes at first more and 
more prominent Each subordinate part of the structure 
now acquires a meaning or significance in virtue of its place 
in the whole, and this meaning is at first something over and 
above the directly presented character of the part, something 
which has to be grasped by reflective analysis and com- 
parison of part with part. The individual part has now, 
through analysis of its content, come to mean or stand for 

^ We shall see in Bk. II. chap, i that the " that " of an experience implies 
relation to a unique individual interest or purpose. 
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something outside itself, namely, its relation to all the other 
parts. But with the completion of our aesthetic education 
the immediacy thus destroyed is once more restored. To the 
fully trained perception the meaning of the composition or the 
problem, its structure as an artistic whole, is no longer some- 
thing which has to be pieced together and inferred by re- 
flective comparison: it is now directly apprehended as a 
stnicti^aljuuty. The composition has a meaning, and thus j 
tfieresults of the intermediate stage of reflection and I 
comparison are not lost, but taken up into the completed)/ 
experience. But the meaning is no longer external to the 
existence of the composition ; it is what it means, and it 
means what it is.^ We may subsequently see that what is 
thus strikingly illustrated by the case of artistic perception 
holds good, to a greater or less degree, of all advance in the 
understanding of reality. It is perhaps the fundamental I 
philosophical defect of what is popularly called ^ Mysticism / 
that it ignores this difference between a higher ana a lower! 
immediacy, and thus attempts to restore the direct contactj 
with felt reality which scientific reflection inevitably loosens 
by simply undoing the work of analytic thought and revert- 
ing to the standpoint of mere uninterpreted feeling.* 

§ 9. We may perhaps specify one further characteristic 
which seems, at least, to belong to every datum of immediate 
experience. Every experience seems to be implicitly com- 
plex, that is, its aspect of content appears never to be ab- 
solutely simply, but always to contain a plurality of aspects, 
which, as directly felt, are not distinct, but are at the same 
time distinguishable as soon as we begin by reflection to 
describe and analyse it. From the nature of the case this 
complexity cannot be directly ascertained by inspection, for 
the inspection itself presupposes that we are dealing with the 
experience not as immediately felt, but as already sufficiently 
analysed and reflected upon to be described in general terms. 
Indirectly, however, our result seems to be established by 
the consideration that, as soon as we reflect upon the given 
at all, we find these distinguishable aspects within its content, 
and that, unless they were there implicitly from the first, it 

' Of course this is only partly tme. As we shall see in the sec^uel, to " be 
what it means and mean what it is" is an ideal never fuify realised in the 
structure of any finite piece of reality, precisely because the finite, as its name 
implies, is never a completely systematic whole. 

' On the psychological processes by which meaning b acquired, see Stout, 
Manual of Psychology t bk. i. chap. 2 ; and on the apprehension of form, the same 
author's Analytic Psychology ^ bk. L chap. 3. Mudi interesting discussion of the 
difference between " external " and " internal " meaning will be found in Royce, 
The World and the Individual^ Pirst Series. 

3 
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IS hard to see how the mere process of reflection could have 
given birth to them. Thus, for instance, in even the most 
rudimentary experience there would appear to be something 
answering to the distinction between the presentational 
quality of a sensation and its accompanying tone of pleasure 
or pain. It is difficult, again, not to think that in any sentient 
experience there must be some difference between elements 
which correspond to more or less stable conditions of the 
sentient organism itself (" organic sensation ") and those which 
correspond to relatively novel and infrequent features of the 
environment Some philosophers would indeed be prepared 
to go further, and to maintain that a more or less explicit 
consciousness of distinction between self and not-self, or again 
between subject and object, is logically involved in the very 
possibility of an experience. The question, as a psychological 
one, need not be raised here ; it must, however, be carefully 
remarked that whatever view we may adopt as to the number 
and character of the aspects which analysis reveals within the 
contents of the simplest experience, those aspects, as directly 
apprehended, originally constitute an unanalysed whole. 
\ Our various subsequent analyses all presuppose theories as to 
■ the ultimate wAat of experience which it is the business of 
Metaphysics to test. 

§ 10. Our foregoing discussion of the metaphysical 
criterion will suggest a fairly definite ideal of what a com- 
pletely adequate apprehension of the whole of reality would 
be. A completely adequate apprehension of reality would 
be one which contained all reality and nothing but reality,!* 
and thus involved no element whatever of deceptive appear-/ 
ance. As such it would, in the ^rst place, be all-embracing ; 
it would include in itself every datum of direct experience, 
and, since nothing but data of experience, or, as we have also 
called them, matters of psychical fact, are the materials of 
reality, it would contain nothing else. In the secood place, 
it would contain all its data without contradiction or dis- 
crepancy as part of a single system with a harmonious 
internal structure of its own. For wherever there is dis- 
crepancy, as we have already seen, there is imperfect and 
therefore partially false appearance. And, in the tbird place, 
such an all-embracing harmonious apprehension of tEe whole 
data of experience would clearly transcend that separation 
of existence from content which is temporarily effected by 
our own efforts to restate our experience in a consistent form. 
It would, because complete in itself, involve at a higher level 
that immediacy which, at a lower level, we know as character- 
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istic of feeling. It would thus experience the whole of real 
existence directly as a system with internal consistency and 
structure, but without any reference to anything beyond 
itself. As we said of the artistic whole, so we may say of 
the whole of existence as it might be apprehended by a 
completed insight, it would be what it meant, and mean 
what it was. To such an ideally complete experience of 
reality as a single system, by way of marking its exclusively 
experiential nature, we may give the name, introduced into 
Philosophy by Avenarius, of a " pure " experience, that is, an 
experience which is in all its parts experience and nothing 1 ' 
else. Of course, in adopting the name, we are not necessarily 
identifying ourselves with the further views of Avenarius as 
to what in particular the structure of such an experience 
would be. 

Our o wn hja aan experience clearly falls far short of such 
an ideal, and that for twg reasons. To begin widi, our ex- ] 
perience is incomplete m respect of its data : there is much 
in reality which never directly enters into the structure of 
our experience at alL Of much of what falls within the 
scope of our knowledge we can only say, in a general way, 
how it would appear to ourselves supposing certain con- 
ditions of its perceptibility to be realised, and even these 
conditions are usually only most imperfectly known. What 
the actual matters of psychical fact corresponding to these 
conditions and to the appearance which they would determine . 
for us are, we are totally unable to say. Again, there may "J- 
well be much in the real world which never, even in this "" ' 
indirect way, enters into the structure of human knowledge 
at all. Hence our human experience and the intellectual 
constructions by which we seek to interpret it have always 
the character of being piecemeal and fragmentary. Perfect 
apprehension of systematic reality as a whole would be able 
to deduce from any one fact in the universe the nature of 
every other fact Or rather, as the whole would be presented 
at once in its entirety, there would be no need for the 
deduction ; every fact would be directly seen as linked with 
every other by the directly intuited nature of the system to 
which all facts belong. But in our imperfect human appre- 
hension of the world our facts appear to be largely given us 
in isolation and independence of one another as bare " casual 
conjunctions" or "collocations," and the hypotheses by 
which we seek to weld them into a system, however largely 
determined by the character of our data, never quite get rid 
of an element of arbitrary " free " construction. They are 
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never fully necessitated as to their entirety by the nature of 
the facts they serve to connect. Hence we can never be 
certain that our hypothetical constructions themselves are 
true in the sense of consisting of statements of what for a 
completed experience would be matters of fact. Our ideal 
is to connect our presented facts by constructions in which 
each link is itself matter of fact, or experience, in the sense 
that it would under known conditions form the content of 
a direct apprehension. But it is an ideal which, owing to 
the fragmentary character of our own experience, we are 
never able adequately to realise. In all our sciences we are \ 
constantly compelled to use hypothetical constructions, which | 
often are, and for all we know always may be, merely / 
"symbolic," in the sense that, though useful in the co-L 
ordination of experienced data, they could never themselves/ 
become objects of direct experience, because they conflict/ 
either with the general nature of experience as such, or with 
the special nature of the particular experiences in which 
they would have to be presented. Our scientific hypotheses 
thus present a close analogy with the uninterpretable stages 
in the application of an algebraical calculus to a numerical 
or geometrical subject-matter. Their usefulness in enabling 
us to co-ordinate and predict facts of direct experience need 
no more guarantee their own reality, than the usefulness of 
such a calculus guarantees our ability to And an intelligible 
V interpretation for all the symbolic operations it involves.^ 
In a pure or completed experience, at once all-comprehend- 
ing and systematic, where existence and content, fact and 
construction, were no longer separated, there could of course 
be no place for such ultimately uninterpretable symbolism. 

Our fundamental metaphysical problem, then, is that of / 
discovering, if we can, the general or formal characteristics*/^ 
of such a complete or " pure " experience, i^. those V^ 



\ characteristics which belong to it simply in virtue of its all- 
"^ containing and completely systematic nature. Further, it\s^ 
would be the work of a completed Metaphysic to ascertain \!— 



which among the universal characteristics of our own human 

^ For some good observations on the fallacy of assuming that mathematical 
s3rmbolism must always be interpretable, see B. Russell, FoutuUUiom of Geometry^ 
p. 45-46 ; or Whitdiead, Umversal Algebra^ vol. i. p. 10 ff. For a further 
elaboration of the argument of the foregoing section I ma)r refer to m^ Problem of 
Conduct, pp . IA~2I. I need hardly warn the reader against confiismg a "sym- 
bolic *' concept m my sense of the word, i.e. one which cannot be fully interpreted 
in terms of direct experience, with a "symbolic" idea in Mr. Spencer's sense, 
i,e. one which is not, psychologically, a copy of the presentations for which it 
stands. Our use of the word is, of course, purely logical, and has nothing to do 
with the psychological character of mental images, but only with their meaning. 
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experience of the world are such as must belong to any co- * 
herent experience in virtue of its nature, and are thus identifi- 
able with the formal characteristics of a ** pure " experience. \ 
Also, our science would have to decide what features of * 
human experience, among those which do not possess this - ^ 
character, approximate most nearly to it, and would thus '^--. 
require least modification in order to enable them to take 

their place in an absolutely complete and harmonious ex- 

perience of reality. If we could completely carry out our Yl^ 
programme, we should, in the first place, have a general /| 
conception of what in outline the constitution of experienced ^ 
reality as a systematic whole is ; and, in the second, we should^ 
be able to arrange the various concepts and categories byvf" 
which we seek, alike in everyday thinking and in the various 
sciences, to interpret the world of our experience, in an 
ascending order of d^^ees of truth and reality, according to 
the extent to which they would require to be modified before 
they could become adequate to express the nature of a 
systematic experienced reality. The knowledge conveyed by 1 
such a science would, of course, not be itself the pure or all- « 
embracing experience of Reality, but merely mediat e know- ; 
ledge about the general nature of such an experience, and j 
would therefore, so far, be like all mere knowledge about an I 
object, abstract and imperfect It would still refer to some- 
thing beyond itself, and thus have a meaning other than its 
own existence. But, unlike all other knowledge, our meta- 
physical knowledge of the formal character of an all-inclusive 
experienced whole would be finals in the sense that no 
addition of fresh knowledge could modify it in principle. * * 
I Fresh knowledge, which in all other cases involves at least . ' ' 
. I the possibility of a transformation of existing theories, would 
\here do no more than fill in and make more concrete our 
' (conception of the system of Reality, without affecting our 
insight into its general structure. 

We may perhaps illustrate this conception of a knowledge 
which, though imperfect, is yet final, by an instance borrowed 
from elementary Mathematics. We know absolutely and 
precisely, e.g.y what the symbol *k stands for. t is completely 
determined for us by the definition that it is the ratio of 
the circumference of a circle to its diameter. And again, we 
can define unequivocally both the terms, circumference and 
diameter of the circle, which we have employed in our de- 
finition of T. Thus our knowledge of the meaning of the # 
symbol is clearly final ; no fresh accretion to our knowledge ' * 
will make any modification in it. At the same time, our 
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knowledge of t, though final, is imperfect. For the quantity^ 
9r is incommensurable, and thus we can never precisely 
evaluate it. All we can do is to assign its value correctly 
within any desired degree of approximation. Again, while 
no approximation gives an absolutely correct value for the 
quantity, one approximation is, of course, closer than another. 
Because no approximation is more than approximately the 
truth, it by no means follows that all are equally wide of 
the mark. Similarly, it may well be that, though we can 
say with finality what the general nature of experience and 
experienced Reality as a systematic whole is, yet, when we 
come to ask after the character of the system in detail, we 
have to depend on sciences which are merely approximate in 
their results ; it will not follow, as is sometimes assumed, 
that the categories of one science do not present us with a 
nearer approximation to the absolute truth than those of 
another.^ 

§ 1 1. We majtQid this chapter with some general reflec- 
tions on the(^^/A^a^equired for such a science of Meta- 
physics as we iRcv^^escribed in the preceding paragraphs. 
The true character of any scientific method can, of course, 
.1- only be discovered by the actual use of it ; a preliminary 
disquisition on the nature of a method not previously ex- 
hibited in actual use is apt to be at best sterile, and at 
worst a positive source of prejudices which may subsequently 
seriously hamper the process of investigation. Still, there 
are certain general characteristics of the method imposed on 
us by our conception of the problems to be solved which may 
conveniently be pointed out at this stage of our inquiry. 
Our method will, in the first place, clearly be analytical and 
critical in its character. We analyse experience with a view 
to discovering its implications^ and we analyse our various 
scientific and unscientific theories of the contents of the 
world-system for the same purpose. Also, once having 
determined what are the formal characteristics of an all- 
embracing, systematic whole of experienced fact, we cr^icise 
our various concepts and theories by reference to these 
characteristics as an ultimate standard of reality and truth. 
\ Negatively, we may add that our method is non-empirical^ 
'^ and also non-inductive^ in the same sense in which pure 
Mathematics, for instance, may be called non-inductive. It 
is non-empirical inasmuch as we are called upon to analys 
all our data and criticise all our pre-conceived theories. We 
are not allowed to accept any fact without analysis, or any 

^ Compare my Problem of Conduct^ pp. 2^39. 
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concept without criticism, as an unchallenged datum upon 
which we may build without preliminary justification. Hence 
our method is non-empirical. Also, as our analysis is con-» 
cemed entirely with the internal character and self-consistency 
of the data analysed, it is, like the reasonings of pure Mathe-. 
matics, independent of external confirmation outside the 
analysed data themselves, and is therefore non-inductive.^, 
In precisely the same sense our method and its results may 
be called, if we please, a priori; that is to say, we proceed 
entirely by internal analysis of certain data, and are, alike 
in procedure and result, independent of experience outside 
the experience we are concerned with analysing. We can, of 
course, add that our method is canstructivey that is, if success- / *% 
fully carried out it would culminate in an intellectual attitude V^"^ 
towards the world which, as an intellectual attitude, we did 
not possess before entering on our study of Metaphysics ; 
but as construction, in this sense, is characteristic of all 
scientific .aiethod, it does not seem necessary to specify it as 
a'peculiarity of metaphysical procedure in particular. 

Hist orically, o ur conception of metaphysical method as 
fundamentally analytical and directed to iSde detection and 
removal of internal contradictions in the categories of ordinary 
thought, is perhaps nearer to the view of ijerbart than to 
that of any other great philosopher of the past. In our 
insistence upon the non-empirical and, in a sense, a prion 
character of Metaphysics, we are again, of course, largely in 
agreement with the position of Kant There is, however, a 
most important difference between our own and the Kantian 
conception of the a priori upon which it is essential to insist. . 
A-priority, as we have used the term, stands merely fory* 
a peculiarity of the method of Metaphysics ; by an a priori 
method we understood one which is confined to the internal 
analysis of a datum and independent of external reference to 
outside facts. With Kant the a priori is a name for certain \ 
forms of perception and thought which, because revealed by 
analysis as present, in every experience, are supposed to be 
given independently of all experience whatsoever, and so come 
to be identified by him as " the work of the mind," in opposi- 
tion to the empirical factor in experience, which is held to be 
the product of an external system of " things-in-themselves." 
Hence Kant's whole discussion of the a priori is vitiated by 

*Thc fundamental peculiarity of ** inductive** pfo ce dure , in fact, is that,! 
while its object is the internal analysis of its data, which, if completed, would.? 
permit of a universal conclusion being drawn from the single case, it is never! 
able to effect the analysis, and b driven to reinforce it by external comparison! 
with *' similar " cases. 
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a constant confusion between what is metSLphysioMyn^essafy 
(i,e. implied in the existence of knowledge) aniawhat is 
psycho\ogicQi]y./iumitive. This confusion, perplexing enough 
in Kant, reaches a climax in the works of writers like Mr. 
Spencer, who appear to think that the whole question of the 
presence of a non-empirical factor in knowledge can be 
decided by an appeal to genetic Psychology. It is clear 
that, from our point of view, the identification of the a priori 
with the " work of the mind " would involve a metaphysical 
theory as to the constitution of experience which we are not 
entitled to adopt without proof.^ 

A word ought perhaps to be said about our attitude 
towards the " dialectical " method as employed by Hegel and 
his followers. It was Hegel's conviction that the whole series 
of concepts or categories by which the mind attempts to 
grasp the nature of experienced Reality as a whole, from the 
most rudimentary to the most adequate, can be exhibited in 
a fixed order which arises from the very nature of thought 
itself. We begin, he held, by the affirmation of some rude 
and one-sided conception of the character of what is ; the 
very imperfection of our concept then forces us on to affirm 
its opposite as equally true. But the opposite, in its turn, is 
no less one-sided and inadequate to express the full character 
of concrete reality. Hence we are driven to negate our first 
negation by affirming a concept which includes both the 
original affirmation and its opposite as subordinate aspects. 
The same process repeats itself again at a higher stage with 
our new category, and thus we gradually pass by a series of 
successive triads of categories, each consisting of the three 
stages of affirmation, negation, and negation of the negation, 
from the beginning of an intellectual interpretation of the 
world of experience, the thought of it as mere " Being," not 
further defined, to the apprehension of it as the " Absolute 
Idea," or concrete system of spiritual experience. It was 
the task of abstract Metaphysics (called by Hegel, Logic) to 
exhibit the successive stages of this process as a systematic 
orderly advance, in which the nature of each stage is deter- 
mined by its place in the whole. As Hegel also held that 
this "dialectic" process is somehow not confined to the 
" subjective " or private intelligence of the student of Philo- 
sophy, but also realised in the structure of the "objective" 
universe, it followed that its successive stages could be 

^ On the confusion between the metaphysical and psychological standpoint in 
Kant's own treatment of the a priori^ see B. Russell, Foundaiiom of Geonutiy^ 
pp. 1-4, and Adamson, Development of Modem Philosophy^ bk. i. pp. 344-247. 
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detected in physical nature and in History in the same order 
in which they occur in " Logic," and many of Hegel's best- 
known works are devoted to exhibiting the facts of Physics, 
Ethics, Religion, and History in the light of this doctrine. 
The subsequent advances of the various sciences have so ' 
completely proved the arbitrariness and untrustworthiness of 
the results obtained by these " deductions," that some of the 
best exponents of the Hegelian type of Philosophy are now 
agreed to abandon the claim of the Dialectic to be more than 
a system atisation of the stages through which the individual 
mind must pass in its advance towards a finally satisfactory 
conception of Reality. But even within these limits its pre- 
tensions are probably exaggerated. No satisfactory proof 
can be produced that, even in abstract Metaphysics, the 
succession of categories must be precisely that adopted by 
Hegel. There are some categories of the first importance, 
e^.^ that of order in Mathematics, which hardly get any- \ \ 
recognition at all in his system, and others, such as those 
of " Mechanism " and " Chemism," which play a prominent 
part, are obviously largely dependent for their position upon 
the actual development of the various sciences in Hegel's . 
own time. Hence the method seems unsuitable for the 
original attainment of philosophical truth. At best it might 
serve, as Lotze has remarked, as a convenient method for the 
arrangement of truth already obtained by other means, and 
even for this purpose it seems clear that the succession of 
cat^ories actually adopted by Hegel would require constant 
modification to adapt the general scheme to later develop- 
ments of the various special sciences. 

Consult further : — F. H. HrzAley^ Appearance and Reality^ 
chaps. 13, 14; B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic^ l^ct. 2 \ 
Shad worth Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience^ bk. i. chap, i ; 
J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics^ bk. i. chaps. 2 and 4. 
And for criticism of the Hegelian dialectic : J. E. MTaggart, 
Studies in Hegelian Dialecticy chaps. 1-3 ; J. B. Baillie, The 
Origin and Significance of HegeFs Logic^ chaps. 8-12, especi- 
ally chap. 12; and also Adamson, Development of Modem 
Philosophy^ bk. 1. pp. 27 1 ff. 



CHAPTER III 
THE SUB-DIVISIONS OF METAPHYSICS 

§ I. The traditional sub -division of Metaphysics into Ontology ^ Cosmology ^ 
Rational Psychology, common to all the great modem constructive 
systems. § 2. Precise sense in which we adopt these divisions for the 
purposes of our own treatment of the subject. § 3. Relation of Cosmology 
and Rational Psychology to the empirical sciences. 

§ I. English philosophers, who have usually been imbued 
with a wholesome distrust of deliberate system-making, have 
commonly paid comparatively little attention to the question 
of the number and character of the sub-divisions of meta- 
physical philosophy. They have been content to raise the 
questions which interested them in the order of their occur- 
rence to their own minds, and have gladly left it to the 
systematic historians of Philosophy, who have rarely been 
Englishmen, to discuss the proper arrangement of the parts 
of the subject. Continental thinkers, who are naturally more 
prone to conscious systematisation, have bestowed more 
thought on the problem of method and order, with the result 
that each great independent philosopher has tended to make 
his own special arrangement of the parts of his subject. The 
different arrangements, however, seem all to agree in con- 
forming to a general type, which was most clearly exhibited 
by the otherwise rather arid Wolffian dogmatism of the 
eighteenth century. All the constructive systems (those, ^^., 
of Hegel, Herbart, Lotze,) feel the necessity of giving the 
S^x&t place to a general discussion of the most universal char- 
acteristics which we find ourselves constrained to ascribe 
in thought to any reality which is to be an intelligible and 
coherent system and not a mere chaos. This division of the 
subject is commonly known by the title it bears alike in the 
Wolffian Metaphysic and the systems of Herbart and Lotze, 
as Ontology} or the general doctrine of Being ; with H^el 

^ The name is ultimately derived from Aristotle's definition of "First Philo- 
sophy " — which along with Mathematics and Physics constitutes, according to his 
system, the whole of Theoretical Science — as the knowledge of hvra, j tfrra, ue. 
of the general character of the real as real, as distinguished from the knowledge 

48 
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it constitutes, as a whole, the contents of the science of Logicy 
as distinguished from the other two great departments of 
speculative thought, the Philosophies of Nature and Mind ; 
and its most formal and general parts, again, compose, within 
the Hegelian Logic itself, the special first section entitled 
"Doctrine of Being." 

Further, every system of metaphysical philosophy is « 
bound to deal with more special problems, which readily fall 
into two principal classes. It has to consider the meaning 
and validity of the most jjniver^al conceptions of which we 
seek to understand the nature of the individual objects which 
make "Qp the experienced physical world, "extension," 
"succession," "space," "time," "number," "magnitude," 
"motion," "change," "quality," and the more complex 
categories of "matter," "force," "causality," "interaction," 
" thinghood," and so forth. Again, Metaphysics has to deal L 

with the meaning and validity of the universal predicates by ^^ 

which we seek to interpret the nature' of the experiencing 
mind itself, and its relation both to other minds and to 
the objects of the physical world, "the soul," "the self," 
" the subject," " self-consciousness," " ethical purpose," and so 
forth. Hence it has been customary to recognise a second 
and third part of Metaphysics, dealing respectively with the 
most general characteristics of external Nature and of con- 
scious Mind. These sections of the subject are commonly 
known as Cosmology and Rational Psychology. In Hegel's 
system they appear in a double form : in their most abstract 
generality they constitute the "Doctrine of Essence," and 
3ie " Doctrine of the Notion " in the Hegelian Logic ; in their 
more concrete detail they form the second and third parts of 
his complete system or " Encyclopaedia " of the philosophical 
sciences, the previously mentioned Philosophies of Nature 
and Mind. 

In the pre-Kantian eighteenth century it was not unusual 
to add yet a fourth division to Metaphysics, Rational Theology ^ 
the doctrine of the existence and attributes of God, so far as 
they can be deduced from general philosophical principles 
apart from the appeal to specific revelation. Kant's on- 
slaught on the whole Wolffian scheme in the " Dialectic of 
Pure Reason," while profoundly modifying for the future the 
view taken by metaphysicians of Cosmology and Rational 
Psychology, proved annihilating so far as eighteenth-century v ' 
Deism and its philosophical offspring. Rational Theology, 

of the mathematician and the physicist, who only deal with the real in so far as 
it exhihits number and magnitude, and sensible change respectively. 
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were concerned, and that sub-division may fairly be said to 
have disappeared from subsequent philosophical systems.^ 

§ 2. There are good and obvious reasons why we should 
adhere, in the form of our inquiry, to the main outlines of 
this traditional scheme. It is true that it is largely a question 
\^- \of simple convenience what order we adopt in a systematic 
metaphysical investigation. A genuinely philosophical 
survey of the general character of knowledge and experience 
would exhibit so complete a systematic unity, that you might 
start from any point in it and reach the same results, much 
as you may go round a circle equally well from any point of 
the periphery. But for the beginner, at any rate, it is advan- 
tageous to start with the general question what we mean by 
Being or Reality, and what character is to be ascribed to 
the whole of Being as such, before attacking the problem of 
the particular kind of Being which belongs to the various 
" realities " of common life and the special sciences. Thus 
we have to discuss in the first part of our programme such 
questions as the relation of Being in general to experience, 
the sense in which Being may be said to be inseparable from, 
and yet again to transcend, experience ; the problem of the 
existence of different kinds or degrees of Being ; the question 
whether Being is ultimately one or many ; the relation be- 
tween Real Being and its appearances. All these problems 
correspond with reasonable closeness to the contents of what 
was traditionally known as Ontology. 

It is only when we have reached some definite conclusion 
on these most fundamental questions that we shall be in a 
position to deal with the more special problems suggested 
by the various departments of science and common life; 
hence we shall do well to acquiesce in the arrangement by 
which Ontology was made to precede the other divisions 
of the subject. Again, in dealing with the more complex 
special problems pf Metaphysics, it is natural to recognise 
a distinction corresponding to the separation of Cosmology 
from Rational Psychology. Common language shows that 
for most of the purposes of human thought and action the 
contents of the world of experience tend to fall into the two 
groups of mere things and things which are sentient and 
purposive — Physical Nature on the one hand, and Minds or 
Spirits on the other. We must, of course, be careful not to 

^ Less efTective in immediate results, but no less thorough and acute than the 
Kantian ** Critique of Speculative Theolo^," were Hume's posthumous Dia- 
\ logues on Natural Religtoftj a work which nas hardly received its full meed of 
consideration from the professional historians of Philosophy. 
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confuse this division of the objects of experience with the 
distinction between an experienced object as such and the 
subject of experience. We are to start, in our critical inves- 
tigation, not with the artificial point of view of Psychology, 
which sets the "subject" of presentations over-against the 
presentations considered as conveying information about 
" objects of knowledge," but with the standpoint of practical 
life, in which the individual agent is opposed to an environ- 
ment itself consisting largely of similar individual agents. 
It is not " Nature " on the one side and a " perceiving mind "\ 
on the other, but an environment composed partly of physical 
things, partly of other human and animal minds, that fur- 
nishes the antithesis on which the distinction of Cosmology 
from Rational Psychology is founded. There is no confusion 
against which we shall need to be more on our guard than 
this fallacious identification of Mind or Spirit with the 
abstract subject of psychological states, and of the " environ- 
ment" of the individual with Physical Nature. Of course, 
it is true that we necessarily interpret the inner life of other 
minds in terms of our own incommunicably individual 
experience, but it is equally true that our own direct 
experience of ourselves is throughout determined by inter- 
action with other agents of the same type as ourselves. It ' 
is a pure delusion to suppose that we begin by finding, 
ourselves in a world of mere physical things to some of/ 
which we afterwards come by an after-thought, based on 
"analogy," to ascribe "consciousness" akin to our own.| 
Hence, to avoid possible misunderstandings, it would be 
better to drop the traditional appellations " Cosmology " and 
" Rational Psychology," and to call the divisions of applied 
Metaphysics, as Hegel does, the Philosophy of Nature and of 
Spirit or Mind respectively.^ 

^ The &llacy of the assumption that our environment is directly given in) 
experience as merely ph3rsical is best brought out by Avenarius in his masterly ' 
little work Der Mensehliche Welibegriff, which should be familiar to all students \ 
of Philosophy who are able to read German. The purely English reader will 
find many fruitful suggestions in Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ pt. iv., 
" Refutation of Dualism.*' Much confusion is caused in philosophical discussion 
by the unscholarly use of the epistemological term "object" (which properly . 
signifies "object of cognition*'*) instead of the more familiar "thing" to denote-^ 
the constituent elements of our environment as it is actually experienced in 
practical life. In strictness the elements of the environment are " objects" only 
tor an imaginary consciousness which is thought of as merely cognisant of pre- 
sented fiu:t, a point which Prof. MUnsterberg has emphasised. For practical life \ 
the essential character of the environment is not merely that it is "presented," ! 
bat that it interacts with our own purposive activity; it thus consists not oft 
" objects," but of " thinp." 

iXL including the minds of our fellows among the things which constitute our 
environment, we must not commit the mistake of supposing " minds" as factors 
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In recognising this sub-division of applied Metaphysics 
into two sections, dealing respectively with Physical Nature 
and with Mind or Spirit, we do not mean to suggest that 
there is an absolute disparity between these two classes of 
things. It is, of course, a matter for philosophical criticism 
itself to decide whether this difference may not in the end 
. turn out to be merely apparent. This will clearly be the 
case if either minds can be shown, as the materialist holds, 
to be simply a peculiar class of highly complex physical 
things, or physical things to be, as the idealist contends, 
really minds of an unfamiliar and non-human type. It is 
sufficient for us that the difference, whether ultimate or not, 
is marked enough to give rise to distinct classes of problems, 
which have to be treated separately and on their own merits. 
We may feel convinced on general philosophical grounds 
that minds and physical things are ultimately existences of 
the same general type, whether we conceive diat type after 
the fashion of the materialist or of the idealist, but this 
conviction does not in the least affect the fact that the 
special metaphysical problems suggested by our experience 
of physical things are largely different from those which are 
forced on us by our interest in the minds of our fellows. In 
the one connection we have, for instance, to discuss the 
questions connected with such categories as those of uniform 
spatial extension, uniform obedience to general law, the 
constitution of a whole which is an aggregate of parts ; in the 
other, those connected with the meaning and value of ethical, 
artistic, and religious aspiration, the concept of moral freedom, 
the nature of personal identity. Even the categories which 
seem at first sight most readily applicable both to physical 
things and to minds, such as those of quality and number, 
lead to special difficulties in the two contrast^ cases. This 
consideration seems to justify us in separating the meta- 
physics of Mind from the metaphysics of Nature, and the 

in immediate experience to be *' incorporeal realities" or *' complexes of states 
of consciousness." The distinction between mind and body, and the concept of 
mind as ** within the body," or again as a '' fonction " of the body, are psycho- 
lo|g;icaI h^ypotheses which only arise in the course of subsequent reflective analysis 
ofexpenence. Of the worth of these hypotheses we shall have to speak Utter. At 
present it is enough to note that for direct experience a ** mind " means simply a 
^ thing with individual purpose. What for my direct experience distinguishes my 
fellow-man from a stock or stone, is not the presence witnin him of an incorporeid 
"soul "or "consciousness," but the fact that I must take account c^ his in- 
dividual purposes and adapt myself to them if I wish to achieve my owd. 
Here agam the reader of German will do well to consult Prof. MUnsterberg 
( Grundzuge der Psychologic^ vol. i. chaps. 1-3). See also a paper on •* Mind ani \ 
Nature " by the present writer in International Journal of Ethics for October ''• 
1902. 
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superior difficulty of many of the problems which belong to 
the former is a further reason for following the traditional 
order of the two sub-divisions, and placing Rational 
Psychology after Cosmology. In so far as the problems of 
Rational Theology can be separated from those of general 
Ontology, the proper place for them seems to be that section 
of Rational Psychology which deals with the meaning and 
worth of our religious experiences. 

§ 3. It remains, in concluding the present chapter, to 
utter a word of caution as to the relation between the two y 
divisions of applie^LMetaphysics and the body of the 
^SlPi£feil-§*cififlC6S. It is perhaps hardly necessary to warn 
the student that Rational Cosmology and Psychology would 
become worse than useless if conceived of as furnishing in 
any sense a substitute for the experimental study of the 
physical, psychological, and social sciences. They are ? 
essentially departments of Metaphysics, and for that very . 
reason are incapable of adding a single fact to the sum of 1 
our knowledge of ascertained fact. No doubt the discredit 
into which Metaphysics — except in the form of tacit and 
unconscious assumption — has fallen among students of 
positive science, is largely due to the unfortunate presump- 
tion with which Schelling, and to a less degree Hegel, 
attempted to put metaphysical discussion in the place of the 1 
experimental investigation of the facts of nature and of \ 
mind. At the present day this mistake is less likely to be 
committed; the danger is rather that applied Metaphysics u 
may be declared purely valueless because it is incapable of I 
adding to our store of facts. The truth is, that it has a real 
value, but a value of a different kind from that which has 
sometimes been ascribed to it. It is concerned not with 
the accumulation of facts, but with the interpretation of 
previously ascertained facts, looked at broadly and as a 
whole. When the facts of physical Nature and of Mind and 
the special laws of their connection have been discovered 
and systematised by the most adequate methods of experi- 
ment, observation, and mathematical calculation at our dis- 
posal, the question still remains, how we are to conceive of \ 
the whole realm of such facts consistently with the general I 
conditions of logical and coherent thought If we choose to 
define positive science as the systematic establishment of , 
the special laws of connection between facts, we may say** 
that over and above the scientific problem of the systematisa-i j 
tion of facts there is the further /Ai&j(^A/ir^/ problem of their^ 
interpretation. This latter problem does not cease to be 
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legitimate because it has been illegitimately confounded by 
certain thinkers with the former. 

Or we may put the case in another way. The whole process 

of scientific systematisation involves certain assumptions 

as to the ultimate nature of the facts which are system- 

^atised. Thus the very performance of an experiment for 

the purpose of verifying a suggested hypothesis involves the 

assumption that the facts with which the hypothesis is con- 

^^ cerned conform to general laws, and that these laws are 

such as to be capable of formulation by human intelligence. 

If " nature " is not in some sense " uniform," the conclusive 

force of a successful experiment is logically nil. Hence the 

\ necessity for an inquiry into the character of the presup- 

l positions involved in scientific procedure, and the amount 

\of justification which can be found for them. For practical 

purposes, no doubt, the presuppositions of inductive science 

are sufficiently justified by its actual successes. But the 

question for us as metaphysicians, as we have already seen, 

is that not of their usefulness but of their truth. 

It may be said that the inquiry ought in any case to be 
left to the special student of the physical and psychological 
sciences themselves. This, however, would involve serious 
neglect of the great principle of division of labour. It is 
I true, of course, that, other things being equal, the better 
^ stored the mind of the philosopher with scientific facts, the 
sounder will be his judgment on the interpretation and 
implications of the whole body of facts. But, at the same 
time, the gifts which make a successful experimentalist and 
investigator of facts are not altogether the same which are 
required for the philosophical analysis of the implications of 
facts, nor are both always conjoined in the same man. 
There is no reason, on the one hand, why the able experi- 
menter should be compelled to desist from the discovery of 
facts of nature until he can solve the philosophical problems 
presented by the very existence of a world of physical facts ; 
nor, on the other, why the thinker endowed by nature with 
powers of philosophical analysis should be forbidden to 
exercise them until he has mastered all the facts which are 
known by the specialists. What the philosopher needs to 
know, as the starting-point for his investigation, is not the 
specialist's facts as such, but the general principles which 
the specialist uses for their discovery and correlation. His 
study is a " science of sciences," not in the sense that it is 
a sort of universal encyclopaedia of instructive and enter- 
taining knowledge, but in the more modest sense of being 
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a systematised reflection upon the concepts and methods 
with which the sciences, and the less methodical thought of 
everyday practical life work, and an attempt to try them by 
the standard of ultimate coherence and intelligibility. 

Note. — If we retain Psychology y as is done, ^^., by Lotze, 
as the title of our Metaphysic of Mind, we ought in con- 
sistency to give the word a greatly extended sense. The 
facts which the Metaphysic of Mind attempt to interpret, 
comprise not only those of Psychology in the stricter sense 
(the abstract study of the laws of mental process), but those of 
all the various sciences which deal with the concrete manifes- 
tation of mind in human life (Ethics, ^Esthetics, Sociology, 
the study of Religion, etc.). This is one reason for prefer- 
ring the Hegelian designation " Philosophy of Mind " to the 
traditional one of Rational Psychology. The associations of 
the word Philosophy in English are, however, so vague that the 
adoption of the Hegelian title might perhaps be understood 
as identifying this division of Metaphysics with the whole 
content of the mental sciences. But for the unfamiliarity of 
the expression, I should recommend some such phrase as 

; ^Metaphysics of Human .Society as the most adequate 

* 'description of this branch of our science. 



BOOK II 

ONTOLOGY — THE GENERAL 
STRUCTURE OF REALITY 

CHAPTER I 

REALITY AND EXPERIENCE 

§ I. In a sense "reality" for each of us means that of which he must take 
account if his special purposes are to find fulfilment § 2. But ultimately 
the world must possess a structure of which oi/ purposes, each in its own 
way, must take account. This is the " Ultimate Reality " or " Al^olute " of 
Metaphysics. In Metaphysics we regard it from the special standpoint of the 
scientific intellect. There are other legitimate attitudes towaras it, i,^,, 
that of practical religion. § 3. The inseparability of reality from immediate 
experience involves the recognition of it as teleolo^cal and as uniquely 
inoividual. § 4. The experience within which all reahty falls cannot be my 
own, nor yet the "collective" experience of the aggregate of conscious 
being^ It must be an individual experience which apprehends the totality 
of existence as the harmonious embodiment of a single "purpose." The 
nearest analogue our own life presents to such a type of experience b to be 
found in the satisfied insight of personal love. § 5. The experience of such 
an " Absolute " must not be thought of as a mere reduplication of our own, or 
of the scientific hypotheses hy^ which we co-ordinate nicts for the purposes of 
inference. § 6. Our conception is closely connected with that of Berkeley, 
from which it differs bv the stress it lays on the purposive and selective 
aspect of experience. § 7. Realism, both of the Agnostic and of the Dog- 
matic t^pe, is incompatible with the meaning we have been led to attach to 
" Reality." But Agnosticism is justified in insisting on the limitations of our 
knowledge of Reality, and Dogmatic Realism in rejecting the identification of 
Reality with experience as a merely cognitive function of finite percipients. 
§ 8. Subjectivism, according^ to wmch all that I know is states of my own 
"consciousness," is irreconalable with the admitted hcts of life, and arises 
from the psychological fidlacy of " introjection." 

§ I. In the preceding book we have seen that the very 
nature of the metaphysical problem predetermines the 
general character of the answer we are to give to it What 
our intellect can accept as finally real, we saw, must be 
^^—rindissolubly one with actual experience, and it must be an 
internally coherent system. In the present book we have 
to discuss more in detail the structure which must belong 
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to any reality possessing these general characteristics. The 
present chapter, then, will be devoted to an examination 
of the implications of the experiential character of real 
Being ; in the next, we shall deal with the nature of its unity 
as a single system. 

We may perhaps most conveniently begin our discussion 
with a re-definition of some of our principal terms. We have 
hitherto spoken of the object of metaphysical knowledge 
indifferently as " Being," « What is," " What truly exists," and 
as " Reality," " the ultimately real." So far as it is possible 
to draw a distinction between these two sets of names for 
the same thing, we may say that each series lays special 
stress on a somewhat different aspect of our object. When 
we say that a thing " is " or " has Being," we seem primarily 
to mean that it is an object for the knowing consciousness, 
that it has its place in the system of objects which coherent 
thought recognises. When we call the same object " real " I 
or a " reality," we lay the emphasis rather on the considera- i 
tion that it is something of which we categorically must take 
account, whether we like it or not, if some purpose of our 
own is to get its fulfilment.^ Thus again the " non-existent " 
primarily means that which finds no place in the scheme of 
objects contemplated by consistent scientific thought ; the 
"unreal," that with which we have not, for any human 
purpose, to reckon. 

This is what is often expressed by saying that reality 
means what is independent of our own will, what exercises 
resistance, what constrains or compels our recognition, 
whether we like it or not. Philosophers have pointed out 
that this way of putting the case is only half the truth. The 
" stubborn " facts or realities which, as we commonly say, 
force us to recognise them, only do so in consequence of the 
presence in us of definite interests and purposes which we 
cannot effect without adapting ourselves to the situation 
expressed by our statement of the "facts." What lies 
entirely outside my interests and plans gets no kind of recog- 
nition from me; it is "unreal" for me precisely because I 
have no need to take account of it as a factor to be reckoned 
with in the pursuit of my special ends. Thus, so long as we 
use the term in a relative sense and with reference to the 

* See, in particular, Royce, The World and the Individual^ Second Series, 
Lecture i, for a telling elaboration of this thought. I should note that I do not 
myself use the term " existence," as is sometimes done, with special restriction 
to the sense of presence as a sensible event at a particular pomt of space and 
time. When so used, it is, of course, much narrower in scope than the term 
"Being." 
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special ends of this or that particular agent, there may be as 
many different orders of "reality" as there are special 
purposes, and what is " real " for the agent inspired by 
one purpose may be unreal for his fellows whose purposes 
are different. Thus, for example, to an English Christian 
living at home in England the rules of "caste" in India 
are usually for all practical purposes unreal ; he has no 
need to take their existence into account as a condition of 
the successful prosecution of any of his aims and interests ; 
for him they have no more significance than the rules of 
legal procedure adopted in Wonderland. But for the his- 
torian of Indian society, the native Hindu Christian, and ^ 
the devout worshipper of Shiva, the rules of caste are a true^ 
reality. Not one of the three can execute his special 
purposes without taking them into account and allowing 
them to operate in determining his way of proceeding to his 
goal. Again, the kind of reality which the rules of caste 
possess for each of our three men is different, in accord with 
the differences in their characteristic purposes. For the 
historian, they are real as a system of ideas which have 
influenced and do influence the conduct of the society of 
which he is writing the history, in such a way that without 
understanding them he cannot get a clear insight into the 
social structure of Hinduism. To the native Christian, they 
are real as a standing source of difficulty and a standing 
temptation to be false to his highest ideas of conduct. To 
the Shivaite, they are real as the divinely appointed means 
to bodily and spiritual purification from the evil that is in 
the world. 

§ 2. So far, then, it might seem that " reality " is a purely 
relative term, and that our previous choice of ultimate 
freedom from contradiction as our standard of reality was 
an arbitrary one, due to the mere accident that our special 
purpose in sitting down to study Metaphysics is to think 
consistently. Of course, it might be said, whatever game 
you choose to play at, the rules of that particular game must 
be your supreme reality, so long as you are engaged in it 
But it depends on your own choice what game you will play 
and how long you will keep at it There is no game at 
which we all, irrespective of personal choice, have to play, 
and there is therefore no such thing as an ultimate reality 
which we must all recognise as such; there are only the 
special realities which correspond to our special individual 
purposes. You have no right to set up the particular rules 
of the game of scientific thought as a reality unconditionally 
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demanding recognition from those who do not choose to 
play that particular game.^ 

Such an argument would, however, be beside the point. 
It is true that the special nature of the facts which any 
one of us recognises as real depends on the special nature 
of his individual purposes. And it is true that, precisely 
because we are, to some extent, genuine individuals, no two 
men's abiding purposes are identically the same. It is there- 
fore true, so far as it goes, that Reality wears a different and 
an individual aspect for each of us. But it is emphatic- 
ally not true that there is no identical character at all 
about the purposes and interests of different individuals. 
The very recognition of the fact that any one individual 
purpose or interest can only get expression by accom- 
modating itself to a definite set of conditions, which con- 
stitute the reality corresponding to that purpose, carries 
with it the implication that the world is ultimately a system 
and not a chaos, or, in other words, that there is ultimately 
a certain constitution of things which, under one aspect or 
another, is of moment for all individuals, and must be taken 
into account by every kind of purpose that is to get 
fulfilment. If the world is systematic at all, — and unless it 
is so there is no place in it for definite purpose of any kind, 
— it must finally have a structure of such a kind that any 
purpose which ignores it will be defeated. All coherent 
pursuit of purpose, of whatever type, must therefore in the 
end rest on the recognition of some characteristics of the 
world-order which are unconditionally and absolutely to be 
taken into account by all individual agents, no matter what 
the special nature of their particular purposes. This is all 
that is meant when it is said that the reality investigated by 
Metaphysics is absolute, or when the object of metaphysical 
study is spoken of as the Absolute. 

We may, in fact, conveniently define the Absolute as that 
structure of the world-system which any and every internally 
consistent purpose must recognise as the condition of its 
own fulfilment. To deny the existence of an Absolute, thus 
defined, is in principle to reduce the world and life to a mere 
chaos. It is important, however, to bear in mind that in 
Metaphysics, though we are certainly concerned with the 
ultimate or absolute Reality, we are concerned with it from 
a special point of view. Our special purpose is to know^ 
or to t hink coherently, about the conditions which all 

^ Compare the brilliant but not altogether convincing argument of Professor 
James, in The Will to Believe, 
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intelligent purpose has to recognise. Now this attitude of 
scientific investigation is clearly not the only one which we 
can take up towards the ultimately real. We may, for 
instance, seek to gain emo tional harm ony and peace of mind 
by yielding up the concJuct oi our practical life to the un- 
questioned guidance of what we directly feel to be the 
deepest and most abiding elements in the structure of the 
universe. This is the well-known attitude of practic al 
r eligi on. Primd facie ^ while it seems to be just as permiss- 
iBTeas the purely scientific attitude of the seeker after truth, 
the perennial " conflict of religion and science " is sufficient to 
show that the two are not identical. How they are related is 
a problem which we shall have, in outline, to consider towards 
the end of our inquiry ; at present it is enough for our pur- 
pose to recognise them as divergent but primd facie equally 
justified attitudes towards what must in the end be thought 
of as the same ultimate reality. As Mr. Bradley well says, » 
there is no sin which is metaphysically less justifiable than the \ 
metaphysician's own besetting sin of treating his special way | \ 
of regarding the " Absolute " as the only legitimate one. 

§ 3. To return to our detailed investigation of the 
connection between Reality as now defined for the meta- 
physician, and Experience. We can now see more com- 
pletely than before why it is only in immediate experience 
that reality is to be found. Our reason for identifying 
reality with immediate experience has nothing to do with the 
theory according to which " sensations," being the product 
of a something " without the mind," are supposed to carry 
with them a direct certificate of the independent existence 
of their "external" cause. For we have seen : (i) that 
immediacy means simply indissoluble union with a whole 
of feeling, and that this immediacy belongs to every mental 
state as actually lived through ; (2) that the dependence of 
sensations in particular on an "external" cause, is in no 
sense an immediate datum of experience, but a reflective 
hypothesis which, like all such hypotheses, demands examina- 
tion and justification before it can be pronounced legitimate ; 
(3) that it is a philosophical blunder to identify the real with 
the merely " independent " of ourselves. What is merely 
independent, as we have now seen, would for us be the 
merely unreal. Presence in immediate experience is a 
universal character of all that is real, because it is only in so 
far as anything is thus presented in immediate unity with 
the concrete life of feeling that it can be given as a condition 
or fact of which an individual interest must take account. 
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on pain of not reaching accomplishment. Actual life, as 
we have already learned, is always a concrete unity of feeling 
in which the two distinguishable aspects of a psychical fact, 
its existence and its content, the that and the what, though 
distinguishable, are inseparable. Scientific reflection on the 
given we found to be always abstract, in the sense that its 
very essence is the mental separation of the content from 
the process. By such separation we mediately get to know 
the character of the separated content better, but our 
knowledge, with all its fulness, still remains abstract ; it is 
still knowledge referring to and about an object outside 
itself. It is only when, as a result of the reflective process, 
we find fresh meaning in the individual process-content 
on its recurrence that we return once more to the concrete 
actuality of real existence. 

Now, we may express this same result in another and an 
even more significant way. To say that reality is essentially 
one with immediate feeling, is only another way of saying 
that the real is essentially that which is of significance for 
the attainment of purpose. For feeling is essentially 
teleological, as we may see even in the case of simple 
pleasure and pain. Amid all the confusion and complexity 
of the psychological problems which can be raised about 
these most simple forms of feeling, one thing seems clear, 
that pleasure is essentially connected with unimpeded, pain 
with impeded, discharge of nervous activity. Pleasure seems 
to be inseparable from successful, pain from thwarted or 
baffled, tendency.^ And if we consider not so much the 
abstractions "pleasure in general," "pain in general," as a 
specific pleasure or pain, or again a complex emotional 

* See the whole treatment of questions of feeling in Dr. Stout's Manual of 
Psychology, I do not, of course, mean that " consciousness of activity " success- 
ful or thwarted as a ^t precedes and conditions pleasure-pain. On the contrary, 
it is a familiar &ct of experience that we often learn what our purposes are for 
the first time hy the pain which attends their defeat. E,g,f a man may first 
realise that he is, and has been, in love by his pain at his mistress's preference 
of a rival suitor. And nothing seems more certain than that many pleasures are 
quite independent of " actual conation," as Plato long ago recognised. 

I must take this opportunity to guard once for all against some plausible mis- 1 
conceptions, (a) When I speak of feeling as " purposive " or ** teleological," I do \ 
not mean to make what, to my own mind, would be the monstrous assumption, / 
that it necessarily presupposes conscious anticipation of its guiding end or purpose, j 
All that I mean is that the processes of conscious life are as a matter of nict only | 
intelligible with reference to the results in which they culminate and which they 
serve to maintain; or again, that they all involve the kind of continuity of ' 
interest which belong to attention, {b) If attentive interest is not necessarily 
actual conation, actusd conscious effort, still less is it necessarily actual will. For > 
me, as for Mr. Bradley (see his article in Mind for October 1902), where there 
is no ideal anticipation of the result of a process there is neither actual desire 
nor actual will. And since I cannot see tnat all attention implies ideal antid- 
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state, the case seems even clearer. Only a being whose 
behaviour is consciously or unconsciously determined by 
ends or purposes seems capable of finding existence, 
according as those purposes are advanced or hindered, 
pleasant or painful, glad or wretched, good or bad. Hence 
our original decision that reality is to be found in what is 
immediately experienced, as opposed to what is severed by 
subsequent reflective analysis from its union with feeling, 
and our later statement that that is real of which we are 
constrained to take account for the fulfilment of our purposes, 
fully coincide. 

This point may perhaps be made clearer by a concrete 
example. Suppose that some purpose of more or less 
importance requires my immediate presence in the next 
town. Then the various routes by which I may reach that 
town become at once circumstances of which I have to take 
note and to which I must adapt my conduct, if my important 
purpose is not to be frustrated. It may be that there are 
alternative routes, or it may be that there is only one. In 
any case, and this is fundamental for us, the number of 
alternatives which my purpose leaves open to me will be 
strictly limited. I can, as a matter of mere mathematical 
possibility, go from A to B in an indefinite number of ways. 
If I have to make the journey in actual fact on a given day, 
and with existing means of transit, the theoretical infinity 
of possible ways is speedily reduced to, at the outside, two 
or three. For simplicity's sake we will consider the case in 
which there happens to be only one available way. This 
one available way is "real" to me, as contrasted with 
the infinity of mathematically possible routes, precisely 
because the execution of my purpose restricts me to it and 
no other. The mathematically possible infinity of routes 
remain unreal just because they are thought of as all alike 
mere possibilities ; no actual purpose limits me to some one 
or some definite number out of the infinity, and compels me to 
adapt myself to their peculiarities or fail of my end. They 

pation, I certainly could not agree with Prof. Royce that ultimate Reality is 
simphr the " internal meaning of an idea,^^ 

My own meaning will be made clearer by reference to the illustration given 
at the beginning of this note. A man first realises that he has been in love l)c- 
cause he feels pained at a rival's success. So far as this is so, I should say, there 
has been no actual conation, and afortiori^ no actual will or desire. But — and this 
is my point — he would not feel the pain unless the success of the rival thwarted 
the successful issue of a specific psychophysical tendency of an essentially 
forward-reaching or teleoloeical kind. The failure may for the first time make 
him aware of the presence of the tendency, but it must previously have been there 
as a condition of its own failure. 
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are "imaginary" or "merely possible" just for want of 
specific relation to an experience which is the expression 
of a definite purpose. 

This illustration may lead us on to a further point of the 
utmost importance, for it illustrates the principle that the 
real as opposed to the merely " possible " or " merely thought 
of" is always individual. There was an indefinite number 
of mathematically conceivable ways from A to B; there 
was only one, or at least a precisely determinate number, 
by which I could fulfil a concrete individual purpose. (Thus, 
if I have to make the journey to B in a given time, I must 
take the route followed by the railway.) So universally 
it is a current common-place that while thought is general, 
the reality about which we think and of which we predicate 
the results of our thought is always individual. Now, what 
is the source or principle of this individuality of the real as 
opposed to the generality of the merely conceivable? It 
is precisely that connection of reality with actual purpose 
of which we have spoken. The results of thought are 
general because for the purposes of scientific thinking we 
isolate the what of experience from its that; we consider 
the character of what is presented to us apart from the 
unique purpose expressed in the experience in which it 
comes to us. In other words, the problems of scientific 
thought are all of the form, " How must our general purpose 
to make our thought and action coherent be carried out 
under such and such typical conditions?" never of the form, 
" Of what must I take account for the execution of this one 
definite purpose? " The reason for this difference is at once 
apparent. In making "this definite purpose" a topic for 
reflection, I have ipso facto abstracted its what from its that 
and converted it into a mere instance or example of a 
certain type. It was only while it remained this purpose 
as actually immanent in and determining the immediate 
experience of actual life that it was a completely determinate 
unique this; as reflected on it becomes a type of an 
indefinite number of similar possibilities. 

Now, it is necessary here to observe very carefully that 
it is from the unique individuality of the purpose expressed 
in an actual experience that the objects or facts of im- 
mediate experience derive the individuality in virtue of 
which we contrast them with the generalities or abstract 
possibilities of science. It is the more necessary to dwell 
explicitly on this point, because there is a common but 
erroneous doctrine that the individuality of actual existence 
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IS derived from its occupying a particular place in the space 
and time orders. Scientific truth is general, it is often said, 
because it refers alike to all places and times ; actual " fact *' 
is individual because it is what is Aere and now. But we 
should be able to see that such an account directly inverts 
the real order of logical dependence. Mere position in space 
and time can never be a true " principle of individuation," 
for the simple reason that one point in space and one moment 
in time, considered apart from the thingfs and events which 
fill them, are, at any rate for our perception,^ indistinguish- 
able from all other points and moments. It is, on the other 
hand, precisely by their correlation with unique stages in 
lives which are the embodiment of unique and individual 
purpose, that places and times and the things and events 
which occupy them become for us themselves unique and 
individual, ffere^ for me, means where I now am, and now, 
this unique and determinate stage in the execution of the 
purposes which, by their uniqueness, make me unique in 
the world. Thus we seem to have reached the significant 
conclusion that to say " Reality is experience " involves the 
further propositions, " Reality is through and through pur- 
posive " and " Reality is uniquely individual." 

§ 4. We have already seen that to identify reality with 
experience does not mean identifying it with my own 
experience just as it comes to me in actual life, still less 
with my own experience as I mentally reconstruct it in the 
light of some conscious or unconscious philosophical theory. 
My own experience, in fact, is very far from satisfying the 
conditions of completeness and harmony which we found 
in our last book to be essential to a " pure " or perfect 
experience. Its defectiveness is principally manifested in 
three ways, (i) As we have already seen, its contents are 
always fragmentary. It never contains more than the 
poorest fragment of the whole wealth of existence. The 
purposes or interests which make up my conscious life are 
narrowly limited. The major portion of the facts of the 
universe, t.e, of the conditions of which note has to be taken 
by its inhabitants if their aims are to be fulfilled, lie outside 
the range of my individual interests — at least, of those 
which I ever become explicitly aware. Hence, being without 
significance for my individual purposes, they do not directly 

^ This qualification has to be added to avoid prejudging the very difficult 
question whether "position" itself is "relative" or "absolute." Fortunately 
our argument b independent of the determination of the problem. Even if 
there should be differences between points as "absolute as the difference 
between red and blue, our contention would retain its force. 
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enter into my special experience. I either know nothing of 
them at all, or know of them only indirectly and through 
the testimony of others for whose lives they have real and 
direct significance. And these others again are, in virtue 
of the individual interests which differentiate them from me, 
only partially cognisant of the same factual reality as I am. 

(2) Again, my insight even into my own aims and 
interests is of a very limited kind. For one thing, it is only a 
fragment of them which is ever given in the form of what 
is immediately felt in an actual moment of experience. I 
have largely to interpret the actually felt by theoretical intel- 
lectual constructions which reach, in the form of memory, 
into the past, and, in the form of anticipation, into the future. 
And both these types of intellectual construction, though 
indispensable, are notoriously vitiated by fallacies. For 
another, even with the fullest aid of such intellectual con- 
struction, I never succeed in completely grasping the 
whole meaning of my life as the embodiment of a single 
coherent purpose. Many of my purposes never rise suffi- 
ciently into clear consciousness to be distinctly realised, 
and those that do often wear the appearance of having no 
systematic connection with one another. Small wonder, tiien, 
that the realities or " facts " of which I learn to take note 
for the execution of my aims more often than not appear 
to belong to a chaos rather than to the orderly system which 
we cannot help believing the world to be, could we see it as 
it truly is. 

(3) Finally, I have the gravest grounds for the conviction 
that even of the realities of which I do take note I never 
perceive more than just those aspects which attract my atten- 
tion just because they happen to be significant for my special 
interests. What startling experiences teach us in the case of 
our fellow-men may be true everywhere, namely, that every- 
thing that is has an infinity of sides to it, over and above 
those of which we become aware because of their special im- 
portance for our own purposes ; there may be an infinite 
wealth of character in the most familiar things, to which we 
are blind only because, so to speak, it has no " economic 
value " for the human market. For all these reasons we are 
absolutely forbidden to identify our own limited experience 
with the experience of which we have said, that to be real 
is to be bound up with it, and to be bound up with it is 
to be real. Neither, again, can we identify this experience 
with the " collective experience " of the aggregate of human 
or other finite sentient beings in the universe. This is 
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obvious for more reasons than one. To begin with, 
"collective experience," if it has any meaning at all, is a 
contradictory expression. For experience, as we have seen, 
is essentially characterised by unique individuality of aim 
and interest ; in this sense at least, a true experience must 
be that of an individual subject, and no collection or aggre- 
gate can be an individual subject. The so-called " collective 
experience" is not one experience at all, but simply an 
indefinite multiplicity of experience, thrown together under 
a single designation. And even if we could get over this 
difficulty, there remains a still more formidable one. The 
various experiences of finite individuals are all, we have 
said, fragmentary and more or less incoherent. You cannot, 
therefore, get an experience which is all-comprehensive and 
all-harmonious by adding them together. If their defect 
were merely their fragmentariness, it would be conceivable 
that, given an outside observer who could see all the frag- 
ments at once, they might constitute a whole by merely 
supplementing one another's deficiencies. But our finite 
experiences are not only fragmentary, but also largely con- 
tradictory and internally chaotic. We may indeed believe 
that the contradictions are only apparent, and that if we 
could become fully conscious of our own inmost aims and pur- 
poses we should at the same moment be aware of all Reality 
as a harmonious system ; but we never do, and we shall see 
later that just because of our finitude we never can, attain 
this completed insight into the significance of our own lives. 
Hence the experience for which all reality is present as a 
harmonious whole cannot be any mere duplicate of the 
partial and imperfect experiences which we possess. 
I We thus seem driven to assert the necessary existence 
I of a superhuman experience to which the whole universe 
< of being is directly present as a complete and harmonious 
system. For " reality " has been seen to have no meaning 
apart from presence in a sentient experience or whole of 
feeling, while it has also been seen infinitely to transcend 
all that can be given as directly present to any limited 
experience. If this conclusion is sound, our " Absolute "\ 
can now be said to be a conscious life which embraces the \ 
totality of existence, all at once, and in a perfect systematic | 
unity, as the contents of its experience. Such a conception 
clearly has its difficulties ; how such an all-containing 
experience must be thought to be related to the realm of 
physical nature, and again to our own finite experiences, 
are problems which we shall have to take up in our two 
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succeeding books. We shall find them far from simple, 
and it is as well for us from the first to face the possibility 
that our knowledge of the character of the absolute ex- 
perience may prove to be very limited and very tentative. 
That it is we seem compelled to assert by the very effort 
to give a coherent meaning to our notion of reality, but of 
Mdiat it is we may have to confess ourselves largely ignorant. 
But we may at least go so far as this, at the present 
stage of our argument However different an all-containing 
coherent experience may be in its detailed structure from 
our own piecemeal and largely incoherent experience, if it is 
to be experience at all, it must apprehend its contents in the 
general way which is characteristic of direct experience as 
such. It must take note or be aware of them, and it must — 
if it is to be a direct experience at all — be aware of them 
as exhibiting a structural unity which is the embodiment of 
a consistent plan or purpose. We have to think of it as 
containing in a systematic unity not only all the " facts " of 
which our various experiences have to take note, but all the 
purposes which they express. Hence it is natural for us, 
when we attempt to form some approximate concept of 
SMch an ultimate experience in terms of our own conscious 
life, to conceive it as the union of perfected knowledge in an 
indivisible whole with supreme will. We must, however, 
remember that, for such an experience, precisely because 
of its all-comprising character, the what and the that are 
inseparable. Hence its knowledge must be of the nature 
of direct insight into the individual structure of the world 
of fact, not of generalisation about possibilities, and its will 
must have the form of a purpose which, unlike our own, is 
always consciously expressed with perfect harmony and 
completeness in the "facts" of which it is aware.^ Hence ^ 
knowledge and will, involving as they do for us discrepancy-' 
between the what and the that of experience, are not wholly 
satisfactory terms by which to characterise the life of the ' 
Absolute.* The most adequate analogue to such a life will 
probably be found in the combination of direct insight with 
satisfied feeling which we experience in the relation of 

^ For otherwise the facts which lay outside the purposes or interests of the 
Absolute would be ** foreign " facts *' given" from without and not in s^tematic 
harmony with its experience as a whole. The complete systematic nmty of all 
&ct8 would thus &11 outside what was to be, ex hypothesis an all-containing ex- 
perience. Q,E,A, 

' For further reflections upon the unsatisfactoriness of such a conception of 
the Absolute as the *' union of Thought and Will," see Bk. IV. chap. 6, § i, where 
it is shown that knowledge and wiU alike, as actual knowledge and actual will, 
bdoDg only to finite beings. 
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i ^ intimate and intelligent love between persons. The insight 
of love may be called " knowledge," but it is knowledge of a ^ 
quite other type than the hypothetical universals of science. 
I know my friend, not as one case of this or that general class 
about which certain propositions in Physiology, Psychology, 
or Ethics can be made, but as — for me at least — a unique 
individual centre of personal interest Again, in my relations 
with my friend, so far as they remain those of satisfied love, 
my individual interests find their fullest embodiment But 
the will to love is not first there in an unsatisfied form, and 
the embodiment afterwards added as the result of a process 
through means to an end. The purpose and its embodi- 
ment are throughout present together in an unbroken unity, 
and where this is not so, true mutual friendship does not as 
yet exist^ After some such general fashion we shall best 
represent to ourselves the kind of consciousness which we 
must attribute to an all-embracing world-experience. Only, 
we must bear in mind that, owing to the fragmentariness of 
our own lives, the identity of purpose on which human friend- 
ship rests can never be close and intimate enough to be an 
adequate representative of the ultimate unity of all experience 
in the Absolute.* 

§ 5. It may be well to add a word of caution against a 
plausible fallacy here. If there is such an Absolute Ex- 
perience as we have demanded, all the realities that we know 
as the contents of our environment must be present to it, 
and present to it as they really are in their completeness. 
But we must be careful not to suppose that " our " environ- 
ment, as it appears to an experience which apprehends it as 
it really is, is a mere replica or reduplication of the way in 
which it appears to us. For example, I must not assume 
that what I perceive as a physical thing, made up of separable 
parts external to one another and apparently combined in a 

^ I,e* a will be taken strictly to mean an actual volition, love and a "will to 
love" cannot co-exist ; if we take will improperly to mean a "standing*' interest 
or purpose, the case is different. 

^ liie student of the history of Philosophy will be reminded of the grounds on 
which Spinoza objects to ascribe "intellect" and "will" in the proper sense of 
the terms to his God, as well as of the "knowledge of the third or intuitive 
kind" and the "infinite intellectual love" of God for Himself which are so 

f>rominent in the fifth port of the Ethics, Similar considerations have sometimes 
ed to a preference for the term "organic" rather than "purposive or "teleo- 
logical," as expressive of the ultimate unity of experience. The word " organic," 
however, might suggest biological conceptions of growth, dependence on an 
external environment, etc, which would be out of place. But the student may 
compare with what has been said of the "purposive" character of individuality 
Spinoza's conception of the being of a thing as a conatus in suo esse 
perseuerandi. 
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mechanical way into a whole which is a mere collection or 
aggregate of parts, is necessarily apprehended by the Absolute 
Experience as an aggregate of similar or corresponding parts. 
The thing as it appears to my limited insight may be no less 
different from the thing as apprehended in its true nature 
by such an experience, than your body, as it exists for my 
perception from your body as you apprehend it in organic 
sensation. In particular, we must not assume that things 
exist for the Absolute Experience in the form into which we 
analyse them for the purpose of general scientific theory, for 
instance, that physical things are for it assemblages of atoms 
or individual minds successions of " mental states." In fact, 
without anticipating the results of succeeding books, we may 
safely say at once that this would be in principle impossible. 
For all scientific analysis is in its very nature general and 
hypothetical. It deals solely with types and abstract possi- 
bilities, never with the actual constitution of individual things. 
But all real existence is individual. 

To put the sanie thing in a different way, scientific theory f 
deals always with those features of the what of things of j 
which we take note because of their significance for our [ 
human purposes. And in dealing with these features of 
things, it seeks to establish general laws of linkage between 
them of which we may avail ourselves, for the practical 
purpose of realising our various human interests. This 
practical motive, though often not apparent, implicitly 
controls our whole scientific procedure from first to last. 
Hence the one test of a scientific hypothesis is its success 
in enabling us to infer one set of facts from another set. 
Whether the intermediate links by which we pass from the 
one set to the other have any counterpart in the world of 
real experience or are mere creations of theory, like the 
" uninterpretable " symbols in a mathematical calculus, is 
from this point of view a matter of indifference. All we 
require of our hypothesis is that when you start with facts 
capable of experimental verification, the application of it 
shall lead to other facts capable of experimental verification. 
For this reason we may justifiably conclude that to any 
experience which is aware of things in their concrete 
individuality they must present aspects which are not 
represented in our scientific hypotheses, and again cannot 
appear to it as the precise counterpart of the schemes accord- 
ing to which we quite legitimately reconstruct them for the 
purpose of scientific investigation. We shall need to bear 
this in mind in future when we come to discuss the real 
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character of what appears to us as the world of physical 
nature.^ 

§ 6. The conclusion we have reached so far is largely 
identical with that of the anti-materialistic argument of 
Berkeley's well-known Principles of Human Knowledge and 
Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous, But there 
is one important difference between the two results which 
will lead to momentous consequences. Berkeley's argument 
against the independent existence of unperceived matter 
proceeds throughout on the principle that to be means 
to be present in an experience, and his exhibition of the 
contradictions into which the denial of this principle leads 
the supporter of scientific materialism remains the classic 
demonstration of the truth of the opposing or "idealistic" 
view. But it is to be noted that he works throughout with 
an inadequate conception of "experience" and "presence 
in experience." He treats experience as equivalent to mere 
passive "awareness" of a quality presented to perception. 
To experience with him means simply to be conscious of 
a presented quality; experience is treated as having, in 
psychological terminology, a merely presentational charactei^rn 
Hence he is led to infer that the things with which ex- 
perience confronts us are nothing more than complexes of 
presented qualities, or, as he phrases it, that their whole 
being consists in being perceived. 

The full extent of the paradox which this identification 
of the esse of material things with percipi involves, will be 
more apparent when we come to deal in our next book with 
the problem of matter. At present I merely wish to call 
attention to one of its many aspects. On the theory that 
experience is purely passive and presentational, consisting 
merely in the reception of certain sensations, the question at 
once arises, What determines what in particular the sensa- 
tions we at any gfiven moment receive shall be? On the 
Berkeleian view, their order must be determined altogether 
from without by a principle foreign to the experience which, 
he assumes, has nothing to do but to cognise the qualities 
put before it Hence he is led to appeal to the agency of 
God, whom he supposes directly and immediately to cause 
perceptions to succeed one another in my experience in a 
certain definite order. Now, apart from further difficulties of 

^ For a full examination of the relation between reality and scientific symbolism, 
consult Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, part i. The more clearly it is I 
realised that scientific hypotheses are essentially a system of mathematical I 
symbolism, the more impossible it becomes to suppose that they deal directly! 
with the concrete nature of things. 
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detail, this doctrine at once leads to the result that the 
attitude of God to the worid of things is totally different 
from that of us who experience it. Experience is to me a 
purely passive receptivity of presentations; Grod's relation 
to the presented objects, on the other hand, is one of active 
production. There is no common element in these funda- 
mentally contrasted relations ; hence it is really a paralogism* 1 
when Berkeley allows himself to bring God under the same 
categories which he applies to the interpretation of human 
experience, and to attribute to Him a consciousness of the 
things which have been declared to be only the presenta- 
tions His agency raises in the human mind.^ 

Berkeley is, in fact, inconsistently combining two conflict- 
ing lines of thought. He argues, on the one hand, that since 
there must be some reason for the order in which presenta- 
tions succeed one another in my mental life, that reason is 
to be found in a source independent of myself. This source 
he identifies with God, but, as far as the argument goes, it 
might equally well have been found, as by Locke, in the 
original constitution of matter ; all that the argument requires 
is that it shall be placed in something outside the succession 
of presentations themselves. On the other hand, he also 
argues that since the existence of the physical world means 
simply the fact of its being presented to consciousness, when 
its contents cease to be present to my consciousness they 
must be present to that of God. And here again the 
objection might be suggested, that if presence to my own 
experience, while it lasts, is an adequate account of the esse 
of a thing, it does not appear why I should recognise the 
reality of any other experience. If I am to hold that 
disappearance from my experience does not destroy the 
reality of anything, I must logically also hold that its being, 
while I perceive it, is not exhausted by my awareness of it 
Its esse cannot be msx^y percipu 

The complete solution of Berkeley's difficulty would be 
premature at this point of our discussion. But we may at 
once point out its principal source. It arises from his failure 
to take adequate account of the purposive aspect of experi- 

* In Principles of Human KncwUdge^ §§ 70-75, Berkeley indeed seems on the 
venr verge of denying that God Himself " perceives " the "ideas" which by His 
action He excites in us. But at § 139 we find that a ** spirit " means " that which 
perceives ideas, and wills and reasons about them," and in the third Dialo^e it 
is expresslv stated that sensible things are ** perceived by God" [Works, Edit, in 
Bohn's Libraries, voL i. p. 368]. In fact, from the p^chological standpoint of 
Berkeleian sensationalism, to deny God's possession of '* ideas" {u€. sense- 
contents) would have been tantamount to oenying His spirituality. 
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ence. Experience, as we have seen, is not mere awareness 
of a succession of presented objects, it is awareness of a 
succession determined by a controlling interest or purpose. 
The order of my experiences is not something simply given 
me from without, it is controlled and determined by sub- 
jective interest from within. Berkeley, in fact, omits selective 
attention from his psychological estimate of the contents of 
the human mind. He forgets that it is the interests for which 
I take note of facts that in the main determine which facts 
I shall take note of, an oversight which is the more remark- 
able, since he expressly lays stress on "activity" as the 
distinguishing property of " spirits." ^ When we make good 
the omission by emphasising the teleolog^cal aspect of 
experience, we see at once that the radical disparity 
between the relation of the supreme and the subordinate 
mind to the world of facts disappears. I do not simply 
receive my presented facts passively in an order determined 
for me from without by the supreme mind ; in virtue of my 
power of selective attention, on a limited scale, and very 
imperfectly, I recreate the order of their succession for myself. 
Again, recognition of the teleological aspect of all experi- 
ence goes far to remove the dissatisfaction which we may 
reasonably feel with the other half of Berkeley's argument. 
When I conceive of the "facts" of experience as merely 
objects presented to my apprehension, there seems no 
sufficient reason for holding that they exist except as so 
presented. But the moment I think of the succession of 
presented facts as itself determined by the subjective interests 
expressed in selective attention, the case becomes different. 
The very expression " selective attention " itself carries with 
it a reminder that the facts which respond to my interests 
are but a selection out of a larger whole. And my practical 
experience of the way in which my own most clearly defined 
and conscious purposes depend for their fulfilment upon 
connection with the interests and purposes of a wider social 
whole possessed of an organic unity, should help me to 
understand how the totality of interests and purposes 
determining the selective attention of different percipients 
can form, as we have held that it must, the harmonious and 
systematic unity of the absolute experience. The fuller 
working out of this line of thought must be left for later 

^ Unfortunately Berkeley, like so many philosophers, thought of *' activity*' 
as primarily an external relation between a *' cause ' and the material on which 
it " works. This is probably why he &iled to realise the " active " character of 
the perceptual process. 
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chapters, but it is hardly too much to say that the teleo- 
logical character which experience possesses in virtue of its 
unity with feeling is the key to the idealistic interpretation 
of the universe. ^ 

Idealism, />. the doctrine that all reality is mental, as 1 
we shall have repeated opportunities of leamingTTiecomes . 
unintelligible when mental life is conceived of as a mere 
awareness of " given " presentations. 

§ 7. We may now, before attempting to carry out in 
detail our general view of what is involved in being real, 
enumerate one or two philosophical doctrines about the nature 
of real existence which our conclusion as to the connection 
of reality with experience justifies us in setting aside. And, 
first of all, we can at once see that our previous result, If 
sound, proves fatal to all forms of what is commonly known 
as Realism. By Realism is meant the doctrine that the 
fundamental character of that which really is, as distinguished 
from that which is only imagined to be, is to be found in its 
independence of all relation to the experience of a subject 
What exists at all, the realist holds, exists equally whether 
it is experienced or not. Neither the fact of its existence 
nor the kind of existence it possesses depends in any way 
upon its presence to an experience. Before it was experi- 
enced at all it had just the same kind of being that it has 
now you are experiencing it, and it will still be the same 
when it has passed out of experience. In a word, the circum- 
stance that a mind — whether yours or mine or God's is 
indifferent to the argument — is aware of it as one of the 
constituents of its experience, makes no difference to the 
reality of the real thing ; experience is what is technically 
called a relation of one-sided dependence. That there may 
be experience at all, and that it may have this or that char- 

* The reader will do well to compare with the whole of the foregoing section 
the treatment of perception as essentially teleological in Dr. Stout's Manual 
of Psychology i bk. iii. pt. I, chap. I. 

I need hardly observe that recognition of the fundamental significance of 
purpose and selection for mental life does not of itself entail the adoption of 
" voluntarist " views in Psychology. What is fundamental for real mental life 
may perfectly well admit of analysis into hypothetical simpler elements for the 
purpose of the (»ychologist. Thus the admission that all mental life is teleo- 
logical and selective need not involve the adoption of such metaphysical theories 
of activity as are adversely criticised by Mr. Bradley in his Appearance and Reality ^ 
chap. 7, or the introduction of a peculiar " consciousness of activity '' as an unanalys* 
able datum into Psychology. The antithesis between the actualities of life and the 
data of Psychology maintained by Prof. MUnsterberg in his Psychology and Life^ 
and GrundzUge der Psychologies if untenable in the extreme form in which he 
states it, is important as a corrective of the opposite tendency to treat as ultimate 
for psychologiod analysis whatever is of supreme importance for life* 
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acter, there must be real things of determinate character, but 
that there may be real things, it is not necessary that there 
should be experience. This is, in brief, the essence of the 
realist contention, and any philosophy which accepts it as 
valid is in its spirit a realist philosophy. 

As to the number and nature of the supposed independent 
real things, very different views may be held and have been 
held by different representatives of Realism. Thus some 
realists have maintained the existence of a single ultimate 
reality, others of an indefinite plurality of independent " reals." 
Parmenides, with his doctrine that the real world is a single 
uniform unchanging material sphere, is an instance in the 
ancient, and Mr. Herbert Spencer, with his Unknowable, an 
instance in the modern world of a realist of the former or 
" monistic " type. The ancient atomists, and in more recent 
times Leibnitz with his infinite plurality of independent and 
disconnected monads, and Herbart with his world of simple 
"reals," afford the best known instances of a doctrine of 
pluralistic Realism. So again, the most diverse theories 
have been propounded as to the nature of the "reals." 
Ancient and modem atomists have thought of them as 
material, and this is perhaps the form of realistic doctrine 
which appeals most readily to the ordinary imagination. But 
though a materialistic metaphysician is necessarily a realist, 
a realist need not be a materialist. Herbart thought of the 
independent " reals " as qualitatively simple beings of a nature 
not capable of further definition, Leibnitz as minds, while 
Agnostic philosophers of the type of Spencer conceive their 
ultimate reality as a sort of neutral tertium quid^ neither 
mental nor material. The only point on which all the theories 
agree is that the reality of that which they recognise as true 
Being consists in its not depending for its existence or its 
character on relation to an experience. The differences of 
detail as to the number and nature of independent "reals," 
though of great importance for our complete estimate of an indi- 
vidual realist's philosophical position, do not affect our general 
verdict on the tenability of the first principle of Realism. 

The one point of divergence among realists which may 
be considered as of more than secondary importance for our 
present purpose, is the difference between what we may call 
AjgDRstic and Dogmatic Realism. Agnostic Realism, while 
asserting the ultimate dependence of our experience upon 
a reality which exists independently of experience, denies 
that we can have any knowledge of the nature of this 
independent reality. The independent reality by which 
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all experience is conditioned is, on this view, an Unknowable 
or Thing-in-itself,^ of which we are only logically entitled to 
say that it certainly is, but that we do not in the least know 
what it is. The doctrine of Agnostic Realism has probably 
never been carried out by any thinker with rigid consistency, 
but it forms a leading feature of the philosophy of Kant as 
expounded in his First Critique, and through Kant has passed 
into English thought as the foundation of the systems of 
Sir William Hamilton and Mr. Herbert Spencer.* 

Dogmatic Realism, of which Leibnitz and, at a later date, 
Herbart are the most important representatives in modern 
philosophy, on the contrary, while maintaining that real 
being is independent of experience, at the same time holds 
that it is possible to have positive knowledge not only of its 
existence but of its nature. In principle, both these forms of 
Realism have been already excluded by the argument of Book 
I. chap. 2, § 4. The supreme importance of the principle on 
which the argument rests may perhaps warrant us in once 
more briefly recurring to it. Our reasoning, it will be re- 
membered, took the form of a challenge. Produce any 
instance you please, we said to the realist, whom we had not 
then learned to know by that name, of what you personally 
regard as reality, and we will undertake to show that it 
derives its reality for you from the very fact that it is not 
ultimately separable from the experience of a subject A 
thing is real for you, and not merely imaginary, precisely 
because in some aspect of its character it enters into and 
aflects your own experience. Or, what is the same thing in 
other words, it is real for you because it affects favourably 
or otherwise some subjective interest of your own. To bfe 
sure, the thing as it enters into your experience, as it affects 
your own subjective interests, is not the thing as it is in its 
fulness ; it only touches your life through some one of its many 
sides. And this may lead you to argue that the real thing 
is the unexperienced " condition " of a modification of your 

^ TYi^D!^'in'itselff i,e, not affected by the — ^according to this doctrine^^xtiane- 
ous conditions imposed upon it by relation to an expenendng mind. 

' The inconsistencies of both Kant and Spencer will illustrate the reluctance 
of the human mind to acquiesce in a genuine Agnosticism. In the Critique of 
PuriReas<m itself Kant so far contradicts himself as to treat the Thing-in-itselfas 
the cause of sensation, though it is a fundamental doctrine of his system that the 
concept of causal relation can only be legitimately applied to connect fects inside 
expenence ; and in a later work, the Critique of judgment, he tentatively suggests 
its identity with Will Of Mr. Spencer it has been truly said (I believe by Mr. F. 
C S. Sduller in Riddles of the Sphinx) that in the course of his ten volumes 
of Synthetic Philosophy he speaks much more positively about the nature of the 
.V-^nknowable than dogmatic theology ventures to speak about the nature of God. 

\ 
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experience. But then we had again to ask what you mean 
by saying that facts which you do not experience are real as 
** conditions " of what you do experience. And we saw that 
the only meaning we could attach to the reality of the " con- 
dition " was presence to an experience which transcends 
your own. 

To this general argument we may add two corollaries 
or supplementary considerations, which, without introducing 
anything fresh, may help to make its full force more apparent. 

(i) The argument, as originally presented, was concerned 
directly with the />&2:/ of reality, the mere fact of its existence. 
But we may also state it, if we please, from the side of the 
what^ the nature possessed by the real. You cannot affirm 
any doctrine about the real existence of anything without 
at the same time implying a doctrine about its nature. Even 
if you say " Reality is unknowable," you are attributing some- 
thing beyond mere independence of experience to your 
reality; you are asserting that what is thus independent 
possesses the further positive quality of transcending cogni- 
tion. Now what, in logic, must be your ground for attributing 
this rather than any other quality to your independent reality ? 
It can only be the fact or supposed fact — which is indeed 
regularly appealed to by the Agnostic as the foundation of 
his belief — that our experiences themselves are all found to 
be self-contradictory. There is no ground for taking the 
unknowability of Reality to be true unless you mean by it a 
character which belongs not to something which stands out- 
side all experience, but to experience itself. The same 
contention applies to any other predicate which the realist 
affirms as true of his ultimate reality. 

(2) Again, we may with effect present our argument in 
a negative form. Try, we may say, to think of the utterly 
unreal, and see how you will have to conceive it. Can you 
think of sheer unreality otherwise than as that of which no 
mind is ever aware, of which no purpose has ever to take 
account as a condition of its fulfilment ? But to think of it 
thus is to attribute to it, as its definition, precisely that 
independence in which the realist finds the mark of ultimate 
reality. And if" independence " constitutes unreality, presence 
to and union with experience must be what constitutes reality. 

Yet, however fatal this line of argument may be to the 
principle of the realistic contention, we ought not to be 
satisfied with such a mere general refutation. We must try 
to see what is the element of truth in the realistic views to 
which they owe the plausibility they have always possessed 
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for minds of a certain type. In Philosophy we are never 
really rid of an error until we have learned how it arises and 
what modicum of truth it contains. 

(i) Agnostic Realism. We may begin with Agnosticism, 
with which we ought now to have no serious difficulty. 
Agnostic Realism, as we have seen, is in principle a doubly 
self-contradictory theory. For it combines in one breath the(' 
irreconcilable declarations that the reality of things is unknow- 
able and that it knows it to be so.^ Further, as we have just 
said, it makes alleged contradictions which only exist in and 
for experience, its sole ground for affirming that something, (r 
of which we can only specify that it is outside all experience, 
transcends cognition. To have grasped these two points is 
to have disposed of Agnosticism as a metaphysical theory. 

Yet with all its defects Agnosticism still enshrines one 
piece of truth which the metaphysician is peculiarly prone 
to forget Of all men the metaphysician, just because his 
special interest is to know something final and certain about 
Reality, is the most apt to exaggerate the amount of hi»^ 
certain knowledge. It is well to be reminded that the 
certainty with which we may say that Reality is experience 
is compatible with a very imperfect and limited theoretical 
insight into experience itself. In actual life this is a far from 
unfamiliar fact; the literature of common sense is full of 
observations to the effect that we never really know our own 
hearts, that the most difficult task of the sage is to under- 
stand himself, and so forth, — complaints which all turn on the 
point that even our own limited direct experience of our own 
\ meanings and purposes goes far beyond what we can at any 
\moment express in the form of reflective knowledge. Yet it 
IS easy, when we come to deal in Metaphysics with the nature 
of ultimate Reality, to forget this, and to suppose that the 
certainty with which we can say that the ultimately Real is 
an experience justifies us in wholesale dogmatising about 
the special character of that experience. As a protest against 
such exaggerated estimates of the extent of our theoretical 
knowledge of the nature of Reality, Agnosticism thus con- 

* The sceptics of antiquitv, who were more alive to this contradiction than most— ^ 
of our modem Agnostics, tned to evade the difficulty by saving that they main- 
tained the unknowability of things not as a demonstrated certainty, but as a 
"probable opinion." But this distinction is itself illogical, for unless some pro- 
( positions are certain there is no ground for considering any one proposition more 
\ probable than another. E,g., ifl know that a die with six faces has four pips on 
each of two feces, and five pips on only one, I can logically say " it is proDable 
that with this die four will be thrown oftener than five." If I am totally uncertain \ 
what number of pips is marked on the various faces, I cannot regard one throw ' 
as more probable than another. 
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tains a germ of genuine and important truth, and arises from 
a justifiable reaction against the undue emphasising of the 
merely intellectual side of our experience, of which we have 
already seen, and shall hereafter still more fully see, ground 
to complain as a besetting weakness of the metaphysically 
minded. 

(2) Dogmatic Realism^ that is. Realism with admittedly 
knowable independent "reals," is a much more workable 
doctrine, and in one of its forms, that of the so-called " nalfve 
realism" which supposes the world of experienced things 
with all its perceived qualities to exist independently of any 
relation to an experiencing subject in precisely the same form 
in which we experience it, fairly represents the ordinary views 
of unphilosophical "common-sense" men. Nothing seems 
more obvious to " common sense " than that my perception 
of a thing does not bring it out of nothing into existence, 
and again does not create for it new qualities which it had 
not before. It is because the thing is already there, and has 
already such and such a nature, says " common sense," that 
I perceive it as I do. Therefore the whole world of perceived 
things must exist independently in the same form in which 
they are perceived, as a condition of my perception of them. 

When this view comes to be worked out as a philo- 
sophical theory, it usually undergoes some transformation. 
The fact of illusion, and the experimentally ascertained sub- 
jective differences between individual percipients,^ or between 
different states of the same percipient, make it hard for the 
realist who wishes to be scientific to maintain that all the 
perceived qualities of experienced things are equally inde- 
pendent of the experiencing subject Reflection usually 
substitutes for the " natve " realism of everyday life, a theory 
of " scientific " realism according to which the existence and 
some of the known properties of the experienced world are 
independent of the experiencing subject, while others are 
regarded as mere secondary effects arising from the action of 
an independent reality on the subject's consciousness. With 
the further differences between the various types of scientific 
realism, according to the special properties which are held to 
belong to things independently of the percipient subject, we 
are not at present concerned.* 

^ E,g.<i peculiarities of the individual's colour-spectrum, total and partial colour- 
blindness, variations in sensibility to musical pitcn, etc., etc. 

' The best known and most popular version of the theory is that of Locke 
and of a great deal of our popular science, according to which the " primary " 
qualities of matter, ue, those which have to be treated as fundamental in the 
physical sciences, are independently real, wlule the rest axe mere effects produced 
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It is, of course, clear that our general argument against 
the existence of any reality except as in an experience tells 
just as much against " naive " realism and its more reflective 
outgrowth '' scientific " realism as against Agnosticism. But 
the very plausibility and wide diffusion of realistic views of 
this type make it all the more necessary to reinforce our 
contention by showing what the truth Realism contains is, 
and just where it diverges from truth into fallacy. Nor is it 
specially difficult to do this. The important elements of 
truth contained in Realism seem to be in the main two. (i) 
It is certain that a thing may be real without being con- 
sciously present as a distinguishable aspect in my experience. 
Thingfs do not begin to exist when I begin to be aware of 
them, or cease to exist when I cease to be aware of them. 
And again, the fact that I make mistakes and am subject to 
illusion shows that the qualities of things are not necessarily 
in reality what I take them to be. (2) Further, as is shown 
by the fact of my imperfect understanding of my own feelings 
and purposes, something may actually be an integral part of 
my own life as an experiencing subject without my clearly 
and consciously recognising it as such when I reflect on the 
contents of my experience. j 

But precisely how much do these two considerations i 
prove ? All that is established by the first is the point on ' 
which we have already insisted, that it is not my experience 
which constitutes Reality ; and all that is established by the 
second, that experience, as we have already repeatedly seen, 
is not merely cognitive. But the admission of both these 
positions brings us not one step nearer the conclusion which 
the realist draws from them, that real existence is independ- 
ent of all experience. Because it is easy to show that the 
reality of a thing does not depend on its being explicitly 
recogfnised by any one finite percipient or any aggregate of 
finite percipients, and again, that there is more in any ex- 
perience of finite percipients than those percipients know, the 
realist thinks he may infer that there are realities which 
would still be real though they entered into no experience 
at all. But there is really no logical connection whatever 
between the premisses of this inference and the conclusion 
which is drawn from them. 

This may be made clearer by a couple of examples. 

by their action on our sense-organs. The more thorough-going metaphysical 
doctrines of realists like Leibnitz and Herbart, being much further removed from 
the " naive realism " of unreflective common sense, have never enjoyed the same 
currency. 
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n Take, to begin with, the case of the mental life of my fellow 

^^ human beings. And, to state the case in the form in which 
it appears most favourable to the realist conclusion, let us 
imagine an Alexander Selkirk stranded on a barren rock in 
the midst of the ocean. The hopes and fears of our Selkirk 
are independent of my knowledge of them just as completely 
and in just the same sense in which the existence and con- 
formation of the rock on which he is stranded are so. I and 
all other inhabitants of the earth may be just as ignorant of 
Selkirk's existence and of what is passing in his mind as we 
are of the existence and geological structure of his rock. 
And again, what Selkirk explicitly cognises of his own inner 
life may bear as small a proportion to the whole as what he 
explicitly cognises of the properties of his rock to the whole 
nature of the rock. Yet all this in no wise shows that 
Selkirk's hopes and fears and the rest of his mental life are 
not experience or have a reality "independent of experience." 
Hopes and fears which are not experience, not psychical 
matter of fact, would indeed be a contradiction in set terms. 
And what the argument fails to prove of Selkirk's mental 
life, it fails, for the same reason, to prove of Selkirk's rock. 

\ We may pass from the case of the mental life of a fellow- 

'*^ ) man to the case of unperceived physical reality. A recent 

^ realisLphilQsppher, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, has brought forward 
as a clear instance of an independent physical reality, the 
case of a railway train just emerging from a tunnel. I do 
not perceive the train, he says, until it issues from the tunnel, 
but it was just as real while it was running through the tunnel. 
Its reality is therefore independent of the question whether 
it is perceived or not. But, in the first place, the argument 
requires that the train shall be empty ; it must be a runaway 
train without driver, guard, or passengers, if the conditions 
presumed in the premisses are to be fulfilled. And, in the 
second place, we may retort that even an empty runaway 
train must have been despatched from somewhere by some- 
body. It must stand in some relation to the general scheme 
of purposes and interests expressed in our system of railway 
traffic, and it is precisely this connection, with a scheme of 
purposes and interests, which makes the runaway train a 
reality and not a mere fiction of an ingenious philosopher's 
imagination. If Mr. Hobhouse's argument proves the inde- 
pendent reality of the train in the tunnel, it ought equally to 
prove, and does equally prove, the independent existence of 
Selkirk's fluctuations from hope to despair and back again 
on his isolated rock. And precisely because it proves both 
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conclusions equally, the sort of independence it establishes 
cannot be independence of experience. Like all realist / 
arguments, it turns on the identification of experience with I 
the cognitive aspect of experience, an identification too often 
suggested by the language of the " idealists " themselves.^ 

§ 8. The persistent vitality of Realism is due to its pro- 
test against the fallacies of an opposing theory which has of 
late especially found favour with some distinguished students 
of natural science, and which we may conveniently call 
Subjectivism.^ Realism, as we saw, started from the true 
premisses, that there are real facts of which my experience 
does not make me explicitly aware, and that my cognition 
even of my own experience is incomplete, and argued to the 
false conclusion that there are therefore realities independent 
of any experience. Subjectivism reasons in the opposite 
way. It asserts truly that there is no reality outside ex- 
perience, and then falsely concludes that I can know of no 
reality except my own cognitive states. Its favourite formula 
are expressions such as, " We know only the modifications of 
our own consciousness," " All we know is our own percep- 
tions," " Nothing exists but states of consciousness." These 
formulae are not all obviously identical in meaning, but the 
exponents of Subjectivism seem to use them without any 
conscious distinction, and we shall probably do the theory 
no injustice if we criticise it on the assumption that the 
expressions are meant to be of identical signification. 

Now it is clear that the logical consequences of the sub- 
jectivist doctrine are so subversive of all the practical assump- 
tions upon which daily life is based, that they should require 
the most stringent proof before we give our assent to them. 
If Subjectivism is true, it follows immediately that not merely 
the " whole choir of heaven and furniture of earth," but the 

^ G>mpare Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism y vol. ii. p. 178 E, and Ro^ce, 
World and Individual y First Series, Lect. 3. Prof. Royce's treatment of Realism, 
though interesting and suggestive, is perhaps a little too much of a "short and 
easy way " with the antagonist to be quite convincing. Mr. Hobhouse's anti- 
idealistic argument ( Theory of Knowledge, 5I7~539) seems to me only to hold good 
against the ** Subjectivism " discussed in our next section, but the reader will do 
well to examine it thoroughly for himself. 

' We might also suitably call it Presentationism, if the name were not already 
appropriated in a different sense as distinctive of certain psychological theories. 
The English reader will find a confused but typical exposition of Subjectivism in 
the opening chapters of Prof. Karl Pearson's Grammar of Science, Subjectivist 
writers usually call themselves " idealists," and regard themselves as disciples of 
Berkeley and Hume. Berkeley was, however, a subjectivist, if at all, only in 
respect to the physical world, while Hume's conclusions are purely sceptical. The 
reader of Prof. Pearson must carefully observe that the "descriptive" theory of 

Ehysical science has no special connection with Subjectivism, and is, in fact, held 1 
y philosophers like Profs. Ward and Royce, who are not subjectivists. 
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whole of humanity, so far as I have any knowledge of its 
existence, is a mere subjective affection of my own " conscious- 
ness," or, as the scientific subjectivist usually, for some not 
very obvious reason, prefers to say, of my own brain. Every 
argument which the subjectivist can produce to show that 
" things " are, for my knowledge at any rate, " modifications 
of my own consciousness," applies to the case of my fellow- 
men with as much force as to the case of the inorganic world. 
The logical inference from the subjectivist's premisses, an in- 
ference which he is rarely or never willing to draw, would be 
that he is himself the sole real being in a world of phantoms, 
not one of which can with any certainty be said to correspond 
to a real object. And conversely, any valid ground for 
recognising the existence of my fellow-men as more than 
" states of my own consciousness," must equally afford ground 
for admitting the reality, in the same general sense, of the 
rest of the world of things familiar to us from the experiences 
of everyday life.^ For if any one of the things composing 
the world of practical life has a reality which is not dependent 
upon its presence to my particular experience, then there is 
the same reason for believing that every other such thing 
has a like reality, unless there happen to be special grounds 
for regarding the perception to which it is present as an 
hallucination. 

We must not, however, simply dismiss the subjectivist 
theory in this summary way. We must examine the doctrine 
in detail sufficiently to discover where the fallacy comes in, 
how it arises, and what modicum of sound philosophic in- 
sight it may possibly contain. To take these three points in 
logical order — 

{a) The current arguments for Subjectivism are often so 
stated as to confuse together two quite distinct positions. 
When it is said that what we perceive is " our own subjective 
states," the meaning intended may be either that there is, at 
least so far as I am able to • know, no real existence in the 
universe except that of my " states of consciousness" ; or again, 
that there are such realities, but that the properties which I 
perceive do not belong to them in their own nature but are 
only subjective effects of their action upon my " conscious- 

^ On the existence of my fellow-men as the one real proof of the objective 
existence of the ph3^cal world, see Royce, Studies in Good and Evil^ essav on 
"Nature, Consciousness, and Self-Consciousness," and "Mind and Nature, ' by 
the present writer, in International JoumcU of Ethics for October 1902. In the 
latter essay I have, I think, sufficiently expc^ed the flimsy reasoning by which 
subjectivists attempt to justify belief in the existence of other human beings from 
the subjectivist pomt of view. 
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ness," or, if you prefer to speak in physiological language, 
upon my nervous system. Now, many of the arguments 
commonly urged by the subjectivist would at most only 
prove the second conclusion, in which the subjectivist agrees 
to a large extent with the scientific realist. Thus it is an 
ignoratio elenchi to reason as if the facts of hallucination, 
illusion, and discrepancy between the reports of different 
percipients or different sense-organs of the same percipient 
gave any support to the special doctrine of Subjectivism. 
These facts, which, as we have seen, are equally appealed to 
by scientific realists, prove no more than that we do not 
always perceive the world of things as it is, and as it must be 
thought of if we would think truly, — in other words, that there 
is such a thing as error. 

Now the problem " How is it possible for us to think or 
perceive falsely?" is, as the student of Greek philosophy knows, 
both difficult and important. But the existence of error in 
no way shows that the things which I perceive are " states 
of my own consciousness " ; on the contrary, error is harder 
to explain on the subjectivist theory than on any other. For 
if what I perceive has some kind of existence distinct from 
the mere fact of my perceiving it, there is at least a possibility 
of understanding how the reality and my perception of it 
may be discrepant ; but if the existence of a thing is only 
another name for the fact that I perceive it, it seems im- 
possible that I should perceive anything except as it is. On 
the subjectivist theory, as Plato showed in the Theaetetus^ 
every percipient being ought, at every moment of his exist- 
ence, to be infallible. 

We may confine our attention, then, to the grounds 
which the subjectivist alleges for the former conclusion, that 
nothing can be known to exist except my own ** states of 
consciousness," and may dismiss the whole problem of 
erroneous perception as irrelevant to the question. Now the 
general argument for Subjectivism, however differently it 
may be stated by different writers, consists, in principle, of a 
single allegation. It is alleged as a fact in the Psychology 
of cognition, that things are immediately perceived by us as 
modifications of our own sensibility, or " states of our own 
consciousness," and that it is therefore impossible to get 
behind this ultimate condition of all perception. Against 
this psychological doctrine we have to urge (i) that it is in 
flagrant contradiction with the certain facts of actual life ; 
and (2) that, as a doctrine in Psychology, it is demonstrably 
false. 
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(i) There are certain realities, admitted by the subjectivist 
himself, which are manifestly not " states of my consciousness," 
and of which I yet, as the subjectivist himself admits, have 
a genuine though imperfect knowledge ; such realities are, e.g.y 
the ends and purposes of my fellow-men, and again many of 
my own ends and purposes. It is allowed on all hands that 
I can know not only the fact of the existence of other men, 
but also, to some extent at least, the character of their various 
purposes and interests. This is involved, for instance, in the 
simple fact that when I read a letter it is normally possible 
for me to understand the writer's meaning. It is equally 
involved in the fact that I can know the truth of any ordinary 
historical matter of fact, e,g.y the date of the great fire of 
London. Neither the date of the fire of London nor the 
meaning of my correspondent's sentences is a " state of my 
consciousness" in any intelligible sense of the words, yet 
both are typical instances of the kind of facts of which 
our ordinary knowledge of the world of everyday life and 
practice wholly consists. And what is true of facts relating 
to the deeds and purposes of others is equally true of my own 
deeds and purposes. The facts which make up my own life 
cannot, without violence to language, be reduced to " states 
of my consciousness," For instance, I may know that I 
have a certain temperament or disposition, ^^., that I am 
irascible by temperament or of a sentimental disposition ; 
but though my knowing these truths about myself may in a 
sense be called a state of my consciousness, the truths them- 
selves cannot be called " states of my consciousness " without 
a serious logical fallacy of equivocal middle term. 

(2) This will be made clearer by a consideration of the 
psychological principle invoked by the subjectivist. What 
the subjectivist means when he says that in perception I am 
aware only of the states, or subjective modifications, of my 
own consciousness, is that the object of which each perceptive 
state is aware is simply itself as a perceptive state ; the per- 
ception perceives itself and nothing else. Eg.^ when I say I 
see red, what I am really aware of is that I am in a state of 
perceiving red ; when I say I hear a noise, what I am aware 
of is that I am in a state of hearing a noise, and so univer- 
sally. Now this is so far from being a truth, that it is ab- 
solutely and demonstrably false. We may, in fact, definitely 
lay it down that the one thing of which no one, except the 
introspective psychologist, is ever aware is his own perceptive 
state in the act of perceiving, and that, even in the case of 
the psychologist who sets himself purposely to study his own 
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states, no perceptive state ever perceives itself. What I am 
aware of when I look at a red surface is not " myself-as- 
perceiving-red," but the splash of red colour itself. When I 
see a man, I do not perceive " myself-as-seeing-a-man," but I 
perceive the other man. So when I take a resolution to act 
in a certain way or realise that I am in a certain mood, what 
I am directly aware of is not " myself-as-forming-the-resolu- 
tion " or " myself-as-in-the-mood," but the resolution or the 
mood. Even when, as an introspective psychologist, I sit 
down to study the formation of resolutions or the peculiarities 
of emotional moods by reflection on my own experience, the 
state in which I study the formation of a resolution or the 
nature of a mood is not itself the state of resolving or of 
experiencing the mood in question. We cannot too strongly 
insist that, if by "self-consciousness" is meant a cognitive 
state which is its own object, there is no such things and it is 
a psychological impossibility that there should be any such things 
as self -consciousness. No cognitive state ever has itself for its 
own object. Every cognitive state has for its object something 
other than itself} 

Even where I make an assertion about my subjective 
condition, as when I say " I know I am very angry," the state 
of knowing about my feeling is as distinct from the feeling 
itself as the state of knowing that I see red is from the red 
colour that I see. What the subjectivist does is to confuse 
the two. Because the act of knowing is itself a state of the 
knowing subject, and because in some cases the knowledge 
may again have reference to some other state of the same 
subject, he infers that what I know at any moment is my 
own subjective condition in the act of knowing. In other 

' The self-kiiowledge which is a &ct in real life, as distincnaished from the 
fictitious self-consciousness of some psycholofi;ists, is quite a different thing and 
involves two distinct acts of cognition : (i) the awareness of certain objects of 
cognition, and (2) the recognition of those objects as in some wa^ qualif))ing my 
''self." And the "self" which I recognise as thus qualified is again no im- 
mediate datum of experience, but a largely hjrpothetical intellectual construction, 
as we shall have opportunity to see later on. 

This is perhaps the place to add the fiirther remark, that if we would be 
rigidlv accurate in psychological terminology, we oucht to banish the very ex- 
pression * ' consciousness "or " state of consciousness from our language. What 
are really given in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 
character. We abstract this character and give it the name of "consciousness," 
and then fall into the blunder of calling the concrete processes "states" or 
" modifications " of this abstraction, just as in dealing with physical things we 
first make abstraction of their common properties, under the name of " matter," 
and then talk as if the things themselves were "forms" of " matter." Properly 
speakings there are physical things and there are minds, but there are no such 
things in the actual world as " matter'*^ and ** consciousness^* and we do well 
to avoid using the words where we can help it 
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and more technical words, he confuses the cognitive act or 
state with its own object To what absurd results this con- 
fusion would lead him, if he were logical in the inferences 
he makes from it, we have already seen. We can now see 
that psychologically the confusion is a double one. (i) The 
subjectivist confuses experience with mere awareness of a 
presented content He ignores the presence of the true 
" subjective " factor of selective attention throughout experi- 
ence, and is thus led to forget that all experiences imply an 
element which is in the experiencing mind but not presented 
to it. (2) And in confining his attention to the presentational 
aspect of experience, he goes on to confound the presented 
content with the fact of its presentation. As against this 
second confusion it is essential to a true theory of knowledge 
to emphasise three points of distinction between the presented 
content or object of a cognitive state and the state itself, 
considered as a process in the history of an experiencing 
subject, (i) The cognitive state is never its own object, it 
refers to or cognises an object distinct from its own existence 
as a physical occurrence. This is the truth which Realism 
distorts into the doctrine that the object of knowledge must 
have a reality " independent of" experience. (2) The object 
of knowledge is never created by the occurrence of the 
psychical state in which a particular percipient becomes 
aware of its existence. This is just as true of so-called 
" merely ideal " objects as of physical things. The properties 
of the natural logarithms or of the circular functions in 
trigonometry are just as independent of my knowledge of 
them as the qualities of the trees and animals I should see 
if I turned from my writing desk and looked out at the 
window. (3) The object of knowledge has always a char- 
acter of which only a fragment is ever presented to my per- 
ception or reflection in any cognitive state. Every cognitive 
state refers to or stands for a great deal more than it directly 
means to me. 

(3) The origin of the subjectivist fallacy, as has been 
brilliantly shown by Avenarius,^ is to be found in the 
" intrasubjective intercourse" of a plurality of percipients 
capable of communicating their experience to each other. 
So long as I am dealing solely with myself as an ex-^,^ 
periencing being and my relation to my own environment^ 
there is no possibility of a subjectivist interpretation. In 
my own direct experience I have to do neither with 

^ See Der Menschliche WeUUgriff^ pp. 21-62 ; and, for the merely English 
reader, Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. iL p. 168 fL 
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" mental states " nor with mere " objects of cognition, " but 
with things which in various ways by their interference 
assist or hinder the accomplishment of my various purposes, 
and of which I have, therefore to take note, so as to adapt 
my ways of reaching my ends to their ways of behaviour. 
Hence the "natural" view of the world, for a single 
experiencing being, would be that of " naYve realism," to 
which the things forming my environment are real in 
precisely the same sense in which I am real myself. But 
as soon as I have to take account of the experiences of other 
percipients, there arises an inevitable fallacy which leads to 
philosophical consequences of the gravest kind. Starting 
with the assumption that the things I perceive are the real 
things, I feel a difficulty as to how the same things can be 
perceived by the other percipients around me. E.g,^ if the 
sun I see is the real sun, what about the sun seen by some 
one else ? Instead of finding the true explanation, that all 
the percipients are in relation to a common environment 
which is independent of its presence to any one percipient's 
experience, I very naturally fall into the mistake of think- 
ing the things perceived by other men to be "ideas" or 
"percepts" of the real things perceived by me. These 
perceptual copies of the real things I, for obvious reasons, 
locate somewhere "in" the organisms of my fellow- 
percipients. Then I go on to interpret my own experience 
in terms of the theory I originally devised to meet the case 
of my fellow-men, and infer that what I myself perceive is a 
set of " percepts " or " ideas " produced " in " my organism by 
a reality " outside " all experience. And it is then an easy 
step to the final conclusion that, inasmuch as all known 
and knowable things are mere " ideas in some one's head," 
nothing else exists. Subjectivism is thus the last step in 
the development of the fallacy which begins with what 
Avenarius calls ** introjection.*' Just as we learned that 
the existence of our fellow-men is the cardinal fact of 
experience which affords the most immediate refutation of 
the subjectivist theory, so the original source of the sub- 
jectivist fallacy is failure to recognise their experience as 
being on the same level of reality as our own. 

(4) We need not say much on the element of truth which 
Subjectivism preserves in a distorted form. We have seen 
that, as against Realism, Subjectivism is right in maintaining 
the indissoluble unity of real being with experience, though 
it twists this truth into an absurdity by first identifying 
experience with my own limited and imperfect experience 
6 
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and then giving a false psychological interpretation of the 
nature of that experience itself. How a reality can be 
independent of presentation in my experience and yet be in 
its very nature dependent upon experience for its existence 
and character, has already been sufficiently illustrated. But 
we may perhaps say that even in the identification of 
experience with my own experience there is an underlying 
substratum of genuine philosophic truth. For, as we have 
more than once insisted, there is manifestly a great deal 
more in my own experience than what is at any time 
present as the object of conscious cognition. Or, as Mr. 
Bradley is fond of putting it, there is always more in my 
mind than before it. I am never fully aware at any moment 
even of the full nature of my own purposes and feelings. 
This is why the deceitfulness of my own heart has become 
a common-place of religious self-examination as well as of 
worldly wisdom. 

Again, every increase of insight into our own real feelings 
and purposes involves increased insight into the feelings and 
purposes of the other feeling beings with whom we stand in 
the various relations of social intercourse.^ Hence it might 
fairly be contended that fully to know your own meaning, 
fully to understand what you want, would imply complete 
insight into the structure of the whole world of reality, — in 
fact, that self-knowledge and knowledge of the universe 
must ultimately be the same thing. The systematic unity of 
the whole world of experience may be so complete that there 
is nothing in it anywhere which does not correspond to some 
element in the experience of every one of its members. 
Each member may, like the monads of Leibnitz, represent 
the whole system though at very different levels of coherency 
and from very different points of view. But such a concep- 
tion, though it would concede to Subjectivism that whatever 
forms a part of the system of real being somehow falls within 
my individual experience, would take as the foundation of 
its assertion that very distinction between what is implicitly 
present in my experience and what is explicitly before it which 
Subjectivism consistently igjnores. Whether the doctrine as 
thus re-stated can be affirmed as more than a fascinating 
possibility, we shall be better able to judge when we have 
discussed in our next chapter the systematic unity of Reality. 

^ This is true even in what seems at first sight the exceptional case of advance 
in mere theoretical insight. The more clearly yon realise the character of the 
problems which your own intellectual pursuits lead up to and the nature of their 
solution, the clearer becomes your insight into the problems and purposes of 
other workers in the same field* 
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Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chaps. 13, 14; T. Case, Physical Realism^ pt. i ; L. T. Hob- 
house, The Theory of Knowledge^ pt. 3, chap. 3, The Concep- 
tion of External Reality ; H. Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. i. chap. 7 
(pp. 207-231 of vol. i. in Eng. trans.); J. S. Mackenzie, 
Outlines of Metaphysics y bk. i. chap. 3, Theories of Meta- 
physics; J. Royce, The World and the Individual^ First Series 
(Lecture on the First Conception of Being). 



CHAPTER II 

THE SYSTEMATIC UNITY OF REALITY 

§ I. The problem whether Reality is ultimately One or Many is inevitably suggested 
to us by the diverse aspects of our own direct experience of the world. 
The different theories may be classed, according to their solution of this 
problem, as Monistic, Pluralistic, and Monadistic § 2. Pluralism starts 
nrom the presumed feet of the mutual independence of human selves, and 
teaches that this independence of each other oelongs to all real beings. But 
(a) the independence with which experience presents us is never complete, 
nor the unity of the " selves " perfect. {6) The theory is inconsistent with 
the systematic character of all reality as presupposed in both knowledge and 
action. § 3. Monadism again makes the systematic unitv of the real either 
an illusion or an inexplicable accident. § 4. Reality, because systematic, . 
must be the expression of a single principle in and through a multiplicity. \ 
The unity and multiplicity must both be real, and each must necessarily I 
involve the other. § 5. If both are to be equally real, the whole system must 
be a single experience, and its constituents must also be experiences. A 
perfect systematic whole can be neither an aggregate, nor a mechanical whole 
of parts, nor an organism. The whole must exist for the parts, and they for 
iL § 6. This may also be expressed by sa^ng that Reality is a subject which 
is the unity of subordinate subjects, or an mdividual of which the constituents 
are lesser mdividuals. § 7. The nearest fieimiliar analogue to such a systematic 
whole would be the relation between our whole ''self" and the partial 
mental systems or lesser ** selves." § 8. The nearest historic parallel to this 
view is to be found in Spinoza's theory of the relation of the human mind 
to the " infinite intellect of God." 

§ I. The problem of the One and the Many is as old 
as Philosophy itself, and inevitably arises from the earliest 
and simplest attempts to think in a consistent way about 
the nature of the world in which we play our part. On the 
one hand, our experience, in the piecemeal shape in which 
it first appears as we begin to reflect on it, seems to exhibit 
an indefinite plurality of more or less independent things, 
each pursuing its own course and behaving in its own way, 
and connected at best with only a few of the other members 
of our environment. There is, for instance, no obvious con- 
nection between one man's career and those of most of his 
contemporaries, to say nothing of the innumerable host of 
his predecessors and successors in the race of life. And, 
similarly, the behaviour of one inanimate thing seems at first 
sight to be unaffected by that of most of the other things 
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around it. The world seems to us at times to be made up 
of an indefinite multiplicity of beings who merely happen to 
be actors on the same stage, but have, in the majority of 
cases, no influence upon each other's parts. 

Yet, on the other hand, there are equally strong primd 
facie reasons for regarding the world as a single unity. 
Every addition to our theoretical insight into the structure 
of things adds to our recognition of the intimate connection 
between things and processes which previously seemed merely 
disconnected. Physical science, as it grows, learns more and 
more to look upon nature as a realm of interconnected events 
where no one fact is ultimately entirely independent of any 
other fact ; political experience and social science alike reveal 
the intimate interdependence of human lives and purposes. 
And, over and above the ascertained empirical facts which 
point to the ultimate unity of the world, there is another 
potent influence which we might call the " instinctive " basis 
for the belief in unity. However discontinuous my environ- 
ment may appear, it is never a mere disconnected multi- 
plicity. The very circumstance that it is throughout my 
environment, and thus relative to the ends by which my 
attention is determined, gives it to a certain degree the 
character of a coherent system. At the lowest level of 
philosophic reflection, we cannot permanently fail to appre- 
hend our world as in principle one, precisely because it is 
our world, and we ourselves are all in some degree beings of 
steady systematic purpose, not mere bundles of disconnected 
and conflicting impulses. While yet again, it is the very 
limitation of our own interests and our lack of clear insight 
into their full import which leads us at other times to find 
apparent disconnected multiplicity and lack of cohesion in 
our world. 

The problem of Philosophy in dealing with the^ rival 
aspects of the world of experience then becomes that of 
deciding whether either of them can be adopted as the truth 
in isolation from the other. Or if neither is the whole truth, 
we must ask ourselves in what way the world can be at once 
One and Many, how the Jcharacters of systematic unity and 
of indefinite variety can be consistently thought of as be- 
longing to the same Reality. Is Reality, we have to ask, 
One or is it Many, and if it is both, how are the unity and 
multiplicity connected ? 

The answers which different philosophical systems have 
given to this question may conveniently be classified under 
three general denominations. There are (i) the Monistic 
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views, which lay the principal stress upon the unity of the 
real, and tend to treat the aspect of plurality and variety as 
illusory, or at least as of secondary importance; (2) the 
various forms of Pluralism^ according to which the variety 
and multiplicity of real beings is the primary fact, and their 
systematic unity either an illusion, or at any rate a subordin- 
ate aspect of their nature; (3) Monadism^ which aims at 
harmonising the positions of the monist and pluralist, by 
treating the world as a multiplicity of really independent 
things or "monads," which are somehow combined from 
without into a system. From this last point of view the 
plurality and the systematic unity are alike real and alike 
important for the understanding of the world, but are of 
different origin, the plurality being inherent in the things 
themselves, the unity external to them and coming from a 
foreigfn source. Within each of the three main types of 
theory there is, of course, room for the greatest divergence 
of view as to the special nature of the real. A monistic 
system may be purely materialistic, like that of Parmenides, 
who taught that the world is a single homogeneous solid 
sphere, or idealistic like that, e^,^ of Schopenhauer ; or again, 
it may treat mind and " matter " as " aspects " of a common 
reality. A pluralist or monadist, again, may conceive of 
each of his independent real things as a physical atom, as a 
soul of any degree of organisation, or even, in the fashion of 
some contemporary thought, as a person. 

With regard to the relation between this classification 
of philosophical theories and that of the last chapter, I 
may just observe that, while a monist is not necessarily an 
idealist, a consistent pluralist or monadist ought logically 
to be a realist. For the mutual independence of the various 
real things cannot exist without involving in itself their 
independence of experience. If A and B are two completely 
independent things, then the existence and character of A 
must be independent of presence to the experience of B, and 
similarly A must be equally independent of presence to the 
experience of C, or of anything in the world but itself. And 
we have already seen that there is always more in the nature 
of any finite percipient than can be present to his own 
experience. Thus ultimately the existence and qualities of 
A must be independent of all experience, including A*s 
own.^ For this reason I cannot but think that the various 

^ This consideration obviously influenced Leibnitz. It is a much-decried 
doctrine in his system that every "monad," or simple real thing, perceives 
nothing but its own internal states; there are no "windows" through which 
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attempts to combine Pluralism with Idealism by maintaining 
that the universe consists of a number of independent "souls " 
or ** persons," rest on confusion of thought These doctrines 
appear to be essentially realist in their spirit. 

§ 2. We may conveniently attempt to construct our own 
theory of the One and the Many by first excluding views 
which appear mistaken in principle, and thus gradually 
narrowing the issues. Among these mistaken views I am 
forced to reckon all forms of consistent and thorough-going 
Pluralism. Pluralism, so far at least as I am able to see, 
b^ns by misapprehending the facts upon which it professes 
to base itself, and ends by giving an interpretation of them 
which b essentially irrational. The fundamental fact from 
which Pluralism starts as an ultimate datum of all experi- 
ences is the familiar one that there are other men in the 
world besides myself. My world is not simply a theatre for 
the execution of my own aims and the satisfaction of my 
own wants. There are interests in it which are not mine, 
and to which I must adapt myself if I mean to achieve my 
own purposes. The world thus contains minds other than 
my own, and what makes them other is that the interests 
and purposes by which their lives are determined are, like 
my own, unique and incommunicable. Now, Pluralism 
bids us take the facts, as thus stated, as the model for our 
conception of the universe. The pattern upon which the 
pluralist views of Reality are constructed is that of a com- 
munity consisting of a great number of selves or persons, 
each with its own unique interests, and each therefore at 
once internally simple and indivisible and exclusive of all 
the rest In whatever special form the pluralist thinks of 
his ultimate realities, whether as physically indivisible par- 
ticles, as mathematical points, or as sentient beii^^s, it is 
always from the facts of human social life conceived in this 
ultra-individualist way that he in the last resort derives his 
concept of their simplicity and mutual repulsion. 

But {a) the facts themselves are not correctly stated.' 
The human experiences upon which the pluralist relies for , 
his conclusion present at once too much and too little unity f 
for the purposes of his theory. On the one hand, the selves 

one monad can behold the states of another. It is easy to show that this doctxine 
leads to extremely &r-fetdied and fimtastic hypotheses to acootmt for the apparent 
communication between different monads, but not so easy to show that PloiaHsm 
can afford to dispense with it. See in particular Leibnitz's New System of the 
Nature of Substances (Works, ed. Erdmum, 124 £ : ed. Gerhaidt, iy. 477 fi ; 
Eng. trans, in Latta's Leibniz: the Monadohgy^ etc., p. 297 C), espeoally 
13-17, and Monodology^ ^ 7-9, 51. 
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or persons composing society are not themselves simple, 
undifferentiated unities. Just as your interests and mine 
may often collide, so within what the pluralist assumes as 
the indivisible unit of my own personality there may be a 
similar collision. What I call my "own interests," or my 
own "apperceptive systems" or "trains of thought," may 
exhibit the same kind of incompatibility and the same sort 
of conflict for superiority as is found where your ideas and 
mine clash. Thus Ethics and Psychology are led to dis- 
tinguish between my "true" self and the false selves by 
which it may on occasion be dominated, between my "higher " 
self and the " lower " selves which, in morality, have to be 
repressed by the higher, my "permanent" self, and the 
temporary interests by which it is often overpowered, to 
say nothing of "subliminal" consciousness and "dual" or 
"alternating personality." The "self" is so far from being 
a mere unit, that the variety and, what is more, the incom- 
patibility of its contents is a matter of everyday experience.^ 
Pluralism may, of course, and often does, verbally admit 
this. The units of the pluralist, we are often told, are not 
mere units devoid of variety, but wholes which are the union 
of differences. But to concede this is to cut away the ground 
from under the pluralisms feet. If the variety and the mutual 
struggle between the elements of the self are not enough 
to destroy its unity, by parity of reasoning the multiplicity 
of selves in the world and their mutual repulsions are not 
enough to prove that the whole of Reality is not, in spite 
of its multiplicity of detail, a unity more complete than any 
of the partial unities to be met with in our experience. In 
fact, the pluralist has to meet the following dilemma. Either 
his units are mere units without internal variety, and then it 
is easy to show that they are the merest nothings, or they 
have internal variety of their own, and therefore simply 
repeat within themselves the problem they are supposed to 
solve. 

On the other hand, just as the facts of experience show us 
internal struggle and repulsion within the supposed units, 
so they also exhibit odier relations than that of mutual 
exclusion between the different units. Human personal 
interests, for instance, are never merely mutually exclusive, v 
No society consists of individuals whose purposes and-^ » 

^ See for a recent treatment of this point In its bearing upon the theory of 
volition and moral accountability, Mr. Bradley's article on ** Mental Conflict and 
Imputation " in Afind for July 1902. There is probably no part of Psychology 
which suffers more from an improper over-simpUncation of awkward fiaicts. 
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interests are simply reciprocally repellent. My aims and 
purposes may never completely coincide with those of other 
members of the same community, yet they have n6 meaning 
and could get no realisation but for the fact that they are, 
partially at any rate, comprised in the wider whole of social 
interests and purposes which makes up the life of the social 
organisations to which I belong. As the very etymology of 
such words as " society " and " community " shows — ^to say 
nothing of the results of psychological inquiry into the process 
of learning by imitation — the conception of human selves as 
independent units which somehow happen to stand in merely 
accidental or external relations is in flagrant conflict with the 
most fundamental facts of our social experience. It is only 
by the systematic suppression of fact that personal and social 
life can be made to support the hypothesis of Pluralism. 

(Jb) Again, even if we could accept the pluralist account 
of the facts, the theory which Pluralism puts forward to ^^ 
account for them is in the end unintelligible. What 
Pluralism does, consciously or unconsciously, is to separate 
the unity of the world from its multiplicity. The multi- 
plicity is supposed to be grounded in the ultimate nature 
of the real things themselves, their unity as a system, if 
they really are a system, to be imposed upon them from 
without We are, in fact, left to choose between two 
alternatives. Either the world is not a systematic whole 
at all, but a mere chaos of purely independent atoms, in 
which case the whole of our thought, with its indispensable 
presupposition of the systematic unity of the object of 
knowledge, is an illusion, or else the world really is a 
system, but a system, so to say, by accident. The things 
of which the system is composed are real as detachaj 
separate units, but by a fortunate c hance __t hey happen all 
to possess some common relation to an external tertium 
quid (for instance, to God), by which they are combined 
into a system and thus become knowable as a connected 
whole. 

Now we cannot, if we are intellectually conscientious, 
rest finally content with a statement of this kind, which 
leaves the plurality and the systematic unity of the real 
world side by side as two independent unconnected facts. 
If the contents of the world really form a system at all, 
in any way whatever, that is itself one fact among others 
which a sound metaphysical theory must recognise, and of 
which it must ofler some intelligible account E^.y suppose 
you say, with some recent pluralists, that the world consists 
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of a number of independent persons or spirits, who never- 
theless form a connected system or " moral kingdom," in 
virtue of the fact that they all find their moral ideal in 
Grod, the most perfect among them. You have now not 
one ultimate fact before you, the multiplicity of independent 
selves, but two, this multiplicity and the relation of each 
element in it to Grod. Unless you are going to treat this 
second fact as an " ultimate inexplicability," i^. a fortunate 
accident, you are now bound to treat the systematic relation 
of the selves to God and through God to each other as no 
less a part of their ultimate nature than their distinction 
from each other. Their separateness and independence is 
thus no longer for you the ultimate truth; they are just 
as truly one by your account as they are many. Their 
union in a system is no longer an external relation foreign 
to their own nature, but the deepest truth about that nature 
itself. 

I will repeat the essence of this argument in another 
form. Any genuine Pluralism must be resolute enough to 
dismiss the idea of a systematic interconnection between 
its independent realities as an illusion of the human mind. 
But in doing so it must, to be consistent, deny the possibility 
of their mutual knowledge of each other's states. Each real 
thing must be a little world to itself, shut up within the 
closed circle of its own internal content. And thus, sup- 
posing Pluralism to be true, and supposing myself to be 
one of the real things of the pluralist scheme, I should 
have no means of knowing it to be true. Pluralism is 
unable to stand the question propounded by Mr. Bradley 
as the test of a philosophical doctrine, " Is the truth of this 
theory consistent with the fact that I know it to be true ? " 
The persistent popularity of Pluralism in many quarters 
X ^ IS in fact due to the intrusion into Metaphysics of other 
than genuinely philosophical interests. It is maintained, 
/^ W *^ not on its philosophical merits as a consistent theory, but 
because it is believed by its adherents to safeguard certain 
interests of morality and religion. It gives us, we are told, 
a "real God "and "real moral freedom." But, apart from 
the question whether these claims are justified by candid 
examination of the doctrine,^ we must protest against their 

^ As the reader will readily collect from the preceding discussion, I do not 
myself admit that they are justified. On the contrary, I should hold that any 
consistent Pluralism must issue in what, if I held it m3rself, I should feel com- 
pelled to describe as Atheism, and the doctrine of blind chance as the arbiter 
of all thin|;s. In this matter I should like to associate mjrself entirely with 
the emphatic protest of Mr. Bradley, in J/mm/ for July 1902, p. 313, and with the 
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being allowed any place at all in a metaphysical discussion. 
Metaphysics is, from first to last, a purely speculative 
activity; its one concern is to think logically about the 
constitution of Reality, and the only interests it has a right 
to consider are those of consistent logical thought If 
consistent logical thought about ethical and religious pro- 
blems involves the recognition of a "real God" and "real 
freedom," and if these again are only possible on the 
pluralistic theory, then the mere process of consistent 
thought is bound in the end to lead us to a pluralistic 
result, and it is superfluous to appeal to extra-logical in- 
terests in the matter. But if those who defend Pluralism 
on the ground that it gives us a "real God" and "real 
freedom" mean that, apart from the question of their 
intellectual justification, these beliefs ought to be main- 
tained in Metaphysics because certain persons will be less 
moral or less happy without them, we must answer that 
Metaphysics has nothing to do with making us moral or 
happy. It is no proof of the truth of a belief that it in- 
creases my personal virtue or happiness, nor of its falsity 
that it diminishes them. And if the study of Metaphysics 
could be shown to make certain persons less virtuous or 
less happy. Metaphysics would still be in no worse case 
than Ethics or Medicine. There may be persons for whom 
it is undesirable, on grounds of happiness or morality, to 
devote themselves to the pursuit of speculative truth, but 
it is none the less a lapse from intellectual single-mindedness 
for the man who has elected to play the game of speculation 
to violate its rules by indulging in constant appeals to 
speculatively irrelevant issues.^ 

§ 3. The Monadism of Leibnitz was an attempt to effect 
a compromise between Pluralism and Monism. According 
to this view, the universe consists of an infinite plurality 

remarks of Mr. R Russell in his work on The Philosophy of LeibntM, p. 172. 
I need not say that I do not make these remarks for the purpose of disparage- 
ment. By all means, if Atheism is the logical outcome of consistent thmking, I 
let us say so ; what I object to is the constant appeal to theistic beliefs on the! 
part of metaphysicians who, so far as I can see, ought to be atheists if they) 
were in ef mest with their own position. 

^ For a popular exemplification of the kind of appeal to religious and ethical 
interests here objected to, see the first essay in Prof. James's iVill to Believe, 
I have never been able to understand why these appeals, if le^timate, should 
not be allowed in Psychology or any other science as readily as m Metaphysics. 
Would Prof. James regard it as a valid argument for the " timeless self'' or the 
Ifnurvationsgefiihle, that some men may be better or happier for believing in 
them ? Or again, is it in itself an objection to the study of Ethics that certain 
persons may become both less moral and less happy as a consequence of 
studying it? 
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of fundamentally separate beings. These beings are at 
once simple and indivisible, and at the same time each of 
them contains an infinite variety of internal states. Being 
mutually independent, the monads have no genuine relations 
with each other ; each is conscious only of the succession of 
its own states. As Leibnitz expressed it in a metaphor 
which has become classic, the monad has no windows. 
So far the system is pure Pluralism. But at the same time 
the unity of the whole system of monads, though " ideal " 
and not "real," is to be genuine. They form a system 
"ideally," — i.e, for the understanding of an omniscient 
spectator, — inasmuch as the internal states of each monad 
are adjusted to those of all the rest, or, as Leibnitz also 
puts it, inasmuch as each monad "represents" the same 
systematic structure from its own special point of view. 
Hence, though no monad really perceives or acts upon any 
other, every monad behaves as it would ^ there were mutual 
perception and interaction between all. When we ask after 
the source of this " pre-established harmony," we meet with 
a double answer. On the one hand, its actual existence as 
a fact is due to the creative will of God. On the other, it 
was precisely the complete adjustment of the internal states 
of its various monads which determined God to will the 
existence of the actual world-order in preference to that of 
any other of the indefinitely numerous logically possible 
arrangements which He foresaw and might have chosen. 
This relation between 'God and the world-order is further 
complicated by the fact that on occasion Leibnitz treats God 
as simply one, though the supreme one, among the monads. 

Now a system of this kind seems to exhibit all the defects^ 
of Pluralism with certain superadded difficulties of its ownf 
We might reasonably object that experience presents us with 
no example of a genuine system in which all the elements 
are actually independent. The nearest approach to such 
a case seems to be found in the classes of an ''artificial 
classification," in which things standing in no relation of 
interaction among themselves are put together by us because 
it is convenient for some extraneous purpose of our own to 
comprehend them under a single point of view. But, apart 
from the impossibility of constructing a classification which 
shall be more than relatively artificial, such a mere aggregate 
or collection is not a real system. In a true system, as 
distinct from a mere collection, the principle of unity has 
always some sort of significance for the members of the 
system themselves. It represents, at the least, the way in 
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which the members interact with each other. (Thus, to take 
an extreme case, the serial arrangement of cutting imple- 
ments in a museum, from the flaked stone of the Palaeo- 
lithic age to the latest specimen of Shefiield cutlery, is more 
than a merely ^ artificial " classification, precisely because it is 
more than a mere grouping of separate objects according 
to their likeness and unlikeness ; it represents the stages of 
a continuous historical evolution.) Now, it is essential to 
Monadism that the monads, because ultimately independent, 
shall only seem to interact They appear to form a single 
world with a history in which each distinct state of each 
monad is a stage. But really, while the successive states of 
the individual monad are, what they seem to be, a connected 
process of development, the various processes do not make 
up a single-world history at all. They only seem to do so 
by an inevitable illusion. Hence the unity of the whole 
system must after all be not only ideal, but, strictly speaking, 
imaginary. 

Similar difficulties arise from the ambiguous position 
accorded to God in the scheme. If the "pre-established 
harmony" between the states of the individual monads were 
simply due to a creative fiat of God, we should be thrown 
back upon mere arbitrary chance as the reason, if it can be 
called a reason, why existence is not a chaos. But if God's 
choice to create this scheme of things rather than another 
was due to the superior attraction which a world with at 
least the appearance of connected system had for the 
divine intellect, then it is ultimately in the constitution of 
the divine mind that we have to find the reason why the 
alternative possibilities before creation were what they were ; * 
and again, why just this one was preferred to all the rest. 
And ttius the monads cease to be any longer ultimate and 
independent, and the nature of God becomes the single 
determinate ground of all reality. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that Monadism suffers 
besides from all the defects which we found in Pluralism. 
If the monad be made into a mere unit without internal 
variety, it ceases to be a thing with a definite nature at all ; 
and if its unity is compatible with the variety of its states, 
there seems to be no special reason why the wealth of varied 
existence in the world should lead us to assume a plurality 

^ N.B, — These possibilities, it must be remembered, though numerically 
infinite, are assumed to be Qualitatively determinate, being constituted of tbie 
condition of conformity to the loeical principle of non-contradiction. Now 
there is no reason in the nature of a plurality of indep€9ui$Ht things why this 
principle should be recognised rather than not. 
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of independent principles as its ground. It has been pointed 
out that Leibnitz was apparently determined in favour 
of Monadism against Monism by the assumption that 
individual human selves are internally simple units and 
externally entirely exclusive of each other, an assumption 
we have already seen reason to reject 

§ 4. We seem driven, then, to reject the view that the 
ordered world of experience can be the expression of a 
plurality of ultimately distinct and heterogeneous principles. 
Because the world as known, or again as providing for the co- 
herent realisation of practical purposes, is an orderly system, 
and on any other supposition coherent knowledge and consist- 
ent action are alike impossible, the world must for Metaphysics 
be r^arded as the complete embodiment and expression of 
a single ultimate principle. We are thus committed to some I 
form of theory of the type generally known as M onism . \ 
The name Monism we may perhaps be allowed to avoid, as \ 
it has gathered about it associations which are apt to mis- ■ 
lead. Among the doctrines most frequently spoken of as 
monistic are some which treat the apparent variety and 
multiplicity of existence as purely illusory. Agfain, the 
name has of late been widely used as the self-chosen desig- 
nation of the doctrine according to which "mind" and 
" matter " are alike " aspects " or " manifestations " of a third 
principle which is neither material nor mental. It should 
already be clear that the doctrine indicated by our previous 
discussions differs widely from both these types of Monism. 
We have insisted that the source of fallacy in Pluralism and 
Monadism was one-sided emphasis upon one term in the 
antithesis of the Many and the One to neglect of the other, 
and we have no intention of repeating the mistake for 
ourselves. Also, we have already come to the conclusion 
that Reality, whatever its detailed structure, is mental in its 
general character ; we can have nothing therefore to do with 
a " neutral " or " agnostic " Monism. Our detailed theory of 
the relation between the unity of the world and its multi- 
plicity must do equal justice to both, and it must be consistent 
with our previous recognition of the experiential nature of 
the real. 

We may perhaps work out our theory in detail as follows. 
The world for knowledge must, we have seen, be an orderly 
whole or system. To be a system at all, it must be the 
development or expression in detail of a single principle. 
Therefore it must most certainly be one ; it cannot be a 
medley of independent elements which somehow luckily 
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happen to form a coherent collection. But again, because it 
is a system, it cannot be a mere unit ; it must be the ex- 
pression of a single principle in and through a multiplicity 
of terms or constituents. Not only must it be both one and 
many, but it must be many precisely because it is truly one, 
and one because it is truly many.^ Further, we must add 
that because the world-system is a perfectly systematic 
whole, not only is multiplicity in general necessary to its 
unity, but each particular element in the multiplicity is 
necessitated or logically implied by the character of the 
unity. In a complete system no single member can be 
missing or be other than it is without the fundamental law 
of construction of the whole being changed. Also, we may 
incidentally observe that in a complete system the number 
of distinct terms may be actually endless, while the law of 
construction is perfectly determinate. To think of the world 
as a single systematic unity, then, means to think of it 
as the manifestation in a possibly infinite multiplicity of 
detail of one perfectly determinate principle. And, of 
course, what we have called the individual elements of the 
multiplicity may on inspection themselves turn out to be 
systems of infinite complexity determined by a law of con- 
struction derived in a determinate way from that of the 
complete system, and so on literally ad infinitum. Thus the 
unity of ultimate principle we demand for Reality in no 
way excludes its possession of a wealth of detail infinitely 
infinite. 

§ y. We may take a further most important step forward. 
In the all-embracing systematic whole the unity and the 
multiplicity must be equally real and each must be real 
through the other. How is this possible? Only on con-." 
dition that the whole system forms a single experience, and | 
that the constituent factors again are single experiences.! 
This will perhaps be best brought out by examining some 
typical case of the kind of unity in multiplicity which is 
insufficient for our purpose, {a) The unity of the world 
cannot be that of a mere collection or aggregate. In a mere 
aggregate the elements are real independently of their 
relation to one another as elements in this aggregate. So 

^ A medley of independent things would not even be really "many." For 
antil 3roa can count ''first, second, third . . . ." you have not vour Many. 
And nothing but the terms of a coherent connected series can be counted. 
What you can count as many is shown by the very £eu:t of your ability to 
count it to have a common nature or ground which permits of its orderly 
arrangement, and thus to be part of one system. Compare Plato, Parmtnides^ 
164, 165. 
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long as we keep strictly to the case of what is no more than 
an aggregate, the quality of the elements is entirely un- 
affected by their inclusion in the aggregate. The aggregate 
has no unitary character of its own which reveals itself in 
and through the behaviour of its elements. Its unity con- 
sists in nothing more than the fact that we have found it 
convenient to think of its elements together. An aggregate 
of ten bricks, for instance, has no character as a whole 
beyond the mere fact of being thought of in one mental act. 
It has not even a collective weight until you put your ten 
bricks into the same cart, or on the same scale-pan, and then 
they have ceased to be a mere aggregate in the very 
moment of exerting pressure upon the same surface, and 
have become a true material system. 

(d) Nor can the world of Reality be satisfactorily 
thought of as a mere whole of parts. A whole of parts 
approaches indeed more nearly to the ideal of a true 
systematic unity than a mere aggregate, inasmuch as it has 
a determinate single character as a whole, which manifests 
itself in the structure of the various parts. For this reason 
a geometrical figure or a machine is much more than a mere 
segregate ; it has a character as a whole, and this character 
is differently expressed by the construction of the different 
parts. The figfure or machine is thus a true unity of 
differences. Yet in this case we cannot really say that the 
unity and the variety are equally real. For the whole 
cannot exist without the parts, whereas the parts may 
continue to exist, though not, of course, as parts of this 
whole, without the whole. The whole is constituted by the 
successive generation or construction of the parts, and thus 
may be said to be formed out of pre-existing parts, and the 
parts again may survive the destruction of the whole. There 
is not that equal reality and complete mutual implication 
of the two sides which we have deemed necessary to a 
genuine systematic unity. 

{c) An organism is in some respects a truer systematic 
unity than a mere whole of parts. It has a systematic 
character of its own which manifests itself in and through 
the difference of its various members. And here, the 
whole is not historically subsequent to and generated by 
the members. It is not their resultant but their living 
unity. The members only come into being along with the 
whole, and in the course of its growth as a whole; and 
though they may, in a sense, continue to exist after severance 
from the whole, it is not with the same kind of existence 
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which belonged to them as members.^ But an organism, 
like a machine, f ails to exhibit the perfect systematic unity 
of the une and the Many of wKicH we are' in quest. In the 
machine the aspect of multiplicity was relatively more real 
than that of unity ; in the fu lly evolved organism the unityr 
seems more comple tel y real than t he multiplicity. For the 
unity is a conscioUSTTriie J in sorrie degree at least it exists 
for itself, and its members again for it. Whereas it must 
be very doubtful whether the member exists for itself, and 
still more doubtful whether the whole exists in any sense for 
the members. And though the member cannot retain its 
peculiar form of existence except as a member in the whole, 
yet in even the highest organism the unity is so far relatively 
independent that it is unaffected by the removal of some of 
the members. 

Not every member is of vital significance for the life 
of the whole. But in a complete systematic unity, as we 
saw, the unity and the multiplicity of the system must be 
equally real and equally interdependent. This can only be 
the case if the whole is for its members as well as the members 
for the whole. And that this may be so, just as the all- 
embracing whole of reality must, as we have learned, be an 
experience, so each of its members must be itself an ex- 
perience. And because the members form a single system, 
just as there can be nothing in the experience of any member 
which is not contained in the experience which is the whole, 
so, on the other side, there can be nothing in the whole which 
does not in some way affect the experience of every member. 
Only in this way can we conceive of a systematic Reality in 
which the unity and the multiplicity of the system are alike 
real and equally real. Such a view is, strictly speaking, 
hardly to be called either Pluralism or Monism. It is not 
Pluralism, for it does not make the unity of the system an 
illusion or an inexplicable accident; it is not Monism, in 
the current sense of the word, because it does not make 
the multiplicity deceptive. If a name is wanted, we might 
perhaps agree to call it Systematic Idealism. 

§ 6. We may say, then, that Reality is a systematic 
Experience of which the components are likewise ex- 
periences. It would be much the same thing if we called 

^ As Aristotle more than once says, a human hand, for instance, is not 
when severed from the rest of the body a "hand" at all, except hfiuvifuat 
"equivocally," any more than the "hand" of a statue is a true hand. (I.e. it is 
only a " true hand " so long as it cbes ihe work of a hand. Captain Cuttle's hook 
probably deserved the name of "hand" better than the severed member it re- 
placed). 

7 
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it a subject which is the unity of subordinate subjects. It 
is tempting again, at first sight, to say it is a self of selves^. \ 
But the extreme ambiguity of the term " self" as used in 
contemporary Psychology makes it desirable to avoid an 
expression which is capable of the gravest misuse.^ It is 
scarcely possible to say with any precision what we mean 
by one " self," whereas it is possible in a general way to say 
what we mean by one experience. An experience may be 
called one and the same in so far as it is the systematised 
expression of a single coherent purpose or interest, in so far, 
in fact, as it has a teleological unity. In practice it may be 
impossible to say precisely when this condition is fulfilled, 
but the slightest acquaintance with the psychologfical facts of 
the struggle between competing systems of ideas in normal, 
and of " dual " and " multiple " personality in abnormal, 
mental life is suflficient to show that the limits thus set by 
our definition to the single experience do not coincide with 
those ascribed to my " self" or " personality " in any of the 
shifting senses of the terms. The limits within which ex- 
perience remains one experience according to our definition 
are, as the facts just alluded to show, often narrower, but 
again, the definition suggests that they may also be wider, 
than any which would currently be given to the " self." 

Moreover, what we have already said as to the possibility 
of each " member " of our system being itself a system of 
lesser systems, forbids us to identify our view with any 
doctrine which asserts merely atomic and simple " selves " as 
the elements of Reality. 

Another way of expressing the same thought would be ^ 
to say that Reality is an Individual of which the elements' 
are lesser individuals. The advantage of this form of 
expression is that it emphasises the fundamentally teleo- 
logical character of the unity of the real, and also of each 
and all of its constituents. A thing, as we have already seen, 
is individual just so far as it is unique, and only that which 
is the embodiment of a single purpose or interest can be 
unique. A single whole of experience, owing its unity as 
a whole precisely to the completeness and harmony with 
which it expresses a single purpose or interest, is necessarily 
an individual. The all-embracing experience which consti- 
tutes Reality is thus in its inmost nature a complete indi- 
vidual. And the lesser experiences which form the elements or 

^ I shall attempt to show in a later chapter (6k. IV. chap. 3) that, in any useful 
signification of the term "self," Reality is not a "self" nor yet a mere com- 
munity of *' selves." 
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material content of Reality are each, just so far as each is 
truly one experience, individual in the same sense as the 
whole. We may thus call Reality a complete or perfect 
individual of minor or incomplete mdividuals. 

wHat the fundamental distinction between the supreme 
individual whole and the lesser individuals must be taken to 
consist in we shall discuss in our next chapter. Meanwhile 
we may note two points : — (i) The important thing about an 
individual is not its mere numerical unity, but its qualita tive 
uniqueness. Any experience which we can pronounce to 
be "Ihffividual must be called so, not merely because it is 
numerically one and not many, but because it is the con- 
sistent and harmonious embodiment of a coherent purpose 
Numerically considered, every such individual is necess- 
arily many as well as one, precisely because it is a system. ■ i 
This applies especially to the supreme or absolute individuah, • * 
the complete system of experience. It is individual primarily 
not because it is numerically one, but because it is the com- 
plete expression of a coherent idea or purpose. It has been 
the defect of too many monistic theories to overlook this, 
and to lay the main stress on the numerical oneness of 
the real. 

(2) An experience individual in the sense already ex- | 
plained is what we mean by a "spirit." Spirit cannot be 
properly defined by contradistinction from a supposed non- 
spiritual reality, such as " matter," for such a definition would 
only amount to the assertion that spirit is what is not other 
than spirit, and would tell us nothing of the term to be ' 
defined. Nor, again, is spirit properly defined as a series of 
states or modifications of the abstraction "consciousness." 
\ The positive characteristic by which spiritual existence may 
I be recognised is that in it the what and the that are 
jcombined in the unity of immediate feeling. And imme- 
diate feeling, as we have seen, is essentially teleological. 
Where you have a connected system of factors which can 
only be understood as a whole by reference to an explicit 
or implicit end, which constitutes their unity, you have spirit, 
and where you have spirit you have such a system. So that 
to call reality an individual of individuals is the same thing 
as to say that it is a spiritual system of which the elements, 
constituents, or terms, are in their turn spiritual systems.^ 

^ Again, I must remind the reader that this recognition of the teleological 
character of mind does not in the least preclude the necessity for psychological 
analysis of mental states. Still less does it require us to include in our analysis 
a volitional element as one distinguishable aspect or component of the isolated 
mental state by the side of others, such as the presentational and emotional 
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Our doctrine may thus be seen to be fairly entitled to the 
name Idealism, which current usage has appropriated to the 
view that all existence is ultimately mental. 

§ 7. Such a relation as we have asserted between the 
individual whole of Reality and the elements or terms 
within the whole is necessarily unique, and cannot be 
adequately illustrated from any less perfect type ofv 
systematic unity recognised by everyday or by scientific 
thought. In particular, we must carefully avoid the mistake 
of conceiving the relation of the elements to the totality 
in a mechanical way as that of "parts" to a "whole of 
parts"; or, again, in a merely biological way, as that of 
" members " to an organism. All such analogies lose sight f 
of the intimate character of a union in which the elements/ 
and the totality exist not merely in and through, but als(/ 
for each other. 

The individual experiences which compose the supreme 
experience have a genuine, if an imperfect and partial, 
individuality of their own. They are not in it merely 
"ideally" or implicitly, as the points on a curve may be 
said to be in the periphery. And the whole, again, is a real 
individual, not a mere aggregate in which the parts are 
real but their unity merely imaginary. We may, if we like, 
say that it is made up of experiences or minds, but we must 
not say that it is a collection of minds. For a mere collec- 
tion, as we have seen, in so far as it is a collection and 
nothing more, cannot be said to have any genuine indi- 
viduality, precisely because it has no teleological unity of 
structure beyond that which we arbitrarily, and with refer- 
ence to ends lying outside its own nature, impose upon 
it in the very act of counting its members, i,e, arranging 
them in serial order. Whether we could properly speak of 
the absolute whole as a society of minds is a further and a 
more difficult question. A society is much more than a 
mere collection : it has a purposive unity of structure which 
exists not merely for the sociological observer from without, 
but for its own members as active in assigning to each of 
them his own special place in relation to all the rest. How 
far society can be said to have such a unity for itself is a 
question which we cannot answer until we have dealt more 
fully with the problem of the relation between selfhood and 
individuality. And until we have answered it, we must 

aspects. It might even be contended that a "tripartite" or three-aspect 
Psychology commits the mistake of counting in the whole psychical fact as one 
of its own components. 
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defer the decision as to whether the systematic individuality 
of the Absolute would be adequately recognised if we thought 
of it as a society. (See infray Bk. IV. chap. 3.) 

If we are to look at this stage for some analogue within 
our partial experience for the kind of unity of individuals 
in a single supreme individual which we have demanded for 
the system of Reality, we shall probably do best to turn to 
what is after all the most familiar thing in the world, — our 
own personal experience. If we consider the nature of any 
coherent purpose or " mental system," we shall find that, as 
the coherent embodiment of a purpose, it possesses a degree 
of individuality of its own. In proportion to the compre- 
hensiveness, and again to the inner harmony or systematic 
structure of the interest it embodies, it constitutes a genuine 
self-existing individual whole of the kind which psychologists 
recognise as a "self." And again, in so far as my life 
exhibits determinate character, so far do these systematic 
purposes or rninor "selves" form a larger system, also 
individual, which may be called my " total self." And both 
the many lesser "selves" and the larger "self" are real in 
the same sense of the word. Neither exists merely in or 
for the other ; the wider or whole " self" is no mere collection 
or resultant or product of the more special " selves," nor are 
they again mere results of a theoretical process of analysis 
and abstraction. In so far as they are genuine systems at 
all, they are not mere " parts " of a whole, but each is the 
expression, in a concrete conscious life, of the nature of a 
larger whole from a special " point of view." The whole, if 
not equally in every part, is yet as a whole present in every 
part, and precisely for that reason the category of part and 
whole is inadequate to express their relation. Somewhat 
after this fashion we must conceive the structure of any 
individual whole of lesser individuals. Why, in spite of the 
analogy, it is desirable not to speak of the whole of Reality 
as a " Self," will be made clearer as we proceed.^ 

§ 8. The view we have formulated is perhaps more 
closely akin to Spinoza's conception of the relation of the 
human mind to the " infinite intellect of God," than to any 
other historically famous theory. According to Spinoza, the 
individual human mind is an " eternal mode of consciousness 
which, taken together with all other such * modes,' makes 
up the infinite intellect of God." The meaning of the 

' See infra^ Bk. IV. chap. 3, where we shall find that the relation of the 
individual self to a social whole probably furnishes a still better, though not 
altogether satisfactory, illustration of our principle. 
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epithet ** eternal " we cannot, of course, enter into until we 
have discussed the relation of the time-process to experience. 
The rest of the definition pretty clearly coincides in its 
general sense with the view we have tried to expound of the 
nature of the relation between the supreme experience and 
its constituent experiences. For the " modes " of Spinoza 
are definitely thought of as genuinely individual manifes- 
tations of the nature of his ultimate reality, " substance " or 
"God." Their individuality and their infinite multiplicity 
is no result of illusion or illegitimate abstraction. And, on 
the other hand, " substance " itself is genuinely individual ; 
it is no mere abstract name for the common properties of a 
number of ultimately independent things. 

Most of the adverse criticism which Spinozism has met 
with, as far at least as regards its doctrine of the nature of 
the human mind, seems to be based on misapprehension 
about the first of these points. From his use of the numerical 
category of whole and part to express the relation between 
substance and its modes, Spinoza has incorrectly been taken 
to be denying the fact of the genuine individuality of the 
finite experience, and therefore to be declaring the very 
existence of the finite to be mere baseless illusion. With 
his doctrine as thus misinterpreted, ours has, of course, 
no similarity. Nothing is explained away by calling it 
"illusion"; the "illusory" fact is there in spite of the hard 
names you choose to bestow on it, and demands explanation 
no less than any other fact. Our theory aims not at dis- 1 
missing finite individuality as illusion, but at ascertaining : 
what it means, what are its limits, and how it stands related 
to the complete individual whole of experience which Spinoza '. 
calls the infinitus intellectus Dei?- 

The mention of Spinoza will no doubt suggest to the 
reader the famous doctrine, which has played so large a 
part in the subsequent development of philosophical Monism, 
of the double " aspects " or "attributes" of Reality. It is 
from Spinoza that modern Monism has learned the view 
that the mental and physical orders are related as two 
parallel but distinct manifestations of a common underlying 
reality, so that to every member of one order there corre- 
sponds a determinate member of the other. The two are 
thus everywhere inseparable and everywhere irreducible 
" parallel " expressions of a nature which is neither mental 

* For Spinoza's doctrine see especially i?M«Vj, I. 15, 25 ; II. ii, 40; III . 
6-9 ; V. 22, 23, with the explanations of any good exposition of his system, 
such as that of Pollock or Joachim. 
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nor physical. On this fundamental point our theory, as will 
have been seen already, completely parts company with 
Spinozism. That the nature of one and the same common p 
whole should be equally manifested in two entirely irre- \ 6 • 
ducible forms, is a patent impossibility. Either the unity of 
the whole or the absolute disparateness of its twin mani- 
festations must be surrendered if we are to think consistently. 
Hence we cannot avoid asking in which of the two series 
the assumed common nature is more adequately expressed. 
According as we answer this question we shall find ourselves 
led in the end either to thorough-going Materialism or to 
thorough-going Idealism. For our own part, the perception 
that Reality is experience and nothing else has already 
committed us to the view that both of the seemingly dis- 
parate series must in the end be mental. Thus our doctrine \ 
may be said to be much what Spinoza's would be if the . 
attribute of " extension " were removed from his scheme, j 
and the whole of Reality identified with the " infinite intellect I 
of God." ^ 

Consult further: — B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic^ 
lect. 2 ; Logicy vol. ii. chap. 7 ; F, H. Bradley, Appear- 
ance and Reality y chaps. 13, 14, 20; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory 
of Knowledge^ pt. 3, chap. 6, " Reality as a System " ; 
H. Lotze, MetaphysiCy bk. i. chap. 6 (Eng. trans., vol. i. 
pp. 163-191); J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysic, bk. 
i. chaps. 2, 3 ; bk. iii. chap. 6 ; J. E. MTaggart, Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology ^ chap. 2. 

^ See further on the ** Parallelistic " doctrine, Bk. IV. chap. 2. 
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it is no mere abstract name for the common properties of a 
number of ultimately independent things. 

Most of the adverse criticism which Spinozism has met 
with, as far at least as regards its doctrine of the nature of 
the human mind, seems to be based on misapprehension 
about the first of these points. From his use of the numerical 
category of whole and part to express the relation between 
substance and its modes, Spinoza has incorrectly been taken 
to be denying the fact of the genuine individuality of the 
finite experience, and therefore to be declaring the very 
existence of the finite to be mere baseless illusion. With 
his doctrine as thus misinterpreted, ours has, of course, 
no similarity. Nothing is explained away by calling it 
"illusion"; the "illusory" fact is there in spite of the hard 
names you choose to bestow on it, and demands explanation 
no less than any other fact. Our theory aims not at dis- • 
missing finite individuality as illusion, but at ascertaining : 
what it means, what are its limits, and how it stands related ' 
to the complete individual whole of experience which Spinoza | 
calls the infinitus intellectus Dei} 

The mention of Spinoza will no doubt suggest to the 
reader the famous doctrine, which has played so large a 
part in the subsequent development of philosophical Monism, 
of the double " aspects " or "attributes" of Reality. It is 
from Spinoza that modern Monism has learned the view 
that the mental and physical orders are related as two 
parallel but distinct manifestations of a common underlying 
reality, so that to every member of one order there corre- 
sponds a determinate member of the other. The two are 
thus everywhere inseparable and everywhere irreducible 
" parallel " expressions of a nature which is neither mental 

* For Spinoza's doctrine see especially i?M«Vj, I. 15, 25; II. 1 1, 40; III . 
6-9 ; V. 22, 23, with the explanations of any good exposition of his system, 
such as that of Pollock or Joachim. 
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nor physical. On this fundamental point our theory, as will 
have been seen already, completely parts company with 
Spinozism. That the nature of one and the same common p 
whole should be equally manifested in two entirely irre- \ 
ducible forms, is a patent impossibility. Either the unity of 
the whole or the absolute disparateness of its twin mani- 
festations must be surrendered if we are to think consistently. 
Hence we cannot avoid asking in which of the two series 
the assumed common nature is more adequately expressed. 
According as we answer this question we shall find ourselves 
led in the end either to thorough-going Materialism or to 
thorough-going Idealism. For our own part, the perception 
that Reality is experience and nothing else has already 
committed us to the view that both of the seemingly dis- 
parate series must in the end be mental. Thus our doctrine \ 
may be said to be much what Spinoza's would be if the- 
attribute of "extension" were removed from his scheme, | 
and the whole of Reality identified with the " infinite intellect { 
of God." ^ 

Consult further: — B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, 
lect. 2 ; Logicy vol. ii. chap. 7 ; F. H. Bradley, Appear- 
ance and Reality y chaps. 1 3, 14, 20 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory 
of Knowledge y pt. 3, chap. 6, " Reality as a System " ; 
H. Lotze, Metaphysic, bk. i. chap. 6 (Eng. trans., vol. i. 
pp. 163-191); J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of MetaphysiCy bk. 
i. chaps. 2, 3 ; bk. iii. chap. 6 ; J. E. MTaggart, Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, chap. 2. 

* See further on the ** Parallelistic " doctrine, Bk. IV. chap. 2. 



CHAPTER III 

REALITY AND ITS APPEARANCES— THE 
DEGREES OF REALITY 

§ I. Reality being a single systematic whole, the nature of its constituent 
) elements is only finally intelligible in the light of the whole system. Hence 
* each of its ** appearances," if considered as a whole in itself, must be more or 
less contradictory. §2. But some "appearances" exhibit the structure of 
the whole more adequately than others, and have therefore a higher degree 
of reality. § 3. This conception of degree of reality may be illustrated 
by comparison with the successive orders of infinites and infinitesimals in 
Mathematics. It would be the task of a complete Philosophy to assign 
^ the contents of the world to their proper place in the series of "orders" of 
reality. § 4. In general any subordmate whole is real in proportion as it is a 
self-contained whole. And it is a self-contained whole in proportion as it is 
{a) comprehensive, {d) systematic ; that is, a thing is real just so far as it is 
truly inaividual. § 5. The two criteria of individualitv, though ultimately 
coincident, tend in particular cases to fall apart for our msight, owing to the 
limitation of human knowledge. § 6. Ultimately only the whole system of 
experience is completely individual, all other individuality is approximate." 
§ 7* In other words, the whole system of experience is ati infinite individual, 
all subordinate individuality is finite. Comparison of this position with the 
doctrines of Leibnitz. § 8. Recapitulatory statement of the relation of 
Reality to its Appearances. 

§ I. Reality, we have seen, is to be thought of as a 
systematic whole forming a single individual experience, 
which is composed of elements or constituents which are 
in their turn individual experiences. In each of these con- 
stituents the nature of the whole system manifests itself 
in a special way. Each of them contributes its own peculiar 
content to the whole system, and as the suppression or 
change of any one of them would alter the character of the 
whole, so it is the nature of the whole which determines the 
character of each of its constituents. In this way the whole 
and its constituent members are in complete interpenetration 
and form a perfect systematic unity. In the happy phrase 
of Leibnitz, we may say that each of the partial experiences 
reflects the whole system from its own peculiar "point of 
view." If we call the completed system, as it is for itself, 
Reality par excellence^ we may appropriately speak of the 
partial experiences in which its nature is diversely mani- 
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fested as its Appearances. We must remember, however, 
that to call them appearances is not to stamp them as illusory 
or unreal. They will only be illusory or unreal when we 
forget that they are one and all partial aspects or manifesta- 
tions of a whole of which none of them adequately exhausts 
the contents. 

When we forget this and treat any partial experience as 
though it were the complete and adequate expression of the 
whole nature of Reality, — in other words, when we try to apply x/^ 
to existence or the universe as a whole conceptions which 
are only valid for special aspects of existence, — we shall 
inevitably find ourselves led to contradictory and absurd 
results. Each partial aspect of a total system can only be 
ultimately understood by reference to the whole to which it 
belongs, and hence any attempt to treat the part in abstrac- 
tion as itself a self-contained whole, — or, in other words, to 
treat the concepts with which we have to work in dealing 
with some special aspect of the world of experience as 
ultimately valid in their application to the whole system, — 
is bound to issue in contradiction^ Again, just because 
our knowledge of the structure of the system as a whole is 
so imperfect as it is, our insight into the structure of its 
constituents is also necessarily limited. Hence it will 
commonly happen that, even within the limits of their 
applicability, the special concepts of our various sciences are 
not, when thought out, free from internal contradiction. For 
instance, we are led to absurd results when we try, as 
Materialism does, to interpret the whole system of ex- 
perience in terms of the concepts used in the purely physical 
sciences ; and again, even in their restricted use as physical 
categories, these concepts seem incapable of being so defined 
as to involve no element of contradiction. V 

In both these senses all Appearance implies an elementr ^ 
of contradiction ; only for an insight which could take in 
at once the whole system of existence would its details be 
completely coherent and harmonious. But this does not 
alter the fact that, so far as our insight into any part of the 
whole and its connection with other parts is self-consistent, 
it does convey genuine, though imperfect, knowledge of the 
whole. Though our detailed insight into the structure of 
the whole may never reach the ideal of perfect self-con- 
sistency, yet it may approximate to that ideal in different 
degrees, at different stages, or with reference to different 
aspects. And the closer the approximation the less the 
modification which our knowledge would require to bring it 
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into complete harmony with itself, and the greater therefore 
the element of truth about Reality which it contains. 

In particular, we must carefully avoid falling into the 
mistake of thinking of the Reality and the world of its 
appearances as though they formed two distinct realms. In 
a systematic unity, we must remember, the whole can exist 
only in so far as it expresses its nature in the system of its 
parts, and again the parts can have no being except as the 
whole expresses itself through them. To the degree to 
which this condition is departed from by any of the types of 
system familiar to us, those systems fall short of being 
perfectly systematic. Reality, then, being a systematic 
whole, can have no being apart from its appearance, though 
neither any of them taken singly, nor yet the sum of them 
thought of collectively,^ can exhaust its contents. And 
though no appearance is the whole of Reality, in none of 
them all does the whole Reality fail to manifest itself as a 
whole. The whole is truly, as a whole, present in each and 
every part, while yet no part is the whole.* 

We may once more illustrate by an appeal to our own 
direct experience. Consider the way in which we set to 
work to execute any systematic scheme or purpose, e,g,y the 
mastery of a particular science or a particular business. We 
have in such a case a central aim or purpose, which in the 
process of execution spreads out into a connected system 
of subordinate ideas and interests welded into one by the 
reference to a common end which pervades the whole. The 
supreme or central aim is only realised in the successive 
realisation of the subordinate stages ; at the same time, while 
it is what sustains all the members of the system, it has 
no existence apart from them, though it is identical neither 
with any one of them nor yet witih their sum collectively 
considered. 

§ 2. If our conviction that Reality is a single systematic 
unity pervading and manifesting itself in lesser systematic ^ 
unities is correct, we shall expect to find that some of the 
lesser systematic unities with which we have to deal in / 
practical life and in the various sciences exhibit more of the/ 

* Not the sum of them, because the systematic whole of Reality is not a sum 
but a single experience. To identify it with the sum of its appearances would 
be the same error which occurs in Ethics as the identification of happiness (a 
qualitative whole) with the sum of pleasures (a quantitative collection). 

' The reader will find it instructive to observe how Prof. Sidgwick uncon- ^ 
sciously assumes that the distinction between Reality and Appearance means , 
a distinction between two more or less independent ** worlds" or "things" 
{Philosophy : its Scope attd Relations^ Lectures I and 4), and thus deprives his own 
criticism of the antithesis of all validity as against a view like our own. 
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full character of the whole to which they belong than others. 
The " points of view " from which each minor system reflects 
the whole, though all true, need not be all equally true. 
Though the whole, in a genuine system, must be present as 
a whole in every part, it need not be equally present in 
all ; it may well not be " ^w full, as perfect in a hair as heart." 
To take a concrete example, a cluster of mass-particles, a 
machine, a living organism, and a human mind engaged in 
the conscious systematic pursuit of truth, are all to some 
degree or other systematic unities, and all to some degree, 
therefore, repeat the structure of the universal whole to which 
they all belong. But it does not follow that all manifest the 
structure of that whole with equal adequacy and fulness. 
Indeed, any philosophy which admits development as a 
genuine feature of the world-process must maintain that they 
do not, that the nature of the whole system of Reality is 
exhibited with infinitely greater adequacy and clearness in 
the working of the conscious mind than in the changes of 
configuration of the system of mass-particles or even the 
vital processes of the physical organism. 

In practical life, too, one of our most ineradicable con vie- v 
tions is that there are degrees of worth which coincide mthr'^^ 
degrees of the adequacy with which partial systems exhibit 
the nature of the larger wholes to which they belong. For 
instance, among the different mental systems which may 
be called my partial "selves," there are some which I call 
"truer" than others, on the ground that they more fully 
reveal my whole character as an individual human being. 
My whole character undoubtedly appears in and determines 
all the subordinate systems which make up my mental life. 
Each of them is the whole character in a special aspect, or 
as reacting upon a special system of suggestions, but some 
of them contain the whole in a more developed and explicit 
form than others. I am in one sense myself wherever I 
may be and whatever I may be doing, and yet I am " more 
myself" in health than in sickness, in the free pursuit of 
self-chosen studies than in the forced discharge of uncon- 
genial tasks imposed on me by the necessity of earning an 
income. 

We ought, then, to be prepared to find the same state of 
things universally in the relation of Reality to its Appearances. 
In a world where " higher " and " lower," " more " and " less " 
true have a meaning, some of the lesser systems in which 
the nature of the whole is expressed must be fuller and more 
adequate representations of that nature than others. This is 
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as much as to say that it would require comparatively little 
transformation of some of the partial systems recognised 
by our knowledge to show how the common nature of the 
whole system of Reality is expressed in them ; in other cases 
the amount of transformation required to show how the 
whole repeats itself in the part would be much more ex- 
tensive. To take a single instance, if our preceding analysis 
of the general nature of Reality is sound, we can see much 
more clearly how that nature reappears in the structure of a 
human mind than how it is exhibited in what we call a 
physical thing, and we may therefore say the human mind 
expresses the fundamental character of the whole system 
much more fully and adequately than physical nature, as it 
exists for our apprehension. More briefly, the same thought 
may be expressed by saying that Reality has degrees, and 
that the forms of Appearance in which its common nature is 
most fully and clearly manifested have the highest degrees 
of reality. 

§ 3. This conception of Reality as f ^p^hlr 0^ H<^gr#>pg may 
"Y^nt first seem paradoxical. How can anything, it will be asked, 
be more or less " real " than anything else ? Must not any- 
thing either be entirely real or not real at all ? But the same 
difficulty might be raised about the recognition of degree in 
other cases where its validity is now universally admitted. 
Thus to some minds it has appeared that there can be no 
degrees of the infinite or the infinitesimal ; all infinites, and 
again all zeros, have been declared to be manifestly equal. 
Yet it hardly seems possible to escape the conclusion that 
the concept of successive orders of infinitely great, and again 
of infinitely small, magnitudes is not only intelligible but 
absolutely necessary if our thought on quantitative subjects 
is to be consistent. (When the sides of a rectangle, for 
instance, become infinitely great or infinitely small relatively 
to whatever is our standard of comparison, it still remains a 
rectangle, and its area therefore is still determined by the 
product of its sides, and is therefore infinitely great or small, 
as the case may be, in relation not only to our original 
standard but to the sides themselves.^) What is in one sense 
not a matter of degree, may yet in another not only admit 
but positively require the distinction of degrees of more 
and less. And this is precisely the case with Reality as it 

^ So, again, a velocity which is already infinitesimal may receive an accelera- 
tion which is infinitesimal in relation to the velocity itself. The reader's own 
studies will no doubt fumbh him with numerous other illustrations of the same 
kind. 
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manifests itself in its various appearances. In the sense that 
it is the same single experience-system which appears as a 
whole and in its whole nature in every one of the subordinate 
experience-systems, they are all alike real, and each is as in- 
dispensable as every other to the existence of the whole. In 
the sense that the whole is more explicitly present in one than 
in another, there is anJnfiijily.of-possible degrees of reality 
and unreality. We should be justified in borrowing a term 
from mathematical science to mark this double relation of 
the appearances to their Reality, and speaking of them as 
successive orders of Reality. And we might then say that it 
IS one of the principal problems of a complete Philosophy to \ ^^ 
ascertain and arrange in their proper sequence, as far as the / , 
limitations of our knowledge permit, the orders of Reality. 

§ 4. Such a task as this could only be carried out by an y 
intelligence equally at home in metaphysical analysis and in ^ 
the results of the special sciences, and would form the proper 
work of a pplied Metaphysics. In a discussion of general 
metaphysical principles it is sufficient to indicate the general 
nature of the criteria by which the degree of reality exhibited 
by any special partial system must be determined. Now, this 
general nature has been already made fairly clear by the 
foregoing inquiry into the unity of Reality. Reality, we 
have seen, is one in the sense of being an individual self- 
contained whole of experience. And its individuality means 
that it is the systematic embodiment of a single coherent 
structure in a plurality of elements or parts, which depend for 
their whole character upon the fact that they are the embodi- 
ment of precisely this structure. If this is so, we may say 
that degrees of reality mean the same thing as degrees of 
individuality, and that a thing is real precisely to the same 
extent to which it is truly individual. 

A thing, that is, no matter of what kind, is really what it 
appears to be, just in so far as the thing, as it appears for our 
knowledge, is itself a self-contained and therefore unique 
systematic whole. Or, in other words, just in so far as what 
we recognise as one thing shows itself, in the face of philo- 
sophical criticism and analysis, to be a self-contained system- 
atic whole, so far are we truly apprehending that thing as 
a manifestation of the fundamental character of Reality, of 
seeing it as it really is, and so far does our knowledge give 
us genuine Reality. On the other hand, just so far as what 
at first seemed a self-contained whole is discovered by sub- 
sequent analysis not to be so, so far have we failed to see the 
facts in their true place in the single whole of Reality, and so 
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far is our knowledge affected with error and unreality. Or, 
again, the more truly anything is a self-contained individual 
whole, the higher its place in the scale of Reality. 

When we ask what are the marks by which one thing 
may be shown to be more of a true individual whole than 
another, we shall find that they may be reduced to two, both 
of which we can easily see to be in principle the same, though, 
owing to the limitations of our insight, they do not always 
appear to coincide in a g^ven case. One thing is ceteris paribus 
more truly an individual whole than another: (i) when the 
wealth of detailed content it embraces is greater ; (2) when 
i the completeness of the unity with which it embraces that 
I detail is greater. Or, the degree of individuality possessed 
! by any system depends : (i) on its comprehensiveness ; (2) on 
its internal systematisation. The more a thing includes of 
existence and the more harnaoaiotwlyj^ includes it, the more 
individual it is. 

It is manifest, of course, that these two characteristics of 
zx--a systematic whole are mutually interdependent. For, pre- 
cisely because all Reality is ultimately a single coherent 
system, the more there is outside any partial system the 
greater must be the dependence of its constituents for their 
character upon their connection with reality outside, and the 
less capable must the system be of complete explanation from 
within itself The more the partial system embraces, the less 
will its constituents be determined by relation to anything 
outside itself, and the more completely will its organisation 
be explicable by reference to its own internal principle of 
structure. That is, the greater the comprehensiveness of the 
system, the completer in general will be its internal coherence. 
And, conversely, the more completely the working of the 
whole system in its details is explicable from within as the 
expression of a single principle of internal structure, the less 
must be the dependence of its contents on any external 
reality ; and therefore, seeing that all reality is ultimately 
interconnected, the less must be the extent of what lies out- 
side the system in question. That is, the greater the internal 
unity, the greater in general the comprehensiveness of the 
system. Thus ultimately the two criteria of individuality 
coincide. 

§ 5. In practice, however, it constantly happens, as a con- 
sequence of the fragmentary way in which our experiences 
come to us, that comprehensiveness and thorough - going 
systematic unity seem to be opposed to one another. Thus 
we can see, as a general principle, that the systematic organisa- 
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tion of knowledge depends upon its extent. The wider our 
knowledge, the greater on the whole the degree to which it 
exhibits organic structure ; the systematisation of science and 
its extension ultimately go together. Yet at any one moment 
in the development of knowledge the recognition of fresh 
truths may necessitate a temporary introduction of dis- 
organisation and discrepancy among the accepted principles 
of science. Thus in the history of geometry the recognised 
principles of the science were temporarily disorganised by 
the admission of incommensurable magnitudes which was 
forced upon the early Greek mathematicians by the discovery 
that the side and diagonal of a square have no common 
measure, and the discrepancy was only removed when it 
became possible to revise the principles of the theory of 
numbers itself. So again at the present day there is a real 
danger that premature anxiety to give the study of Psychology 
precise systematic character by an exact definition of its 
subject and its relation to the various physical and mental 
sciences, may stand in the way of the extension of our know- 
ledge of the facts of psychical life. We have often to purchase 
an important extension of knowledge at the cost of temporary 
confusion of principles, and to be content to wait for the 
future readjustment of facts to principles in the course of 
subsequent progress. 

So in our moral life we judge one man's character more 
individual than another's, either on the ground of the superior 
breadth of his interests, or of the superior consistency with 
which his interests are wrought into a self-consistent whole. 
The man of many interests has so far a truer individuality 
than the man of few, and again the man of steady purpose 
than the man whose energies are dissipated in seemingly 
conflicting pursuits. But the two criteria do not always, for 
our insight, coincide. An increase in variety and breadth of 
interests may be accompanied by a diminution in coherency 
of aim, and a gain in coherency of aim appears often to be 
bought by concentration upon a few special objects. And 
we should find it hard or impossible to decide, where the 
two aspects of individuality appear to fall thus apart, whether 
the man of many interests and relatively dissipated energies, 
or the man of few interests and intense concentration upon 
them, exhibits the higher individuality. For what looked 
like self-dissipation in the pursuit of disconnected objects 
might really be the systematic pursuit of a consistent purpose 
too wide to be clearly apprehended in its unity either by 
contemporary observers or by the actor himself, yet apparent 
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enough to the reflective historian reading the significance of a 
life by its whole effect upon society, and what seemed at the 
time the single object of the man of one idea might similarly 
be found in the light of the sequel to be the hasty combina- 
tion of radically inconsistent aims.^ 

Such reflections, however, only show that our limited 
insight is insufficient to assign to every appearance with cer- 
tainty its own place in the ordered system of appearances 
through which the single Reality expresses itself They do 
not touch our general position, that where comprehensive- 
ness and harmony can be seen to go together, we are 
justified in using them as the measure of the individuality 
and therefore of the reality of the partial system in which 
we discover them. It is on such grounds, for instance, that 
we may safely pronounce that an organism, which is the 
living unity of its members, is more individual and therefore 
a higher reality that a mere aggregate of pre-existing units, 
in which the nature of the parts is wholly or mainly 
independent of the structure of the whole ; and again, that 
a mind consciously and systematically pursuing a coherent 
self-chosen system of ends is more individual, and therefore 
again a higher reality, than an organism reacting accord- 
ing to the temporary character of its environment or its 
momentary internal condition in ways which form no 
systematic execution of a connected scheme of ends. And it 
is clear that, if only on this ground, we should have to say 
that we are nearer the truth in thinking of the individual 
whole of complete Reality as an organism than in thinking 
of it as an aggregate, and nearer the truth still in thinking 
of it as a mind. Similarly in our judgments upon our own 
lives and character. So far as one life possesses more 
breadth and again more conscious unity of aim than another, 
so far it is more truly individual, and therefore a more 
adequate type of complete reality. Just so far as 1 am 
individual, I am truly real. And just so far as I fall short 
of systematic individuality, whether from the poverty of my 
interests or their mutual incompatibility, the appearance of 
unity in my life is illusory, and I must be pronounced an 
unreal appearance. 

At this point we may observe our metaphysical criterion 
of reality coincides with our ethical criterion of moral worth. 
For in morality too we esteem one life worthier than 

* See for illustrations of the impossibility of carr3ring out a single principle in 
our actual judgments of particular cases, Mr. Bradley's already quoted article in 
Mind for July 1902. 
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another, either for the superior comprehensiveness of its 
ideals or for the thoroughness with which they are wrought 
into a harmonious whole of coherent purpose. The better 
man is either the man of the wider ideal, or again the man 
of completer and purer self-devotion to his ideal. And thus 1 
for Morality the measure of our worth, as for Metaphysics I 
the measure of our reality, lies in our individuality. And * 
for Morality no less than for Metaphysics individuality is 
pre-eminently a thing of degrees. In both cases, again, the 
same difficulty besets us as soon as we attempt to use our 
criterion for application to particular cases. Its two aspects 
fall apart ; it is not always the more comprehensive ideal 
which is served with the higher fidelity of purpose. And 
so our actual moral judgments on the worth of particular 
men, like our metaphysical judgments on the order of reality 
to which particular things belong, are often necessarily 
uncertain and fluctuating. We rate one man morally high 
for the comprehensive rationality of his ideals, though he 
suffers from a lack of concentrated energy, another for the 
steady and earnest purpose with which he follows what we 
perhaps deplore as a contracted ideal. 

§ 6. One more point of supreme importance concerning 
the relation of the lesser individuals to the perfect individual 1 
which is the absolute whole of Reality. Now that we have 
learned what is meant by degrees of individuality, we can 
see that there can, in the last resort, be only one perfect 
and complete individual, the whole of Reality itself, and 
that the subordinate individuals can never be wholly and ; 
entirely individual in themselves. For to be a complete ', 
individual would be, as we have seen, to be a whole system 
absolutely self-contained and explicable solely by reference 1 
to internal structure. Whatever requires, for the full under- \ 
standing of its systematic character, reference to existence 
outside itself, we have seen, must also, so long as it is con- 
sidered apart from the rest of existence, be internally wanting 
in complete systematic harmony, and thus must fall doubly 
short of the ideal of individuality. 

And precisely because the whole of experience is a 
single system, no lesser system within the whole is entirely 
explicable in terms of its own internal structure. For a 
full understanding of the nature of the lesser system, and of 
the way in which it manifests a common character through 
the variety of its elements, you have always, in the last 
resort, to go outside the system itself, and take into account 
its relation to the rest of the whole system of existence. 
8 
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And for that very reason no subordinate individual, con- 
sidered in itself, is a completely coherent self-determined 
whole. For a limited knowledge like our own, which has 
in the main to deal with subordinate systems as we find 
them, and without that complete understanding of the whole 
structure of Reality which would enable us to see their 
precise place in the whole, the subordinate systems them- 
selves, when closely scanned by a resolute philosophical 
analysis, will inevitably exhibit some degree of discrepancy 
and want of systematic unity. 

Consider, for instance, such a system as is formed by the 
life-work of a man of marked " individuality." On the whole, 
the life of such a man may fairly be said to be the systematic 
working out of a consistent scheme of purposes. But this is, 
after all, only approximately the truth. It is not the case that 
the nature of the central or dominant purpose of the scheme is 
of itself enough to determine the nature and order of the suc- 
cessive stages by which it finds expression. We have to take 
into account factors in the man's " heredity," and again in his 
social and physical environment which form no part of the 
nature of his central dominant ideal and yet influence the 
manner of its fulfilment. We are thus thrown back for our 
full understanding of the "individual" system in question 
upon circumstances which are, so far as that system is con- 
cerned, " accidental," i.e, which are equally with itself part 
of the whole system of experienced fact, without our being 
able to see Jiow it and they form a wider coherent whole. 
The subordinate individual, because incapable of explication 
solely from within, is in the end only approximately 
"individual," and we therefore fall into contradictions 
whenever we isolate it from the rest of Reality and treat 
it as absolutely individual and self-contained. 

In dealing with subordinate wholes, we always, if we go 
far enough, come to a point where we have to recognise 
their dependence upon a realm of external fact which our 
knowledge fails to see in its systematic relation with them, 
and has therefore to treat as accidental or as an ultimate 
"collocation." This is why, as has already been said, full 
knowledge of our own aims and interests as a genuine 
systematic whole would coincide with complete insight into 
the structure of the whole universe. We may invert the 
sentiment of a hackneyed verse, and say with equal truth i 
that until you know what God and man is, you cannot— r 
really know what the " flower in the crannied wall " is. This 
is as much as to say that every appearance must involve 
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some element of contradiction for our philosophical analysis, 
precisely because we cannot in the end see fully how any 
appearance is related to the whole of Reality. But we 
must carefully remember that if appearances, taken by 
themselves, are contradictory, this is not because they are 
appearances, but because, as so taken, they are all to some 
extent mere appearance. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is, that the individuality of anything less than the 
ultimate whole of being is a matter of degree and approxi- 
mation. We shall b£. equally ig erro r if we assume that fj 
beca use no subf irriinatf* system \'\ fiiUy^ imtividunl^ some are 
not more mdividual and therefore more real than others . 
or if wQjleclare.that> b€;causq ..whatever is real at all must \\. 
be in its degree individual, therefore every element of 
Reality is completely real in its isolation. The first error 
is that of a one-sided Monism, the second that of an equally 
one-sided Pluralism. 

Once more we may note a point of coincidence between 
our general metaphysical theory of individuality and our 
personal experience as moral agents. In so far as each of 
us is truly an individual, his aims and ends form a system 
with an internal unity pervading its structure, and therefore 
capable of progressive realisation as a system. Yet again, 
because each of us is less than the whole of Reality, or, 
what is the same thing, because the systematic unity of 
our inner life is never complete, and our totality of interests 
relations, and aspirations never a completely self-contained 
ordered whole, our ideals will always be found to contain 
aspects which will not fully harmonise, elements which fall 
outside such a unity of structure as it is possible to effect within 
the limit of our single personality. And thus all our victories 
contain an inseparable element of defeat The defeated aspects 
of the self may no doubt, and in general do, in proportion 
to the degree of our individuality, belong to the " lower " and 
relatively more "untrue" self, yet they are elements in the 
whole self, and their suppression is a genuine if necessary self- 
suppression. There is a sense in which an aspect of failure 
is an inevitable feature in the life of every subordinate and 
therefore imperfect individual. Human life, even in the mil- 
lennium, as we rightly feel, would not be human life if the 
note of sadness were altogether absent from it Only in 
the single experience of the absolute whole can the dis- 
cordant notes be finally resolved into a faultless harmony. 
§ 7. Technically, we may mark the distinction between 
V« complete and approximate individuality by saying that 
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; the absolute whole is an infinite individual, whereas all 
' lesser wholes are but finite individuals. And here it is im- 
portant to note carefully the true meaning of these often 
much-abused terms. The infinite must not be confounded 
with the indefinite or unfinished. Its fundamental pro- 
perty is not the merely negative one of having no end or 
*Mast term," but the positive one of having an internal 
structure which is the harmonious and complete expression 
of a single self-consistent principle. The finite, again, is 
finite not primarily merely because it has a " last term," Le. 
because there is something else outside it, but because its 
"last term" is arbitrarily determined, f>. determined by 
something other than the principles of its internal structure. 
In other words, the essential defect of the finite is that it 
is not solely determined by its own structural principle. 

We can see this even in the simple case of the familiar 
" infinite series " of arithmetic and algebra. Such a series 
y as I, J, I ... is "infinite" not merely because you never 
\ come to the last term, but because its character is determined 
from within^ solely by the principle according to which each 
term is derived from the one before it ; that the series has 
no end is a simple consequence of this positive property of 
self-determination. But suppose I take n terms of this series 
and no more, where « is a specified number, the resulting 
series is now finite^ not primarily because there are more 
terms of the same kind outside it, but because the number 
of terms to be taken is not prescribed by the law of for- 
mation of the series, but fixed with reference to some object 
independent of the principle of the series itself. In other 
.words, only the infinite is in the full sense of the words 
a completely self-determined whole. The finite is the im- 
perfect, not primarily because there is something outside 
it, but because its contents are not solely prescribed by the 
principle of structure which they embody. I, for instance, 
am a finite being, not principally or merely because there 
are other men in the world, but because my ideas and pur- 
poses are not a fully coherent systematic whole in themselves.^ 
The view we have taken of individuality and the dis- 

^ For a fuller exposition of the conception of infinity here adopted I may refer 
the reader to the famous essay of Dedekmd, Was siftd ufid was solUn die Zahlen^ 
especially pp. 17-20. The English reader will find an account of Dedekind*s 
work, with an acute discussion of its metaphysical significance, in Royce, The 
World and the Individual^ First Series, Supplementaiy Essay. It does not 
seem necessary for the purpose of this chapter to specify the points in which 
I find myself unable to follow Professor Roycc in his use of the theory. See 
infra^ cbiap. 4, § 10. 
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tinction between finite and infinite individuality is closely 
akin to some of the most fundamental ideas in the philo- 
sophy of Leibnitz. It was the doctrine of Leibnitz that each 
of his monads " represented " the nature of the whole system 
of existence, i.e, repeated the structure of the whole in its 
own special structure, from a particular "point of view." 
According to the fulness and clearness of the " representation," 
i.e, the adequacy with which the structure of the monad 
repeated the structure of the whole system, the monads 
were classed as higher or lower in the scale of existence. 
The clearer a monad's representation of the whole within 
itself, the greater the monad's "activity"; the more confused 
the representation, the greater its "passivity." It followed 
that, inasmuch as no created monad fully exhibits the 
systematic structure of the whole of Reality within itself, 
every one contains some element of " passivity," and that to 
be " passive " primarily means not to be affected by extrane- 
ous influences, but to contain internal " confusion." 

Thus the " activity " of Leibnitz exactly corresponds to 
what we have called individuality, and his "passivity" to 
that want of complete internal systematisation which we 
have found inseparable from finite existence. The immense 
significance of this definition of activity and passivity in 
terms of internal systematisation will be more apparent when 
we come, in our concluding book, to discuss the meaning of 
human freedom, and its connection with determination and 
" causality." For the present it is enough to note that our 
own doctrine is substantially that of Leibnitz freed from the 
inconsistency which is introduced into it by the monadistic 
assumption of the complete independence of the various 
finite individuals. It is, of course, impossible to unite, as 
Leibnitz tried to do, the two thoughts. Either there is 
ultimately only one independent individual, the infinite 
individual whole, or there is no meaning in speaking of 
higher and lower degrees of individuality. Leibnitz's in- 
consistency on this point seems due entirely to his desire to 
maintain the absolute individuality of the particular human 
"soul," a desire which is explained, partly at least, by his 
anxiety not to come into collision, as Spinoza and others 
had done, with the official theology of the period. 

§ 8. The definition of infinite and finite individuality 
completes the general outline of our conception of Reality 
as a whole, and its relation to its constituent elements. 
Recapitulating that doctrine, we may now say that the real 
is a single all-embracing whole of experience or psychical 
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matter of fact, determined entirely from within by a principle 
of internal structure, and therefore completely individual. 
Because the matter of the system is in all its parts experi- 
ence, the principle of its structure must be teleological in 
character.^ That is, the system must be the embodiment, 
in a harmonious unity of conscious feeling, of a consistent 
interest or mental attitude. As such we may call it the 
realisation indifferently of a purpose or idea, and we may 
speak of the absolute experience as the completed expression 
of an absolute knowledge or an absolute will. 

But if we do so, we must bear in mind that there can 
be here no question of a thought which works upon and 
reconstructs into systematic harmony a body of data origin- 
ally supplied to it in a relatively unintelligible and discon- 
nected form from some foreign source, or of a volition which 
gradually translates into reality an end or purpose originally 
present to it as an unrealised idea. The processes of thought 
^nd volition can clearly have no place in an experience for 
yuwhich the what and the that are never disjoined ; as we shall 
( by and by see more fully, they involve existence in time, 
and existence in time can belong only to the finite and 
imperfect. Hence it is best, in the interest of intellectual 
clarity and candour, to avoid the use of such expressions as 
knowledge and will in speaking of the absolute experience ; 
\ at best they are in large part metaphorical, and at worst 
\ potent weapons of intellectual dishonesty.* The constituents 
of the system, again, are lesser experience systems of the 
same general type, in each of which the nature of the whole 
manifests itself, though to different degrees. They are thus 
all finite individuals of varying degrees of individuality. The 
more comprehensive and the more internally unified by an 
immanent principle of teleological structure such a system, 
the more fully individual it is, and the more adequately does 
it reveal the structure of the all-pervading whole. This is 
the intellectual justification for our instinctive belief that 
what is for our human experience highest and best is ultim- 

^ It would not be hard |to show that in the end all systematic structure is 
teleological. For all such structure in the last resort is a form of order, and 
depends on the possibility of saying "here this is first, that is second." And 
wherever we predicate order we are asserting the embodiment in detail of some 
dominant purpose. 

' In fact, It is clear that if we speak of " idea" or "volition" in connection 
with the absolute individual, we cannot mean ar/z/a/** ideas " or a^/«a/** volitions." 
We must be using the psychological terms improperly in something of the same 
sense in which we speak of a man's " guiding ideas" or ** settled will " to denote 
what clearly, whatever it may be, is not actual ideational or volitional process. 
See further, Bk. IV. chap. 6, § i. 
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ately in the constitution of the universe most completely 
real. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality ^ 
chap. 24, " Degrees of Truth and Reality " ; Plato, Republic^ 
vi. 509 ff., with the commentary in R. L. Nettleship's Lectures 
on Plato's Republic^ or Bosanquet's Companion to the 
Republic. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE WORLD OF THINGS— <i) SUBSTANCE, 
QUALITY, AND RELATION 

§ I. The natural or pre-scientific view of the world regards it as a plurality of 
** things," each possessing qualities^ standing in relation to others, and inter- 
acting with them. § 2. Hence arise four problems : those of the Unity of 
the Thing, of Substance and Quality, of Relation, of Causality. § 3. No 
simple answer can be given to the question, What is one thing? The Unity 
of the Thing is one of teleological structure, and this is a matter of degree, 
and also largely of our own subjective point of view. § 4. Substance and 
Quality, The identification of the sul^tance of things with their primary 
qualities, though useful in physical science, is metaphysically unjustifiable. 
§ 5. Substance as an ** unknowable substratum of qualities" adds nothing to 
our understanding of their connection. § 6. The thing cannot be a mere 
collection of qualities without internal unity. § 7. The conception of a thing 
as the law or mode of relation of its states use^I but metaphysically unsatis- 
factory. Ultimately the many can be contained in the one only by ** repre- 
sentation " ; the unity in things must be that of an individual experience. 
§ 8. Relation, We can neither reduce qualities to relations nor relations to 
qualities. § 9. Again, the attempt to conceive Reality as qualities in relation 
leads to the indefinite regress. § 10. We cannot escape this difficulty by 
taking all relations as "external." And Professor Royce's vindication of 
the indefinite regress seems to depend on the uncriticised application of the 
inadequate category of whole ana part to ultimate Reality. The union of 
the one and the many in concrete experience is ultra-relational. Supple- 
mentary Note : Dr. Stout's reply to Mr. Bradley. 

§ I. When we turn from the inquiry into the structure of 
Reality as it must be conceived by a consistent Philosophy, 
to consider the aspect in which it appears to ordinary non- 
philosophical thought, the systematic unity which has de- 
manded our attention in the two preceding chapters seems to 
be replaced by a bewildering and almost incalculable variety. 
According to the naYve pre-scientific theory of existence to 
which the experiences of practical life naturally g^ve rise, and 
which serves as the point of departure for all the more scientific 
and systematic theories of the physicist, the psychologist, and 
the metaphysician, the world is composed of a multitude of 
apparently independent things, partly animated, like our- 
selves, partly inanimate. Each of these things, while in some 
sense a unit, is thought of as possessing an indefinite multi- 
plicity of qualities or properties y as capable of standing in a 
variety of relations to other things, and as acting upon other 
things and being influenced by them in a variety of ways. 

ISO 
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In all these respects, it should be observed, the naively 
realistic thought of the pre-scientific mind treats what from 
a more developed point of view would be distinguished as 
*^^''--mental and physical existences alike. Human persons, like 
the other things of which my environment is composed, are 
thought of as being at once units and the possessors of 
diverse properties, as capable of a variety of relations to one 
another and to other things, and as interacting with each 
other and the rest of the environment. The recognition of 
the psychical as an order distinct from the physical, with its 
momentous consequences for general metaphysical theory, 
belongs to a later and much more sophisticated stage of 
intellectual development. Also, it must be noted, for the 
naively realistic intelligence, I am myself thought of as 
simply one object or thing in an environment of things of 
a similar nature, and my relations to that environment are 
conceived as being of the same type as the relations between 
its various component parts. I too am, for my own thought, ? 
so longas it remains at this primitive level, simply a thing ' 
with numerous properties, in various relations to other things, j 
and interacting with them in diverse ways.^ 

We have called this exceedingly primitive way of con- 
ceiving the nature of existence "pre-scientific," on the ground 
that both in the mental development of the individual and 
in that of a community of individuals it precedes even the 
most tentative conscious efforts to organise thought about 
the world into a coherent whole. All scientific and philo- 
sophical constructions may be regarded as so many artificial 
modifications of this earlier point of view, instituted and 
carried out for the purpose of rendering it more coherent 
and systematic. At the same time, our use of the epithet 
" pre-scientific " must not be allowed to mislead. The " pre- 
scientific" view may and does co-exist in the same mind 
with the various modifications of it which arise in the effort 
to think consistently. We are all of us habitually "naYve \ 
realists " in respect of those aspects of the world of experi- \ 
ence which lie outside the limits of our personal scientific * 
studies ; and even as regards those aspects of existence in 
respect of which our theoretical views may be of a much 
more developed type, we habitually relapse into the "pre- 
scientific " attitude when our immediate object is practical * 

* See the admirable account of the " natural conception " of the world in 
the first chapter of Avenarius, Der Menschliche Weltbegriff, 

' May I say here once for all, that when I oppose practice to intellectual 
speculation, I must be understood to mean by practice the alteration by myself 
of some datum of given existence. The activity of thought is thus for me not 
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success in action rather than logical consistency in thinking. 
For the purposes of everyday life, the most "advanced" 
man of science is content to be a naYve realist outside his 
laboratory. 

Again, pre-scientific as the primitive attitude towards 
existence is, in the sense of being unaffected by the de- 
liberate effort after system and coherency of thought, it is 
so far scientific as to be a real though rudimentary and 
unconscious product of our intellectual need for order and 
system of some kind in our thought about things. It is a 
genuine though an unconscious result of our earliest reflec- 
tion on the course of experience, and thus a true thought- 
construction, not a passive reproduction of a merely " given " 
material. It performs in rudimentary fashion, and without 
explicit purpose, the same task of systematising experience 
which the various scientific and philosophical theories of the 
more developed mind undertake more elaborately and with 
conscious intent. It is thus pre-scientific, but not properly 
speaking unscientific. 

As the mass of ascertained fact accumulates and reflec- 
tion upon it becomes more systematic and deliberate, our 
primitive conception of the systematic nature of the real 
inevitably proves unsatisfactory for two reasons. New facts 
are discovered which we cannot fit into the old scheme with- 
out modification of its structure, and, again, the concepts in 
terms of which the scheme was originally constructed prove 
on examination to be themselves obscure and ambiguous in 
their meaning. There is thus a double motive perpetually 
operative in bringing about reconstruction of the original 
scheme. To the various sciences it falls in the main to 
devise such alteration of the old schematism as is necessary 
for the inclusion of fresh facts ; it is the special province of 
metaphysical criticism to examine the various terms both of 
the original scheme and its subsequent modifications, with a 
view to determining how far they form an ultimately intellig- 
ible and coherent system. 

§ 2. When we scrutinise the original " pre-scientific " 
theory of the world from this point of view, we shall find 
that its four leading features give rise to four metaphysical 
problems of great generality and considerable difficulty. 
The conception of the world as made up of a n^uUiplicity of 
things, each of which is one, gives rise to the problem of the 
unity of the thing ; the plurality of the qualities, and again 

practical, precisely l^ecause the "truths" which I know or contemplate are not 
gut} truths given existences operated upon and altered by the act of thinking. 
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of the relatio ns ascribed to the single thing, gives rise to the 
problems of Substance and Quality and of Relation; the 
belief in the ii ^erac tion between different things finally gives 
rise to the exceptionally important and difficult problem of 
Causality. The four problems are not altogether discon- 
nected ; in particular, it is hard to discuss the sense in which 
a thing can be spoken of as " one," without at the same time 
raising the question how the " one " thing stands to its many 
properties, and again discussing the general meaning of re- 
lation. And the problem of Causality may be raised in so 
general a form as to include the other three. Still, for the 
sake of having a definite order of discussion, it will be well to 
take them as far as may be separately, and to proceed from 
the simpler to the more complex. When we have indicated 
in outline our solution of these problems, we shall have to 
ask what is the general conception of a thing which our 
results establish, and whether and on what grounds we are 
warranted in believing in the actual existence of things 
answering to our conception. The present chapter will be 
devoted to the examination of the first three problems ; in 
the succeeding chapter we shall discuss the meaning of 
Causality, and indicate our general conclusion as to the 
existence of "things." With this result our survey of the 
general structure of Reality will be completed, and we shall 
then proceed in our third and fourth books to examine the 
most important of the special problems suggested by the 
existence of physical nature and conscious mind respectively. 
§ 3. Tke Unity of the Thing. — The problem we have to 
face is as follows : in what sense do we call any thing " one 
thing," and what gives it its character as a unity? It is 
obvious that we may attack this question from either of two 
rather different points of view. We may ask either, why do 
we mark off just this portion of our environment from all 
the rest as a single thing among many things ; or, again, how 
is the oneness which we predicate of any part of the environ- 
ment so marked off compatible with the multiplicity of its 
properties ? The question we propose to deal with in this 
section is the former of the two just propounded ; the latter 
shall be dealt with next as the problem of substance and 
its qualities. What, then, do we mean by the unity which 
we ascribe to whatever we recognise as one thing among 
a multiplicity of others? We have, in a way, implicitly 
answered this question already by the result arrived at in our 
discussion of the character of the elements or constituents of 
the system of Reality. But whereas, in our former investiga- 
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tion, we started from the general notion of Reality as a 
systematic whole of experience, and went on to ask what 
character is imposed on the elements of such a system by 
their presence in it as its elements, we have now to raise the 
same question from the other side ; starting with our every- 
day recognition of our environment as divided into things, 
we have to ask how far these things possess the character 
which must belong to the genuinely individual members of an 
individual whole of subordinate individuals. 

For the purpose of the inquiry we must begin by taking 
the term thing in the same wide and ambiguous sense in 
which everyday thought and discourse use it. We must 
reckon among the things which are the topic of discussion, 
human persons, animals, plants, greater and smaller inorganic 
masses, in a word, whatever the most matter-of-fact common- 
sense thinking recognises as possessed of a character in 
virtue of which it can as a whole determine the course of 
experience at a given moment. The character or aspect in 
virtue of which such a whole determines the course of ex- 
perience in this one special way rather than another, is by 
this definition excluded from our conception of a thing ; it is 
not the thing itself but its quality or property or relation to 
some other thing, and forms the subject of our second and 
third problems. Thus we may say of a thing, in the sense in 
which we are using the term, that it is what has existence as 
a whole here and now in the series of experiences, though in 
saying so we must be careful to bear in mind that the here 
and now of the thing's existence are not indivisible points 
of space or time, but continuous stretches of extension and 
duration. Now, when we ask in what sense such a thing 
is one, and why we mark off the limits which separate the 
one thing from the other things just where we do, it at once 
becomes apparent that the oneness is a matter of degree. 
We seem at first sight able with comparatively little difficulty 
to decide that the organism of a human being or of one of 
the higher animals is one thing ; when we come to deal with 
the lower organisms which consist of loosely aggregated 
colonies of largely independently functioning cells, we begin 
to feel more diffidence in pronouncing what is one organism, 
though we still think we can say what is one cell. So, in 
dealing with inanimate masses, while we might be ready to 
say without much misgiving that a machine of our own con- 
struction is one, we should find it much harder to decide 
whether what we perceive as a mere inorganic mass is one or 
many, and harder still to give reasons for our decision in a 
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particular case. And even in the cases where our decision is 
most unhesitatingly pronounced, subsequent reflection will 
show that the matter may not be so obvious as it seems. 
For instance, a pair of separated Siamese twins would un- 
doubtedly be generally held to be two organisms and not 
one ; but whether they were one or two before the severance 
is a question we should find it easier to ask than to answer. 

When we try to detect some common principle in our 
various judgments as to whether a thing is one thing or 
several, the following results seem to emerge: — (i) A thing 
is clearly not made onCy as is sometimes assumed, by the 
possession of an unbroken contour or an uninterrupted 
temporal existence. The succession of my mental states 
may make up one mental life, and again my organism from 
the cradle to the grave may be pronounced in some sense one, 
though no one can prove that there are no gaps in their 
temporal existence. Again, even if we leave out of account 
the corpuscular theories of body according to which every 
thing that looks to us like a spatially continuous whole with 
an unbroken contour is really composed of discrete particles 
with interstices between them, it is abundantly clear that 
common sense regards as one thing the parts of a system which 
works as a connected whole, quite independently of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of immediate contact between them. 

(2) Again, the unity of the one thing does not depend 
upon identity of material, whatever that phrase may mean. 
My organism still remains one thing, though its material is 
constantly changing by the loss of some elements and the 
acquisition of others. 

(3) On the positive side, it is clear that the unity we 
attribute to one thing is that of teleological structure.' 
A thing is one or many according to the point of view 
from which you look at it, i,e, according to the idea or 
purpose in the light of which you study it. That is one 
thing which functions as one, in other words, which is the 
systematic embodiment of a coherent scheme of structure. 
Thus, when we are considering the whole of an organism as 
subservient to the realisation of a unique individual aim or 
interest, the organism is necessarily judged to be one, because 
in respect of that interest it behaves as a whole ; when we are 
studying the specific mode of reaction of a particular nerve, 
for instance, the same organism just as naturally appears 
to us a multiplicity of distinct but interconnected things. 
Similarly, a system of material particles appears one thing to 
us so long as our interest in the system is directed to those 
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ways in which it behaves as one, e^,^ the exchanges of energy 
between it and other systems external to it. Generally we 
may say that whatever is called one is called so because it is 
the systematic expression of a single aim or interest. A 
thing, in fact, is one just in so far as it has the character we 
ascribed, in our last chapter, to a finite individual. Its unity 
is never merely numerical, but always qualitative, the unity 
of coherent structure. 

Even in our rough-and-ready way of treating continuity 
of contour as evidence of oneness in inanimate and appar- 
ently structureless masses, we may detect the influence of this 
principle. We judge the sensibly continuous mass to be one 
rather than many things, because in many obvious respects 
it functions as one (^^., in respect of its weight, the simul- 
taneous displacement of its parts in rotation or translation 
through space). Also, no doubt, our judgment is influenced 
by the analogy of our own bodies, which are sensibly con- 
tinuous. We project in imagination into the sensibly con- 
tinuous inanimate mass the same kind of teleological unity 
which we find in our own mental life. The sensibly discon- 
tinuous, on the other hand (^.^., two inorganic masses 
separated by an apparently empty interval), is judged to be 
many things rather than one, because, in imagination, we 
project such an inner mental life into each of the discon- 
tinuous parts. 

If all this is so, it would follow that the line of demarca- \ 
tion between one thing and another can never be drawn with" 
hard and fast precision. For if one thing ultimately means 
one individual, the embodiment of a unique self-consistent 
idea, the only thing which is fully and absolutely one will be 
the infinite individual Reality itself. The extent to which 
any lesser portion of the whole can be pronounced one thing 
will depend on the extent to which it exhibits self-contained 
systematic individuality, and thus will be a matter of degree. 
The highest kind of finite unity we can conceive will be 
that of a life which is the conscious progressive realisation 
of coherent purpose. Such a life is one not merely for the 
outside observer who detects its underlying unity of aim, 
but for itself. Its oneness may thus be said to be both 
objective and subjective. Thus the more completely our 
own inner life is the systematic expression of consistent 
purpose, the greater the right with which we may regard 
ourselves as being each truly " one thing " and as such truly 
individual. But when we remember how far what any one 
of us calls " his " inner life is from exhibiting such complete 
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internal coherency of structure, we shall realise that even 
in the highest case the unity is still a matter of degree. 

This is still more palpably the case with the lower forms 
of organic life. Not to speak of the well-known puzzles 
which arise when we seek to determine whether a creature 
which is a colony of largely independent cells is one animal 
or many, our difficulties begin as soon as we have to deal 
with any type of life below the most fully self-conscious. 
We can say, to some extent, that a human character is one 
so long as it is the conscious expression of systematic 
purpose, but it is less easy to say in what sense we call an 
animaFs conscious life one. The absence of anything like 
systematic unity of aim and interest from the life of animal 
impulse makes it appear, at least at first sight, more reason- 
able to speak of it as a bundle or collection of distinct 
impulses and instincts rather than as one.^ If, in spite of 
this, we still habitually speak and think of the particular 
higher animal as one rather than many, the reason no doubt 
is that we tacitly ascribe to it something like the conscious 
unity of interest which we find in our own mental life, though 
. with a diminished clearness. 

When we come to the inanimate world, it seems to 
become purely a matter of our own subjective interest what 
we shall call one thing and what we shall call many. That 
is one which may be regarded as acting as one whole in 
respect of its bearing upon any interest of ours ; that many 
which, in respect of our interests, does not behave as a 
whole. Thus, except where we are dealing with forms of life 
to which we can with more or less plausibility ascribe some 
degree of conscious unity of aim and interest, there seems 
no valid reason for drawing the line between different things 
in one place rather than in another, except reasons of 
convenience. It is important to bear this in mind in 
applying our idealistic theory of existence to the case of the 
inanimate world. If the foundations of the idealistic theory 
are sound, every real existence must be a finite individual y L 
experience of some order of individuality, and this must of 
course hold good of that part of existence which appears to 
us as the inanimate world. The inanimate world must be — 
as we shall see more fully in the succeeding book — a system 
of individual experiences, which appears to us lifeless and 
• purposeless merely because the kind of life it possesses is 
too far removed from our own for us to recognise it. But 

' Such a view of the mental life of the animal seems to have been actually held, 
for instance, by the late Professor T. II. Green. Yet see Green, Works, ii. 217. 
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we must most carefully observe that the line of demarcation 
between the different individual experiences which constitute 
the reality of that world need not in the least coincide every- 
where with the line which we, for purposes of our own, draw 
between different things. 

§ 4. The Problem of Substance and Quality. — More 
important, in the history of metaphysical theory, has been 
the other aspect of the problem of the unity of things. 
What we call one thing is said, in spite of its unity, to have 
many qualities. It is, e.g,y at once round, white, shiny, and 
hard, or at once green, soft, and rough. Now, what do we 
understand by the it to which these numerous attributes are 
alike ascribed, and how does it possess them ? To use the 
traditional technical names, what is the substance to which 
the several qualities belong or in which they inhere, and 
what is the manner of their inherence f The full difficulty of 
this problem may be most easily exhibited by considering 
the ways in which popular thought commonly tries to solve it. 

(i) One of the commonest and most obvious solutions 
is to identify the " substance " which has the qualities (or, to 
use the more general scholastic expression, the acci^ints) 
with some one group of the thing's properties wKich we 
regard as specially important or permanent. The sub- 
stance" is then taken to be just this group of "pjinjary" 
qualities, and is said to have or possess the less permanent 
" secondary qualities." For obvious reasons, the " primary " 
qualities have in modern Philosophy usually been identified, 
as by Galileo, Descartes, and Locke, with those mathematical 
properties of body which are of fundamental importance 
for the science of mechanical Physics.^ And usually, though 
not always, the way in which the substance, as thus defined, 
has the secondary qualities, has been further explained by 
saying that these latter are subjective changes in our sensi- 
bility produced by the action of the primary qualities upon 
our various sense-organs. Neither of these special views is, 
however, necessarily involved in the identification of the 
substance of things with their fundamental qualities. The 
essential principle of the theory consists simply in the 
recognition of some groups of qualities as of primary im- 

' Strictly s]pcaking, the " solidity " or " impenetrability " of the ultimate par- 
ticles of matter, which is with Locke and Newton one of the most prominent 
"primary" qualities, is not a "mathematical'* property, but it still owes its 
inclusion in the list to the conviction of these philosophers that it is, like 
extension and form, fundamentally important for mathematical Physics. The 
explanation of the "secondary" qualities as subjective appears to go back to 
Dcmocritus. 
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portance, and the identification of the one "substance" 
which has the many properties with this group. 

Now, it would be impertinent for us to raise any objection 
to the use of such a theory as a working hypothesis in the 
physical sciences, so long as it does in those sciences the 
work for which it is required. The object of the physical 
sciences as a body is simply to enable us to describe and 
calculate the course of events in nature with the highest 
degree of accuracy and the least complicated set of formulae. 
If this end is most successfully attained by treating a certain 
group of the properties of sensible things as of primary 
importance and all the rest as mere derivatives of them, this 
fact of itself affords sufficient justification for the scientific 
use of the distinction. For the special objects of physical 
science any group of properties which thus lends ;itself to the 
purposes of description and calculation is of primary import- 
ance. But it is no less true that its importance for physical 
purposes does not afford the least ground for regarding it 
as equally valuable as a solution of the metaphysical problem 
of the meaning of substance. For instance, one reason why 
the mathematical properties of body are of such supreme 
importance for Physics is that in respect of them bodies can 
be treated as differing not in kind but only in number. 
This is why they are of such inestimable service as the 
basis of our calculations as to the behaviour of things. But 
it might very well be that the true nature of things is most 
fully manifested just in those points in which they are 
different in kind ; from the standpoint of the metaphysician, 
a view of non-human nature, however serviceable, which 
rests entirely upon the aspects in which things are most 
alike, may be as superficial as the statistical sociologist's 
view of human nature. The true being of a concrete thing 
may be as inadequately expressed by its mathematical 
properties as the true character of an individual man by a 
list of anthropometrical results.^ 

In point of fact, we can readily see that the distinction 
between "primary" and "secondary" qualities, when pro- 
pounded as an answer to the problem about substance, 
leaves us just where we were before. For (i) we ascribe 
the primary qualities to the " substance " of the thing in 
just the same fashion as the secondary. The thing is of 
such and such a configuration, is of such and such a mass, 
is solid, etc.; just as it is rough, or heavy, or green. Or, 
again, it has configuration, mass, solidity ; just as it has weight, 

^ See the further elaboration of this analogy in Bk. III. chap. 3, § 2 ff. 
9 
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taste, colour. Hence the old problem breaks out again with 
respect to the primary qualities themselves, however the list 
of them may be constructed. Again we have to ask, what 
is the // which possesses shape, mass, velocity, etc. ? 

(2) Moreover, the theory fails to explain the nature of 
that " possession " of the secondary qualities which it ascribes 
to the group of primary qualities. In what way, we ask, 
do the primary qualities have or possess the secondary? 
The only serious attempt to answer this question seems to 
be that of the numerous philosophers (Descartes, Galileo, 
Locke, etc.) who treat the secondary qualities as " subject- 
ive" effects of the primary qualities upon our sense-organs. 
Now, this familiar solution of the problem seems deficient 
in logic. For the one solid argument which has been 
advanced in favour of the subjectivity of secondary qualities 
seems to be the contention that they cannot be perceived 
without sense-organs of a special type. Colours, it is said, 
exist only for an eye, sounds for an ear, taste for a tongue, 
and so forth. And differences of structure or temporary con- 
dition in the sense-organ lead to the perception of different 
secondary qualities, as when, to take the stock examples, 
everything looks yellow to the jaundiced eye, the same water 
feels warm to one hand and cold to the other, and so forth. 

But these considerations seem just as applicable to the 
supposed "primary" as to the "secondary" qualities of 
things. Geometrical form, for instance, is imperceptible 
apart from sight or touch ; motion, again, and consequently 
change of configuration, and similarly mass, which is a 
ratio of accelerations, require either sight or touch for their 
perception. Of course, we can think of motions and masses 
which we are not actually perceiving, just as we can think 
of an absent colour or smell, and in both cases we can in 
reasoning about motions or masses or colours or smells 
abstract altogether from the presence of a percipient But 
this does not affect the fact that the mathematical qualities 
of body are just as dependent for perception upon the 
presence of a percipient with suitable sense-organs as 
anything else. Configurations, extensions, and motions 
which no one perceives by sight or touch or any other sense 
are exactly in the same case as a colour which no one sees 
or a sound which no one hears. The argument from the 
indispensability of a perceiving organ ought logically to tell 
just as much in the one case as the other.^ 

^ Professor Sidgwick*s defence of the Lockian view {Philosophy: its Scope 
atid Relations^ p. 63 ff. ) seems to me to ignore the point at issue, namely, that in 
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Again, and this is a point of the first importance, ex- 
perience never gives us the "primary quality" by itself. 
What we get in actual experience is always the conjunction 
of primary and secondary qualities in a concrete perception. 
Thus we never perceive extension apart from some special 
visual or tactual filling of the "secondary" kind. The extended 
has always some quality of colour, or texture, or resistance. 
An extension which is totally devoid of colour, tactual 
quality, and everything which belongs to the so-called 
sensible, non-mathematical, or " secondary " properties of 
body, is an unreal abstraction, got by leaving out an aspect 
which in actual experience appears inseparable from it, and 
therefore presumably illegitimate. Illegitimate, that is, when 
offered as an account of the fundamental reality of body, 
however useful for the special purposes of natural science. 
Thus the attempt to take the so-called primary qualities as 
the unitary " substance " which has or " possesses " the 
secondary qualities, and to dispose of these latter as " sub- 
jective," leads to no satisfactory result. The former, too, must 
be merely qualities possessed by a more ultimate substance. 

§ 5. Hence it constantly happens that the same writers 
who treat substance as identical with the primary qualities 
of things, alternate this view with another according to which 
substance is an unknowable unit of which we can say no 
more than that it, whatever it may be, is what is presupposed 
in all propositions about the behaviour of things as the " un- 
known substratum" of their various qualities. According 
to this view, the many qualities of the thing in some inex- 
plicable manner " flow " either from the nature of its own un- 
known substratum or substance, or from the relations in which 
this substratum stands with that of other things.^ Our know- 
ledge is then held to be confined to these consequences of the 
unknown ultimate character of real things ; we are ignorant, 
it is said, of the substance both of physical and of mental 
existence, we know only its attributes or manifestations. Or 
it is otherwise phrased thus : we do not know what things 
really are, we know only their effects on one another and on 

any sense in which ''secondary" qualities get their meaning from the content 
of sensation, primary qualities do the same. The whole point is that the sen- 
sation is not merely (as process) the occasion of our cognition of, e.g,^ hardness 
or softness, but also (as content) furnishes the very meaning of * ' hard " or 
"soft" Cf. with what follows, Appearance and Rec^lUy^ chap. i. 

^ The former alternative is that of scholasticism ; in modem science the latter 
has been more or less consciously adopted by those thinkers who retain the 
notion of substances. The various qualities are on this view consequences of the 
relations in which each substance stands {a) to other interacting substances, and 
{b) in particular to the unknown substratum of our "consciousness." 
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our own senses. This is, for instance, the view represented 
by those portions of Locke's Essay in which emphasis is laid 
upon our inability in the last resort to know the true sub- 
stance of things. 

Now, such a general doctrine as this is manifestly open to 
grave objections, (i) If we are serious in maintaining the 
unknowable character of the substratum of a thing's qualities, 
it is hard to see how the assertion of its existence can be any 
addition to our knowledge of the thing. To say that we are 
entirely ignorant of the nature of this substratum only amounts 
to saying in other words, that we have really no idea how the 
many qualities can be qualities of a single thing. If this is 
so, it does not appear what we gain by talking of the single 
thing at all as the owner or possessor of its qualities. It 
would, we might think, be better to abandon the confessedly 
unintelligible notion of a single substratum in which the 
qualities " inhere," and say that the thing, for our intellect, 
is simply the many qualities themselves. How this view 
would have to be reconciled with the tacit assumption of the 
thing's unity as a substance, which underlies all the judgments 
in which its attributes are predicated of it, we shall have to 
discuss more fully in the next section. 

(2) A still more serious difficulty remains behind. Not 
only is an " unknowable substratum of qualities " a super- 
fluous luxury in metaphysical theory, but the nature of the 
supposed relation between such a substratum and the attri- 
butes which " flow" from it is unintelligible. We can under- 
stand neither what a substance or substratum totally devoid 
of qualities could possibly be, nor yet how the various 
qualities of the world of things presented to our experience 
could " flow " as secondary consequences from one or more 
such substrata. We cannot conceive how things could first 
"be" without this being of theirs possessing any definite 
character, and then subsequently, in virtue of their relations 
among themselves, give rise to their qualities or characteristic 
modes of being. Nothing can be at all without being in some 
determinate way, and this " being in some determinate way " 
is precisely what we mean by the qualities of a thing. A 
thing cannot be without behaving in special ways towards its 
environment, and these special ways of behaving are the 
thing's qualities. We cannot, therefore, divorce the being or 
that of a thing from its determinate mode of being or what^ 
and regard the latter as something which supervenes on or 
is derived from the former, or the former as something which 
can exist without and apart from the latter. Things are not 
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first there and afterwards in some mysterious way clothed 
with qualities ; their qualities a re simply thdopeaaLway-of 
jng ther e. AsJ^ ^i;gq vvHll puts iL alTsuch attempts to 
formUIare a theory of the way in which the what of things 
flows from a mere that^ are attempts to answer the absurd 
question how Being is made.^ The notion that things have 
a that or substance prior to their what or quality, and con- 
sisting simply in "being" which is not this or that determinate 
mode of being, is thus unmeaning as well as superfluous. 

§ 6. Accordingly the whole notion of a substantial unity 
in things behind the multiplicity of their states or qual- 
ities has been regarded with disfavour by many students of 
positive science. The qualities being all that interests us 
in things, and the notion of an indeterminate substratum 
contradictory, we ought, it is argued, to identify the thing 
and the series of its states and qualities without more ado. 
From this point of view the thing ceases to be an unknown 
somewhat, which in some mysterious way has properties ; 
it becomes the properties themselves thought of as a collec- 
tion. It is no longer the unperceived /Aw which has warmth, 
redness, etc., it is the warmth, the redness, and the rest of 
the sensible qualities taken collectively. For phenomenalist 
Metaphysics, as for associationist Psychology, the thing is 
a " bundle of attributes " and nothing more. 

When we ask how, if a "thing" is merely the series or 
sum of its attributes, and possesses no underlying unity to 
which the attributes belong, the whole of our ordinary 
language about things comes to be constructed on the con- 
trary assumption, how it is that we always talk and think as 
if every " bundle " of attributes were owned by something of 
which we can say that it has the quality, we are met by the 
phenomenalist with a reference to Psychology. Owing to 
the fact, which Phenomenalism and Associationism are con- 
tent to accept as ultimate, that sensible qualities are always 
presented to our perception in definite groups, it is argued 
that the thought of any one member of such a group is enough 
to revive by association the thought of the other qualities 
which have regularly been presented simultaneously with 
itself or in immediate succession to it. Hence, because thus 
associated in our perception, the group comes naturally, though 
illegitimately, by one of those mental fictions of which Hume 
treats so fully, to be thought of as one, though it is actually a 
discrete multiplicity. The unity of the thing thus lies not in 
itself, but solely in our way of perceiving and thinking. 

^ See chaps, i and 2 of bk. i. of his Metaphysic, 
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A more recent version of the same doctrine, which avoids 
the old associationist mistake of treating perception as a 
merely passive reception of a given material, is that the unity 
of the one subject of many predicates is ultimately derived 
from the unity of our own acts of attention. The qualities 
appear to belong to " one " thing because we attend to them 
together as one in a single moment of attention. Thus the 
unity of substance which common sense believes itself to find 
in its objects has really been put into them by the perceiving 
mind itself. What is " given " to it is a disconnected plurality 
of qualities ; by attending to groups of them as one it makes 
those groups into the attributes of a single reality. This is 
the essence of the doctrine of Kant, according to which the 
concept of " substance " is simply one form of the " synthetic 
unity of apperception," i.e. the process by which we project 
the unity of our own acts of attention into their objects, and 
thus create an orderly world for our own thought out of 
sensations which as they are given to us are a chaos. In 
principle, Kant's doctrine, though intended as a refutation of 
Hume's Associationism, only differs from Hume's in the 
stress it rightly lays on the element of subjective interest in 
perception ; the two theories agree on the main point, that 
the bond which unites the many qualities of sense perception 
into one thing is a subjective one, — in Hume's expressive 
phrase, a " fiction of the mind."^ 

With the psychological aspects of this doctrine we are 
not directly concerned in the present inquiry. For us the 
problem is not by what precise steps the mind comes to 
" feign " a unity in its objects which is not really there, but 
whether this conception of a feigned or subjective unity im- 
posed by the mind upon a number of actually disconnected 
qualities is itself ultimately intelligible. Thus the meta- 
physical issue may be narrowed down to the following 
question : Can we intelligibly hold that a thing is in reality 
simply a number of qualities, not in their own nature con- 
nected, which we arbitrarily regard for our own purposes as 
one?* In other words, can we say the thing is simply 
identical with its qualities considered as a mere sum or 

* The reader who desires to study Kant's doctrine in detail may begin by 
taking up Kant's own Prolegomena to the Study of any future Aletaphysic^ which 
may be profitably consulted even by those who find the Critique of Pure Reason 
too diffuse and technical, The latest and cheapest translation is that included in 
the Open Court Publishing Co.'s series of Philosophical Classics. 

' ** Arbitrarily " because it is, as all recent psychology insists, the direction 
of our attention which determines what qualities shall be presented together, and 
thus become "associated." 
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collection, and any further unity of the kind the old Meta- 
physics denotes by " substance," a mental addition of our 
own to the facts? 

Now there are 4jjajj:onsiderations — both ultimately re- 
ducible in principle to one — which seem fatal to the^ identi- 
fication, of a thing with its qualities7c6nsidere(ras merely 
discrete, (i) There can be no doubt that it is largely true to 
say that a given group of qualities appear to us to be the 
qualities of one thing because we attend to them as one. 
And again, attention is undoubtedly determined by, or, to 
put it in a better way, is an expression of, our own subjective 
interests. But these considerations do not in the least show 
that attention is purely arbitrary. If we take any group of 
qualities to form one thing because we attend to it as one, 
it is equally true that we attend to it as one because it affects 
our subjective purposes or interests as one. That group of 
qualities is " one thing " for us which functions as one in its 
bearing upon our subjective interests. What particular interest 
we consider in pronouncing such a group one, in what interest 
we attend to it, may be largely independent of the qualities 
of the group, but the fact that the group does function as one 
in respect to this interest is no " fiction " or creation of our 
own thought ; it is the expression of the nature of the group 
itself, and is independent of " our mind " in precisely the 
same sense in which the existence and character of any 
single member of the group of qualities is independent. 
There is no sense in assigning the single quality to "the 
given," and the union of the qualities into a single group to , 
" the work of the mind"; in one sense both are the " work of ; 
the mind," in another both are the expression of the nature / 
of the " given." ^ 

(2) Again, the insufficiency of the simple identification 
of the thing with its qualities considered as a mere collection, 
may be illustrated by considering what the group of qualities 
must contain. The group of qualities is obviously never 
present in its entirety at any moment of experience. For 
the majority of what we call the qualities of a thing are 
simply the ways in which the "thing" behaves in the 
presence of various other things, its modes of reaction upon 

' In Psychology this comes out in the rejection by the best recent writers of 
the whole associationist account of the process of perception, according to which 
the perception of a thing as a whole was taken to mean the actual presence in 
sensation of one of its qualities plus the reinstatement by association of the 
"ideas" of the others. For the modern doctrine of the perception of a whole, ^^j 
as distinct from the mere perception of its constituent parts, consult Stout, Analytic 
Psychology^ bk. i. chap. 3, or Manual of Psychology^ bk. i. chap. 2. 
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a number of stimuli. Now, at any moment of the " thing's " 
existence it is only actually reacting upon a few of the 
possible stimuli, and thus only exhibiting a few of its 
qualities. The vast majority of its qualities are at any 
moment what Locke calls "powers," i.e. ways in which it 
would behave if certain absent conditions were fulfilled. 
Thus the thing to which we ascribe a number of predicates 
as its qualities is ne^er the actual group of predicates them- 
selves. Grass is green, but its greenness is not a fact in the 
dark ; the sun is capable of melting the wax, and this 
capacity qualifies it permanently, but it does not actually 
melt the wax unless the wax is there, and various other 
conditions are also given ; a man is temperamently choleric, 
but he is not actually at every moment of his existence in a 
passion. He is only predisposed to fly into a passion readily 
on the occurrence of provocation. Most of a thing's qualities 
thus are mere possibilities ; the nature of the thing is to act 
in this or that way under certain definite conditions which 
may or may not be realised in actual existence. Thus the 
collection of qualities with which Phenomenalism identifies 
a thing has itself no real existence as a collection. The 
collection is just as much a "fiction of the mind" as the 
unity which we attribute to it. Yet the fact that the 
thing's qualities are mainly mere possibilities does not 
destroy the existence of the thing. It actually is, and is 
somehow qualified by these possibilities. And for that 
very reason its existence cannot be identified with the 
actual realisation of these possibilities in a group or collec- 
tion of events. We might add as a further consideration, 
that the number of such possibilities is indefinite, including 
not only the ways in which the thing has behaved or will 
behave on the occurrence of conditions at present non- 
existent, but abo all the ways in which it would behave on 
the occurrence of conditions which are never realised in 
actual existence. But the previous argument is already in 
itself sufficient, the moment its significance is fairly grasped, 
to dispose of the notion that anything can be merely 
identical with a group of actually existing sensible qualities. 
I The being of the things must be sought not in the actual 
' existence of the group of sensible qualities, but in the la^ 
or laws stating the qualities which would be exhibited in 
i response to varying sets of conditions.^ 

* This is just as true of the so-called primary qualities of things as of any 
others. Thus the mass and again the kinetic enei;pr of a conservative material 
system arc properly names for the way in which the system will behave under 
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§ 7. Considerations of this kind compel us to forego the 
attempt to find the substance or being of a thing in the mere 
sequence of its different states considered as an aggregate. 
To make Phennmeqalism ^^rka hle^ we are forced to say 
at least that the thing or substance to which the various 
attributes are assigned is the " law of its states,** or again " ' 
is " the mode of relation of its various qualities." Such a 
definition has obviously a great advantage over either of the 
two we have just rejected. It is superior to the conception 
of the thing as an unknown substratum of qualities, since it 
explicitly excludes the absurd notion of a world of things 
which first arCy without being in any determinate way, and 
then subsequently set up determinate ^^'ays of existing 
among themselves. For a law, while not the same thing as 
the mere collection of occurrences in which it is realised, has 
no existence of its own apart from the series of occurrences 
which conform to it. Again, every law is a statement of 
possibilities, a formula describing the lines which the course 
of events will follow if certain conditions are operative ; no 
law is a mere register of actually observed sequences.^ 
Hence, in defining the thing as the " law of its states," we 
avoid the difficulty dealt with in the last paragraph, that the 
collection of the thing's states never actually exists as a 
" given " collection. Thus for ordinary practical purposes the 
definition is probably a satisfactory one. 

Yet it should be evident that in calling the thing the 
"law" of its states, we merely repeat the metaphysical 
problem of the unity of substance without offering any^J 
solution of it. For, not to dwell on the minor difficulty that 
we might find it impossible to formulate a single law connect- 
ing all the ways in which one thing reacts upon others, and 
thus ought more properly to speak in the plural of the laws 
of the states, we are now left with two distinct elements or 
aspects of the being of the thing, namely, the successive states 
and the law of their succession, and how these two aspects 

determinate conditions, not of modes of behaviour which are necessarily actually 
exhibited throughout its existence. The laws of motion, again, are statements of 
the same hypothetical kind about the way in which, as we believe, particles move 
if certain conditions are fulfilled. The doctrine according to whicn all events in 
the physical world are actual motions, rests on no more than a metaphysical 
blunder of a peculiarly barbarous kind. Cf. Stallo, Concepts and Theories of 
Modem Physics ^ chaps. 10-12. 

^ Thus, e,g,^ so fundamental a proposition in our current mechanical science 
as the *' first law of motion " is avowedlv a statement as to what would be the 
behaviour of things under a condition which, so far as we know, is never actually 
realised. On the thin^; as the ** law of its states,** see Lotze, Metaphysics^ I. 3. 
32 ff. (Eng. trans., vol. 1. p. 8Sff.), and L. T. Hobhouse, The Theory of Kncwled^ 
PP- 545-557. 
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are united the theory fails to explain. We have the variety 
and multiplicity on the one hand in the states or qualities 
of the thing, its unity on the other in the form of the law 
connecting these states, but how the variety belongs to or 
is possessed by the unity we know no better than before. 
Thus the old problem of substance returns upon us ; the 
many qualities must somehow be the qualities of a single 
thing, but precisely how are we to conceive this union of the 
one and the many ? ^ 

At this point light seems to be thrown on the puzzle by 
the doctrine of Leibnitz,* that the only way in which a unity 
can, without ceasing to be such, contain an indefinite multi- 
plicity is by " representation." Experience, in fact, presents 
us with only one example of a unity which remains indubit- 
ably one while embracing an indefinite multiplicity of detail, 
namely, the structure of our experience itself. For the single 
experience regularly consists of a multiplicity of mental 
states, both " focal " and " marginal," simultaneous and 
successive, which are nevertheless felt as one single whole 
because they form the expression of a coherent purpose or 
interest. And this conscious unity of feeling, determined by 
reference to a unique interest, is the only instance to which 
we can point when we desire to show by an actual illustra- 
tion how what is many can at the same time be one. If 
we can think of the thing's qualities and the law of their 
connection as standing to one another in the same way as 
the detailed series of acts embodying a subjective interest of 
our own, and the interest itself which by its unity confers a 
felt unity on the series, we can in principle comprehend how 
the many qualities belong to the one thing. In that case i^ 
the thing will be one " substance " as the embodiment of an"^ 
individual experience, determined by a unique subjective 

' Mr. Ilobhouse {op, cit,^ p. 541 ff.) thinks that the solution is simply that 
those qualities belong to one "substance," which are apprehended together as 
occupying one space. As a working criterion of what we mean by one bodily 
thing, this account seems satisfactory, and has probably suggested itself s[)ontane- , 
ousl^ to most of us. But it leaves untouched the more func&mental question how^ 
the identification of a certain sight-space with a certain touch-space is effected, I 
and what are the motives which lead to it. Mr. Hobhouse is content to take the 
identification as " given in adult perception," but it seems to me to emerge from 
his own good account of the matter that it is the still more primitive apprehension 
of my own body as a felt unity upon which the synthesis between sight and touch 
spaces is based. If so, the ultimate source of the ** unity of substance " must be 
sought deeper than Mr. Hobhouse is willing to go for it. And ^uaerey whether 
his account, if accepted as ultimate, would not lead to the identification of 
substance with space ? For the difHcultics which arise when you say the sub- 
stance is the space and its filling of qualities, see Appearance and Reality ^ chap. 
2, pp. 19, 20 (ist ed.). 

^ Monadology, §§ S-16, 57-62. 
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interest, and therefore possessing the unity of immediate 
feeling. Its many qualities will " belong " to it in the same ! 
sense in which the various constituents of an experience \ 
thus unified by immediate feeling are said to "belong" j 
to the single experience they constitute. And thus our i 
idealistic interpretation of the general nature of Reality will I 
be found to contain the solution of the problem of Substance / 
and Quality. 

Now it is fairly clear that some such idealistic solution 
is already contained in germ in the pre-scientific view of the 
world of things. There can be little doubt that our original 
notion of the unity of the thing as contrasted with the 
multiplicity of its qualities has been obtained by " introject- 
ively" ascribing to whatever groups of qualities act upon 
us as one in respect of some interest of our own, the same 
conscious unity of feeling which we know in ourselves and 
our fellows. We shall have frequent opportunities, as we 
proceed, of discovering the enormous extent to which the 
whole pre-scientific view of the world is based upon the 
interpretation of all existence in terms of our own. System- 
atic Idealism will thus gradually be found to be no more 
than the consistent and deliberate carrying through of that 
anthropomorphic interpretation of Reality which lies at the 
bottom of all man's attempts to make his surroundings 
intelligible to himself. It will follow, if our general attitude 
towards the problem of substance is tenable, that only what 
we have already defined as an individual experience can 
truly be called a " substance," and that such experiences are 
" substances," if the word is to be retained in our philosophical 
vocabulary, to the same degree to which they are truly 
individual. And thus we should be led in the end to the 
distinction between the one infinite substance which forms 
the whole of Reality and the finite and imperfect substances 
which are its components. 

Again, we should have once more to remember that since, 
in general, we call that group of qualities one which acts on 
our interests as one, and our insight into those interests 
themselves is limited and confused, the boundaries assigned 
by us to the group of qualities we ascribe to a single 
substance as " its " states will be more or less arbitrary, and 
dependent upon the degree of our actual insight. It is poss- 
ible for us to group together as states of the same thing 
qualities which a profounder insight would have disjoined, 
and vice versd. And in the end, if all that is is contained 
in a single coherent self-determined system, it is clear that, 
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speaking rigorously, there will ultimately be only one 
" substance " — the central nature or principle of the system 
itself — of which all subordinate aspects or parts of existence 
will be the attributes. 

§ 8. The Problem of Relation, — More perplexing than 
the problem of Substance and its Qualities is the question 
to which the pre-scientific assumption that the world consists 
of a number of interrelated things gives rise. This problem 
of l^elation becomes still more prominent when reflection 
upon rhfi^problem of Substance and Quality has made it 
manifest that what we call the qualities of things are one 
and all dependent upon their relations either to our per- 
ceptive organs or to other things. Put quite simply the 
problem is as follows : Things stand in a variety of relations 
to one another, and what we commonly call the qualities 
of each are dependent on {a) its modes of relation to other 
things, {V) its relation to our percipient organism. Again, 
the various qualities of one thing stand in relation among 
themselves. To begin with, they all exhibit the relations 
of identity and difference. They all so far possess a 
common nature as to be capable of being compared in 
respect of the special ways in which they manifest that 
nature, and are thus so far identical ; again, they can be 
discriminated and distinguished, and are so far in the relation 
of difference. Further, the qualities of one thing are inter- 
connected, as we have already seen, by various special laws 
or modes of relation, which exhibit the changes in the 
behaviour of the thing corresponding to changes in the 
surrounding circumstances. 

Thus Phenomenalism, when it has banished the notion 
of a substantial unity in things, has to identify the world of 
things, as we have already seen, with qualities in relation to 
one another. But now the question arises. How are we to 
understand the conception of qualities in relation ? Can we, 
on the one hand, reduce all qualities to relations or all 
relations to qualities, or, on the other, can we form an 
intelligible idea of the way in which a single whole or 
system can be formed by the union of the two? There 
are, of course, other questions of great though relatively 
secondary importance connected with the problem of 
relation, e^,^ the question as to the number of ultimately 
irreducible kinds of relation, but the scope of the present 
work will permit of nothing beyond a brief discussion of 
the central difficulty. We will take the various alternatives 
in order. 
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(i) Philosophers have often been tempted to evade the 
difficulty of showing how qualities and relations together 
can make up a system by suppressing one member of the 
antithesis altogether. Thus it has been maintained, on the 
one hand, that the world of real things consists entirely of 
simple unrelated qualities, and that what we call relations 
between these qualities are merely our own subjective ways 
of apprehending them. On the other hand, it has been 
suggested that there may be nothing in the real world 
exgept relations, and that what we call qualities of various 
kinds are nothing but forms of relation. But neither of 
these views seems seriously tenable. 

For {a) reality cannot consist of mere relations. Every 
relation implies two or more terms which are related. 
And these terms cannot be created by the relation itself. 
In every relation the terms have some character of their own 
over and beyond the mere property of being terms in that 
relation. Thus, to take a simple example, the successive 
terms of the series of ordinal numbers express in themselves 
nothing beyond determinate position in an ordered series, 
but when they are applied to the actual arrangement of any 
content in serial order, that content is (c) not created by 
the arrangement of it in an ordered series of terms, and {b) 
is dependent for the actual order of its terms upon some 
positive character of its own. In other words, whenever 
you actually count you count something other than the 
names of the numbers you employ, and you count it in 
an order which depends on the character of the particular 
things counted.^ And so generally of all relations. 
A question has been raised which presents considerable 
difficulty and cannot be discussed here, whether there are 
or are not merely external relations {i.e, relations which 
are independent of the special qualities of their terms). 
But even if we admit that there may be such merely 
external relations, which do not depend upon the nature 
of the terms between which they subsist, it is at least clear 
that there cannot be relations without any terms, and that 
the terms are not created out of nothing by the relation 

^ This is true even where we merely count a number of qualitatively 
equivalent units in order to ascertain their sum. It is their positive character of 
being qualitatively equivalent which makes it permissible m this case to take 
any one of them indifferently as first, any other as second, etc Whenever you 
apply the numerical series to the arrangement in order of the qualitatively 
dissimilar, the nature of your material as related to the character of your 
special interest in it decides for you what you shall call first, second, 
third, etc. 
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between them.^ Perhaps it might be rejoined that what I 
call the terms of a certain relation, though no doubt not 
created by that particular relation, may be themselves 
analysed into other relations, and those again into others 
ad indefinitum. Thus it might be said that the term A 
of the relation A — B may no doubt have a quality of its 
own which is not created by this relation. But this quality, 
call it Ap is found on analysis to be resoluble into the 
relation C — D, and the quality Cj of C again into the 
relation E — F, and so on without end. This would not, 
however, amount to a reduction of qualities to mere relations. 
For it would give us, as the unit of our scheme of things, 
a pair of terms or qualities in relation ; and however often 
we repeated the process of analysis, we should still always 
be left with the same type of triad, two terms and a relation, 
as the result of analysis. Whatever its worth, this particular 
solution falls under our second alternative, and must be con- 
sidered in connection with it. 

(2) But again, it is even more manifest that we cannot 
reduce all reality to qualities, and dismiss the relations be- '* 
tween them as simply our subjective mode of apprehension. 
This line of thought is capable of being worked out in two 
slightly different ways. We might hold that what really 
exists is disconnected simple qualities, each distinct from 
all others as red is from sweet, or loud from hot, and that 
the whole network of relations by which everyday and 
scientific thought bring these "reals" into connection is a 
mere intellectual scaffolding to which nothing in the real 
world corresponds. Something like this would be the 
logical outcome of the Humian doctrine that all relations 
are " the work of the mind," and that reality is the residuum 
left after we have removed from our conception of the world 
everything which is of our own mental fabrication. The 
grounds upon which this doctrine was advanced by Hume 
and his followers have already been destroyed by the 
progress of Psychology and the consequent abandonment 
of the old hard-and-fast distinction between sensation and 
mental construction. It was the belief of Hume, and appar- 
ently of Kant, that what is given in " sensation " is single 
uncompounded qualities, and that all relations between these 
psychical atoms are produced by a subsequent process 
of subjective synthesis. But the advance of Psychology, 

^ As to the possibility of relations which are in this sense external to their 
terms, see B. Russell, The Philosophy of Leibniz^ p. 130, and the articles by the 
same writer in Mind for January and July 1901. 
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by leading to the rco^^ition that sensation itself is a 
continuous process containing a multiplicit>* of * marginal ** 
elements which in all sorts of way's modify the character of 
its central or ** focal " element, has made it impossible any 
longer to maintain an absolute distinction between the 
sensory and the intellectual (actor in a^nition. 

And apart from the illusory natiu^e of the distinction 
on which the theory was based, it is sufficiently condemned 
for Metaphysics by its own inherent absurdity. For the 
fundamental presupposition of Metaphy'sics, as of all serious 
science, is that R ^lity is a coheren^jiystem. But, according 
to the view which regards "relaBons as pure " fictions of 
the mind," just that element in our thought which gives 
it its systematic character is an unwarranted addition of 
our own to the real. Order and system are in fact, on this 
view, mere illusion. And, as has often been pointed out 
by the critics of Hume, it is quite inconcei\'able how, in 
a world where nothing but disconnected simple qualities 
exkt, the illusion should ever have arisen. If even our 
own inner life is simply incoherent, it is quite impossible to 
see how we can ever have come, even by a fiction, to read 
system into the world of fact 

A more plausible attempt to reduce all relations to 
qualities proceeds on the following lines. Relations, it is 
said, are of subjective manufacture, but they are, for all 
that, not mere fictions. For every relation between two 
terms, say A and B, is based upon the presence in A and 
B of certain qualities, which are called the fundamenta 
relationis or basis of the relation. These qualities may be 
the same in both the terms, in which case the relation is 
called symmetrical ; such a case is that, ^^., of the equality 
of A and B, a relation having for its fundatnentum the fact 
that A and B have both the same magnitude. Here the 
real fact is taken to be that A has this magnitude, and 
again that B has it. The subjective addition to the facts is 
thought to come in in the voluntary comparison of A and 
B in respect of this property and the consequent assertion 
of their equality. Or the qualities which are the foundation 
of the relation may be diflferent in each of the terms, in 
which case the relation is technically called asymmetrical. 
Examples of such asymmetrical relations are, ^^., A 
greater than B, B less than A, or again, A father to B, B 
son to A. Here the actual facts would be taken to be A 
possessed of magnitude ;r, B of magnitude x-^y^ A quali- 
fied by the circumstance of begetting B, B by the circum- 
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stance of being begotten by A. The subjective addition 
would come in, as before, when we brought A and B under 
one point of view by comparing them in respect of these 
properties. 

The inherent difficulties of the reduction of relations to 
qualities are, however, only thinly disguised in this version 
of the doctrine. To argue that the establishment of 
judgments of relation presupposes subjective comparison 
of the related terms from a more or less arbitrarily chosen 
point of view, is metaphysically irrelevant. The whole 
question is as to whether the result of the process is to make 
things more intelligible as a systematic whole ; if it is, the 
subjectivity of the process is no ground for discrediting the 
result as truth about the real. If it is not, the philosophers 
who insist on the subjectivity of relations should explain 
how we can coherently think of a systematic whole of reality 
in terms of quality apart from relation. This they have 
never been able to do, and that for obvious reasons. It is 
manifestly impossible to give any intelligible account of the 
qualities which we recognise diS /undamenta of relditions with- 
out introducing previous relations. Thus the possession of 
the common magnitude x may be assigned as the founda- 
tion of the relation of equality between A and B ; but when 
we ask what is meant by predicating of A and B possession 
of the magnitude x, we find that we are thrown back upon 
a relation between A, B, and some third term S, which we 
take as our unit of measurement. A and B are both of 
magnitude x because each contains S, let us say, x times 
exactly. So again the fact " A begetter of B " was assigned 
as the fundamen turn of the asymmetrical relation of paternity 
between A and B, and the same fact under another name 
as the /undamentum of the asymmetrical relation of filiation 
between B and A. 

But now what is meant by saying that the same fact 
qualifies A and B in different ways ? Any answer to this 
question plunges us back at once into a perfect network of 
relations. For first, that a fact x may be known to qualify A 
and B differently, A and B must themselves be discriminated, 
z>. they must be compared and found different, and without 
relation difference is unmeaning. For ultimately two terms 
are different only when they also possess a common character 
which admits of their comparison with reference to a common 
standard. Thus only things which are like can be different, 
and the problem of the relation of their likeness to their 
difference is inevitably forced upon us by the very existence 
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of the difference. And similarly, the common fact x 
qualifies either term in a definite way, which can be 
discriminated from the ways in which other facts qualify 
the same term, and this discrimination leads in precisely 
the same manner to the assertion of various relations among 
the different qualities of A and again of B.^ 

It is not difficult to see the common source of the diffi- 
culties which beset both the attempt to reduce all reality to 
qualities, and the attempt to identify it with mere relations. 
In actual experience our world always comes to us as at once 
many and one, never as merely single nor as merely discrete. 
If you pay exclusive regard to the aspect of unity and 
interconnection, you will naturally be tempted to dwell on 
the relations between your elements to the exclusion of the 
various elements themselves; if you think solely of the 
aspect of variety, it is equally natural to treat the elements 
as real and their relations as fictions. But in either case 
you arbitrarily concentrate your attention on a single aspect 
of the experienced fact taken in isolation from the other, 
and are thus led to results which are bound to collide with 
the whole facts. A true view, if possible at all, can only be 
got by impartial adherence to the whole of the facts. 

§ 9. We are thus brought to the second of our alter- / 
natives. Can we conceive of Reality as qualities in relation ^ 
or qualities and their relations ? This is really, in a some- 
what more developed form, the same problem as that 
suggested by the definition of a thing as the " law of its 
states." We are now to take the qualities as fixed terms 
with a character of their own which stand in or support 
further relations, and we have to ask if the view of the 
world thus formulated is entirely intelligible. And it 
speedily becomes clear that such a view is confronted by 
a formidable difficulty. For suppose that A and B are two 
qualities which stand in any relation C. (For simplicity's 
sake we might suppose this relation C to be, e^,, that of 
being discriminated, and we might take as instances of A 
and B, say, two definitely discriminated shades of the same 
colour.) Then A and B, standing in the relation C, are 
not identical with A and B as they would be apart from 
this relation. (A, for instance, as qualified by contra- 
distinction from B, is not the same thing as mere A 
not in any way affected by B, a fact which is frequently 

^ See the elaborate discussion of the relational scheme implied in any 
assertion of difference in Royce, The World and the Indivuiual^ Second 
Series, lect, 2. 

10 
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brought home to us with startling force by the effects of 
contrast.) At the same time the relation C cannot create its 
own terms ; A, which is qualified in some special way by its 
standing to B in the relation C, may also exist out of this 
relation, and the mere fact of our recognising it as A shows 
that, both in the relation C and outside it, it has a recognis- 
able identical character. (E^,t A as discriminated from B 
is not precisely the same thing as A before discrimination, 
but the difference of A from B has not been created by the 
act of discrimination ; it must previously have been different 
in order to be discriminated.) 

Thus we seem forced to split up the quality A, which we 
took as one of the terms of our relation, into two aspects, 
A (Aj) the quality as it was before the establishment of the 
relation, and A (Ag) the quality as it is after the establish- 
ment of the relation. And the two aspects thus discovered 
in what we took for the single quality A must again be 
somehow in relation to one another. Hence within A (A^) 
and A (Ag) itself the same process will be repeated, and 
what we began by regarding as the fixed terms of the rela- 
tion will turn out to be themselves systems of qualities in 
relation, and this process will have no limit. The classi- 
fication of the contents of experience into fixed terms with 
relations between them, it is contended, is no solution of 
the problem how the experienced world can be both one 
and many but a mere restatement of it. "We have to 
take reality as many and to take it as one, and to avoid 
contradiction. . . . And we succeed, but succeed merely by ! 
shutting the eye which if left open would condemn us." ; 
Hence the conclusion is drawn that " a relational way of j 
thought . . , must give appearance and not truth. It is a 
makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most \ 
necessary but in the end most indefensible." ^ 

§ ID. The foregoing reasoning, which has been condensed 
from the fuller exposition in Mr. F. H. Bradley's Appearance 
and Reality^ demands most careful examination, as the 
consequence to which it leads is of supreme importance 
for our whole metaphysical view of the nature of ultimate 
Reality. If the conclusion of Mr. Bradley is sound, it is 
clear that our disc ursive thought with its scheme of pre- 
dication, which isTrom'Erst to last relational, can never give 
us adequate insight into the nature of the union of the one 
and the many. We shall then have to conclude that it is 

* Bradley, Appearance attd Reality ^ chap. 3. Compare also chap. 15, ** Thought 
and Reality." 
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not in thought about Reality, but in some mode of experi- 
ence, if such there is, which enables us to transcend the 
separation of subject from predicate, and is therefore supra- 
relational, that we come nearest to experiencing the real as 
it really is. We should thus be more or less in sympathy 
with the traditional Mysticism which has always made the 
transcending of the distinction of subject from predicate 
the keynote of its special way of experiencing the Divine. 
On the other hand, if the relational scheme of ordinary 
knowledge could be defended as a self-consistent way of 
regarding the facts, we should have the advantage of being 
able to construe the absolute Experience in terms of our 
own intellectual life much more completely than Mysticism 
allows. 

How, then, might the interpretation of the world as a 
system of qualities in relation be defended against Mr. 
Bradley's powerful formulation of the mystic's objection, 
and what is the worth of the defence ? Two possible lines 
of argument suggest themselves as sufficiently plausible to 
call for examination, (i) The edge of the objection would 
be turned, as far as it rests upon the unsatisfactoriness 
of the idefinite regress, if we could regard all relations as 
" external," that is, as making no difference in the qualities 
they relate. Now, some relations, it has been asserted, are 
merely external, e^,y relations of position and again of sense > 
in the geometrical meaning of the word (like the difference ^ 
between a right-hand and a left-hand glove). Why, then, 
may this not ultimately be the case with all relations ? But 
if all relations are external, we can no longer argue that 
the related terms must contain a further relation between 
themselves as the basis and themselves as the result of the 
first relation, and so the whole anti-relational case falls to 
the ground. 

Such a view seems, however, to suffer from fatal deficiencies. 
For (a) it is at least hard to see how any relation can be 
ultimately external to its terms. For you cannot hold two 
terms in a relation of any sort without discriminating them ; 
until they are at least discriminated as two they cannot be 
terms with a relation between them. Thus discrimination, 
and therefore the relation of distinction, is fundamental in 
all relation. But where we can distinguish there must 
already be in the discriminated terms some difference to 
afford a basis for discrimination. Only what is already 
different can be distinguished. And with this admission the 
door is once more opened for the indefinite regress. 
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(J?) And even if this were not so, it seems unthinkable 
that all relations should be in the end external to their terms. 
If no relation in the end makes any difference to its terms, 
and thus has no foundation in their nature, it becomes a 
standing miracle how or why the terms should enter into 
relations to which they are all the time absolutely indifferent. 
The logical consequence of such a view would surely be the 
dismissal of all relations as pure illusion, and the reduction 
of real existence to a chaos of disconnected reals which we 
by some inexplicable intellectual perversity persist in taking 
for a system. The now universally recognised failure of 
Herbart's attempt to work out a theory of Realism on these 
lines seems ominous for the success of any future doctrine 
of the same kind. 

(2) Much more subtle is the line of thought suggested 
by Professor Royce in the Supplementary Essay appended to 
his book, The World and tkelndividualy First Series. Professor 
Royce admits the indefinite regress as an inevitable con-^ 
sequence of the reduction of the world to terms in relation, 
but denies that it affects the soundness of the reduction. 
On the contrary, he regards it rather as a proof of the 
positive correctness of the interpretation of existence which 
gives rise to it. His argument, which is based upon the 
modern doctrine of infinite series, may be briefly summarised 
as follows : — It is a recognised characteristic of an infinite 
series (and of no others) that it can be adequately " repre- 
sented " by a part of itself. That is to say, if you take any 
infinite series you please, you can always construct a second 
series such that it consists of a selection, and only of a 
selection, from the terms of the first series, and that every 
term is derived from and answers to the corresponding 
term of the first series according to a definite law. And 
this second series, as it is easy to prove, is itself infinite, 
and therefore capable of being itself represented adequately 
in a third series derived from it in the same manner as 
it was derived from the first, and so on indefinitely. 

For instance, let the first series be the infinite series of 
the natural integers i, 2, 3, 4, . . . then if, e^,, we construct 
a second series, i*, 2*, 3* ... of the second powers of these 
integers, the terms of this second series are derived by a 
definite law from those of the first to which they correspond, 
and again they constitute a selection out of the terms of the 
first series. Every one of them is a term of the first series, but 
there are also terms of the first series which are not repeated 
in the second. Again, if we make a third series from the 
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second in the same way as the second was made from the 
first, by taking the terms (i^)^ (2^)^, (3^)2^ and so on, the 
terms of this third series fulfil the same conditions ; they 
correspond according to a fixed law with the terms of the 
second, and are also themselves a selection from those 
terms. And thus we may go on without end to construct 
successive infinite series each of which "adequately repre- 
sents " the preceding one. And we are led into this inde- 
finite regress by the very attempt to carry out consistently 
a single definite principle of correspondence between our 
original infinite series and its first derivative. In construct- 
ing the first derived series in our illustration i*, 2*, 3* . . . 
we necessarily also construct the series (i*)^ (2^)*, (3*)^, . . . 
and the other successive derivatives. Therefore Prof. Royce 
claims that any consistent attempt to make an orderly 
arrangement of the terms of an infinite whole must lead to 
the indefinite repetition of itself. Hence that each term 
of every relation on analysis turns out itself to consist of 
terms in relation, is no valid objection to the soundness of 
our principle of interpretation, but a necessary consequence 
of the infinity of Reality.^ Any consistent attempt to 
exhibit an infinite whole as an orderly system of terms 
must lead to the indefinite regress. 

Now it strikes one at once that Professor Royce's conclu- 
sion is in danger of proving too much. You certainly do not / 
show a method of dealing with facts to be sound by show- 
ing that it leads to the indefinite regress. It is a common 
experience that the liar who tells his first lie must tell a 
second to back it, and a third to support the second, and 
so on indefinitely. And you cannot put a quart of liquor 
into a pint pot without first putting half the quart into 
half the space, and so forth ad indefinitum. Yet these 
considerations do not prove that lying or putting quarts of 
liquor into pint pots is a consistent way of dealing with 
reality. A purpose may lead in execution to the indefinite 
regress because it is self-contradictory and therefore self- 
defeating, as these familiar illustrations suggest. And this 
raises the question whether the purpose to arrange an 
infinite whole in an ordered system of terms may not lead 
I to the indefinite regress for the same reason, namely, that 
i^^e treatment of a true whole as a sequence of terms is in- 
; compatible with its real nature. It is at least worth while to 



* The reader who desires further knowledge of the researches in the theory of 
Numbers upon which Prof. Royce*s doctrine is based, may profitably consult Dede- 
kind, IVas sind und was solien die ZoA/en, and Couturat, VInfini Math^matique , 
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ask whether Professor Royce*s own treatment of the subject 
does not contain indications that this is actually the case.^ 

To begin with, we may note one point of some import- 
ance in reference to which Prof. Royce*s language is at least 
ambiguous. He speaks of the indefinite succession of infinite 
series which arise from the single purpose of " representing " 
the series of natural integers adequately by a selection out 
of itself as if they could be actually constructed in pursu- 
ance of this purpose. But this is clearly not the case. All 
that you can actually do is to construct the various series 
implicitly by giving a rule for their formation. The actual 
construction of the series would be a typical instance of a 
self-defeating and therefore internally contradictory purpose, 
inasmuch as it would involve the actual completion of an 
unending process. Hence we seem forced to make a dis- 
tinction which Prof. Royce has perhaps unduly neglected. 
If your purpose of ordering the number series on a definite 
plan means no more than the formulation of a rule for 
obtaining any required number of terms of the successive 
series, it can be executed, but does not involve the indefinite 
regress ; if it means the actual completion of the process of 
formation of the series, it does involve the indefinite regress, 
but is therefore self-contradictory and cannot be realised 
in act. Similarly, we may say of the scheme of qualities in 
relation, that if it is taken for no more than a rule for the 
systematic arrangement and organisation of a finite material, 
it does not involve the completion of an infinite process, and 
is both workable and useful ; but if presented as an account 
of the way in which a completed all-embracing and perfectly 
harmonious experience of the whole of Reality is internally 
organised, it involves the completion of the infinite process, 
and is therefore self-contradictory and finally inadequate.* 

^ Professor Royce's own illustration of the map of England executed upon a 
portion of the surface of the country is really a typical instance of a self- 
contradictory purpose. He argues that such a map, to be theoretically perfect, 
must contain a reduced facsimile of itself as part of the country mapped, and 
this again another, and so on indefinitely. But the whole force of the reason- \ 
ing depends on overlooking the distinction between the surface of England as—j- 
it is before the map is made, and the surface of England as altered by the pre- 1 
sence of the map. Prof. Royce assumes that you set out to represent in the map ^ 
a state of things which can in fact have no existence until after the map is made. 
The previous existence of the map at a certain spot is falsely taken to be one 
of the conditions to which the map-maker is to conform in executing it. 
Every one of the supposed * * maps within the map " will thus involve 
distortion and misrepresentation of the district it proposes to map. It is 
as if Plamlct had chosen ** Hamlet" as the subject of the "play within the 
play." The professor's illustration thus does less than justice to his theory. 

' The fundamental defect in Professor Royce's reasoning seems to me to lie 
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This reflection may serve to lead up to another which 
seems to take us into the heart of the matter. The re- 
searches upon which Prof. Royce's defence of the relational 
scheme is based were in the first instance investigations into 
the significance of the number-series. As such they start 
with the conception of a system which is a whole of parts 
external to one another^ as the object of inquiry. Con- 
sequently, while such investigations are of the highest 
philosophical importance as bringing out the implications 
of this concept, they are qnly valid as an analysis of ulti- 

mate Reality, P';9Yf^^d th^t^^^ rnnrppr nt' \u\\c\\f^ anri part. T 

is an adequate expression of the way in which the whole 
Reality is present in its constituents and they in it. But if, 
as we ourselves urged in a previous chapter, the conception 
f ^ whole of parts is entirely inadequate to express the 
intimate union between the absolute experience and finite 
experiences,^ the proof that the indefinite process is logic- 
ally implied in the relation of whole and part does not show 
it to belong to the structure of ultimate Reality. Rather, 
we should be inclined to urge, the fact that the relational 
scheme leads to the indefinite process proves that the 
conception of whole and part upon which it is based does 
not truly represent the mode of union between a completed 
experience and its components. And therefore the attempt 
to interpret this union in terms of the number-series cannot 
stand the test of criticism. 

At the same time. Professor Royce's argument in any 
case throws considerable light upon the problem of relation. . 
For it shows why the attempt to construct the world as a / 
system of qualities in relation leads to the indefinite regress. | 
For a complete experience embodying at one stroke the whole 
of existence, such a construction would, as we have seen, 
because essentially incomplete, be impossible. But when we 
try to piece together the data of our fragmentary experience 
into a connected whole, we inevitably have to start with 
more or less isolated facts as fixed terms and weld them 

in the tacit transition from the notion of an infinite series to that of an infinit&4-' 
completed sum. Thus he speaks of the series of prime numbers as a "whole " 
being present at once to the mind of God. But are the prime numbers, or any 
other mfinite series, an actual sum at all ? They are surely not proved to be so 
by the existence of general truths about any prime number. 

^ See, e,g,^ Dedekind, op, cit.^ § 2: "It frequently happens that different 
things a, d, c , . . are apprehended upon whatsoever occasion under a common 
point of view, mentally put together, and it is then said that they form a system ; 
the things a, b, c , , , are named the elements of the system " ; and § 3 (definitions 
of whole and part), 

• Ante^ Bk. II. chap. 2, § 5. 
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together by a relation. In doing so we unavoidably put 
ourselves at the point of view from which the numerical series 
arises ; we unavoidably treat existence as if it were a whole 
of mutually external parts. And so the indefinite regress 
involved in the nature of the number-system inevitably 
parades the whole of our discursive and relational thinking 
about existence. But its presence is due to the inadequacy 
of the conception of Reality with which discursive thought 
has to work. 

On the whole, then, it seems that Prof, Royce's investi- 
gations only make it more apparent than before that the 
relational scheme which discursive thought uses does not 
adequately express the true nature of the real, and that 
the mystics of all ages have been so far justified in their 
contention that the form of our experience which presents 
the truest analogy to the experience of the Absolute must 
be sum^icelaUaoal, or, in other words, that the most real 
type of finite experience must be one which transcends-Vl^ 
the distinction of subject and predicate. To admit this is, 
however, not to admit that we are altogether ignorant how 
the one and the many are united in Reality. For there 
are many other types of human experience besides that 
which is dominated by the discursive and relational intellect. 

In immediate simple feeling we have obviously a type 
of conscious experience in which distinction and relation 
have as yet not emerged. And I have tried in Bk. I. chap. 2 
to show how in the direct intuition of an aesthetic whole 
by trained artistic perception we have at a higher level an 
experience which contains the results of an elaborate process 
of distinction and relation, but contains them in a way 
which transcends the relational form and reverts in its 
directness to the unity of immediate feeling. While again 
we have in the personal love which is one with mutual 
insight a form of experience that, if translated into the 
language of the intellect, would require for its description 
a whole world of relations and predicates, and is yet, 
as experienced, an intimate unity no relational scheme can 
more than faintly adumbrate. And it is worthy of con- 
sideration that religious emotion in all ages has borrowed! 
from these forms of experience its favourite expressions fori 
the highest modes of communion between the finite and! 
the infinite, the " beatific vision," the " love of God," etc. ' 

It seems indeed as if the function of the mere intellect 
were always that of a necessary and valuable intermediary—!- 
between a lower and a higher level of immediate appre- ' 
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hension. It breaks up, by the relations and distinctions it 
introduces, the original union of the what and the that of 
simple feeling, and proceeds to make the wliat^ which it 
deals with in its isolation, ever more and more complex. 
But the ultimate issue of the process is only reached and 
its ultimate aim only satisfied so far as it conducts us at 
a higher stage of mental development to the direct intuition 
of a richer and more comprehensive whole in the immediate 
unity of its that and its what The besetting philosophical 
sin of the mere mystic is not so much his refusal to accept — y 
the work of the mere intellect as the highest and truest 
type of human experience, as his tendency to satisfy his 
demand for the fuller union of the what with the that by 
reverting to the lower forms of immediacy upon which 
intellectual reflection has not done its work, instead of 
pressing on to the higher in which the effect of that work 
is preserved though its form is transcended. 

These reflections may serve to obviate the objection 
that to reject the relational scheme when it is offered as 
the ultimate truth is to deny the value and significance of 
the scientific work we accomplish by means of it. Though 
the scheme of relations cannot adequately express the 
mode of union between the finite and the infinite, there 
is no fresh addition to the system of relations into which 
scientific analysis translates the real world of experience 
that does not increase our knowledge of what the real world 
must contain, though it may fail to explain how it contains 
it. And, in conclusion, let it be remembered that it is true . 
not only of the religious mystic's special experience of union^^ 
with deity, but of all direct experience, that the relational 
scheme is quite inadequate to explain how it holds its double 
aspects, its unity and its multiplicity, its /^/ and its what^ in 
complete interpenetration. For no livingexperiencels^ mere 
whole of parts, and none, therefore, can be fully represented 
by a scheme based upon the concept of whole and part.^ 

^ It is no answer to this view to urge that as soon as the intellect undertakes 
to reflect upon and describe Reality it unavoidably does so in relational terms. 
For it is our contention that the same intellect which uses these relational 
methods sees why they are inadequate, and to some extent at least how they 
are ultimately merged in a higher type of experience. Thus the systematic ^se^^ 
of the intellect in Metaphysics itself leads to the conviction that the mere intellect***^ 
is not the whole of Reality. Or, in still more paradoxical language, the highest 
tr uth for the mere intellect is^t llP ^^^^^g*'^ ^^ ^^'ftMt y ^ an o rH^r#>H ^f**';" But 
alfsucn order is oased m the end on the number-series with its cat(^ory of whole 
and part, and cannot, therefore, be a perfectly adequate representation of a supra- 
relational Reality. Ilence Truth, from its own nature, can never be quite the -i- 
same thing as Reality. 
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Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chaps. 1-3, 15, 27; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge^ 
pp. 1 72-1 81 (Qualities and Relations), 540-557 (Substance) ; 
H. Lotze, MetaphysiCy bk. i, chap, i (The Being of Things), 
chap. 2 (The Quality of Things), chap. 3 (The Real and 
Reality); J. Royce, The World and the Individual, First 
Series, Supplementary Essay; B. Russell, "The Concept 
of Order" {Mind, January 1901), and article on "Position 
in Space and Time" {Mind, July 1901); G. F. Stout, 
" Alleged Self-contradictions in the Concept of Relation " 
{Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-14, with the accompanying discussion, pp. 15-24). 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER IV. 

Dr. Stout's Reply to Mr. Bradley's Criticism 
OF THE Concept of Relation. 

Since the preceding chapter was written, I have had 
the opportunity of studying Dr. Stout's paper in the current 
volume of Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, I have 
not thought it necessary to make any alterations in the text 
of Chapter 4, in consequence of Dr. Stout's criticism, but I 
may perhaps be permitted to add the following remarks, 
which must not be regarded as a systematic appreciation or 
examination of Dr. Stout's views. The latter, as he himself 
pleads, cannot indeed be finally judged until he has worked 
out the theory of Predication for which his present paper 
merely prepares the way. 

I. Dr. Stout begins by admitting what to my own mind 
is the essence of the anti-relational argument. " No relation / 
or system of relations can ever constitute a self-subsistent 
and self-contained Reality. The all-inclusive universe can- 
not ultimately consist in ( ? of) a collection of interrelated 
terms " {op, cit, p. 2). This being once conceded, I should 
have thought it an inevitable consequence that a " collection 
of interrelated terms " cannot give us the final truth about 
the nature of anything. For the whole idealist contention, 
as I understand it and have tried to sustain it in the present ^ 
work, is that the structure of the whole is so repeated in anynrt 
and every one of its members that what is not the truth 
about the whole is never the ultimate truth about anything. 
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precisely because there is ultimately nothing apart from the 
whole, and the whole again is nothing apart from its 
members. So much, I had thought, we have all learned 
from Hegel, and therefore Dr. Stout's dilemma that any 
proposition asserting relation (p. 5) must be false, unless 
the relational scheme, so long as it is not affirmed of the 
ultimate whole itself, gives us truth, does not seem to me 
to possess any real cogency. With Mr. Bradley himself, as 
quoted by Dr. Stout, I should urge that if the relational 
scheme is not itself internally discrepant, there remains no 
valid ground for disputing its applicability to the whole. 

2. Dr. Stout's introduction into a "relational unity" of 
the third term, — relatedness does not seem to me to remove 
the difficulties inherent in our problem. And the illustration 
by which he supports it appears to be unsound. He argues 
that when my hat is on my head this state of things implies 
(i) the two related terms, the hat and the head, (2) a relation 
of on and under^ (3) the fact that the terms stand in this 
relation — their relatedness. For (i) and (2) by themselves 
would be compatible with my hat being on the peg and my 
head bare. But surely there is here a confusion between 
the relation of above and beloWy and the very different 
relation of on and under. The latter relation includes, as 
the former does not, immediate contact as part of its mean- 
ing. If there are (i) a hat and a head, and (2) the relation 
on and under — in this sense — ^between the two, there is surely 
no need of a third factor to complete the concrete actuality 
of "hat on head." If the hat is not actually on the head, 
then (2), the supposed relation, is not there at all. And if 
(2) is there the whole fact is already there. In a word, 
Dr. Stout seems to me to count in the concrete fact of 
" thing exhibiting related aspects " as a third constituent in 
itself, precisely as popular Logic sometimes counts in the 
actual judgment, under the name of Copula^ as one factor 
ofitself.1 

Then to Dr. Stout's use of his distinction between the 
relation and the fact of relatedness, I think it may be replied 
that it leaves us precisely where we were before. The hat 
is qualified by being on the head, the head by being in or 

' Or does Dr. Stout merely mean that there may be a hat and a head, and 
also a relation of on and under (^.^., between the hat and the peg)y and yet my 
hat not be on my head ? If this is his meaning, I reply we have not really got 
the relation and its terms ; if the hat is not on the head, hat and head are not 
terms in the relation at all. I do not see why, on his own principles, Dr. Stout 
should not add a fourth factor to his analysis, namely, qualifiedf^jj, or the isjcx 
that the qualities are there, and so on indefinitely. 
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under the hat, and hat and head together by the relation of 
on and under between them. But how these various aspects 
of the fact are to be combined in a single consistent view we 
are no nearer knowing. 

3. The endless regress. I think it will be seen from the 
preceding chapter that in my own view a genuine endless 
regress is evidence of the falsity of the conception which 
gives rise to it, and that I hold this on the ground that the 
endless regress always presupposes the self-contradictory 
purpose to sum an admittedly infinite series. Hence I could 
not concur, so far as I can see at present, in Dr. Stout's 
distinction between the endless regress which does and that 
which does not involve self-contradiction. As to his illustra- 
tion of endless regress of the second kind, the infinite divisi- 
bility of space (p. 11), I should have thought that there is 
no actual endless regress in question until you substitute for 
infinite divisibility infinite actual subdivision^ and that when 
you make this substitution it commits you at once to the self- 
contradictory completion of an unending task. (Cf what was 
said above, §10, with reference to infinite numerical series.) 

4. Dr. Stout goes on to deny that there is any endless 
regress, self-contradictory or not, involved in the relational 
scheme. According to him, what connects the relation with 
its terms is not another relation (which would of course give 
rise to an endless regress), but their relatedness, which is 
" a common adjective both of the relation and the terms *' 
(p. 11). I have already explained why this solution appears 
to me merely to repeat the problem. The relatedness, so 
far as I can see, is a name for the concrete fact with its 
double aspect of quality and relation, and I cannot under- 
stand how mere insistence upon the concrete unity of the 
fact makes the conjunction of its aspects more intelligible. 

5. Dr. Stout further supports his contention by a theory / 

of the nature of continuous connection which I have per- ' 
haps failed to understand. Replying in anticipation to the 
possible objection of an opponent, that if the " relatedness " 
connects the terms with their relation there must be a second 
link to connect the term with its relatedness, he says " there 

is no intermediate link and there is need for none. For the 
connection is continuous, and has its ground in that ultimate 
continuity which is presupposed by all relational unity" 
(p. 1 2, cf. pp. 2-4). And, as he has previously told us, " so 
far as there is continuous connection there is nothing between 
[i.e. between the connected terms], and there is therefore no 
relation." 
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Now there seems to me to be a contradiction latent 
here. Continuous connection, of course, implies distinct but 
connected terms which form a series. Where there are no 
such distinct terms there is nothing to connect. Now it is, 
as I understand it, part of the very nature of a continuous 
series that any two terms of the series have always a 
number of possible intermediate terms between them. And 
therefore, in a continuous series, there are no immediately 
adjacent terms. Dr. Stout's own illustration brings this out — 



^ 
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In a diagram like the accompanying b and |3 are, he 
argues, " mediately conjoined," but a and a are " immediately 
co-adjacent." Surely Dr. Stout forgets here that what 
can be intelligibly called "co-adjacent" are not lines but 
points or positions on the lines. And between any 
point in a and any point in a there are a plurality of 
intermediate positions, except for the special case of the 
extreme left point of a and the extreme right point of a. 
These, of course, coalesce in the single point M, and there is 
therefore no connection, mediate or immediate, left in this 
case.^ The illustration, I think, may serve to reveal a serious 
discrepancy in Dr. Stout's theory. He sees that relations 
presuppose a unity which is supra-relational, and which he 
calls "continuous," on the ground of its supra-relational 
character. At the same time, to save the relational scheme 
from condemnation as leading to the endless regress, he has 
to turn this supra-relational unity itself into a sort^ of rela- 
tion by calling it an immediate connection h%\.^t,txi adjacent y^ 
terms, and thus ascribing to it the fundamental character 
of a discontinuous series. And I cannot help regarding 
this procedure as unconscious evidence to the truth of the 
principle, that what is not the truth about the whole of v' 
Reality is not ultimately the truth about any reality. 

^ If you consider the lines a and a, as Dr. Stout prefers to do, I should have 
thought two views possible, (at) There are not two lines at all, but one, the 
"junction" at M being merely ideal. Then there remains nothing to connect 
and there is no relation of ** immediate connection." Or (^), the junction may be 
taken as real, and then you have a perfectly ordinary case of relation, the terms 
being the terminated lines a and a, and the relation being one of contact at M. 
On every ground {a) seems to me the right view, but it is incompatible with the 
reduction of continuity to " immediate connection." Thus the source of the 
difficulty is that (i) immediate connection can only hold between the immediately 
successive terms of a discontinuous series, and yet (2) cannot hold between them 
precisely because they are discontinuous. 



CHAPTER V 

THE WORLD OF THINGS— (2) CHANGE AND 

CAUSALITY 

§ I, The conception of things as interacting leads to the two problems of 
Change ana Causality. The paradoxical character of change due to the 
fact that only what is permanent can change. § 2. Change is succession 
within an identity ; this identity, like that of Substance, must be teleological, 
i,e, must be an identity of plan or end pervading the process of change. 
§ 3. Thus all change falls under the logical category of Ground and Conse- 
quence, which becomes in its application to succession in time the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason. § 4. Causality, Cause — in the modern popular and 
scientific sense — means the ground of a change when taken to be completely 
contained in preceding changes. That every change has its complete ground 
in preceding changes is neither an axiom nor an empirically ascertained 
truth, but a postukite suggested by our practical needs. § 5. In the last 
resort the postulate cannot be true ; the aependence between events cannot 
be one-siaed. The real justification for our use of the postulate is its 
practical success. § 6. Origin of the conception of Cause anthropomorphic, 
g 7. Puzzles about Causation, (i) Continuity, Causation must be continu- 
ous, and yet in a continuous process there can be no distinction of cause 
from effect. Cause must be and yet cannot be prior in time to effect. 
§ 8. (2) The iftdefinite regress in causation. § 9. (3) Plurality of Causes, 
Plurality of Causes is ultimately a logical contradiction, but in any form in 
which the causal postulate is of practical use it must recognise plurality. 
§ 10. The " necessity " of the causal relation psychological and subjective. 
§ II. Immanent and Transeunt Causality : Consistent Pluralism must deny 
transeunt Causation ; but cannot do so successfully. § 12. Both transeunt 
and immanent Caussdity are ultimately appearance. 

§ I. The fourth of the features which characterise the 
pre-scientific view of the world^we found to be the belief that 
things act and are acted upon by one another. The pro- 
blems to which this belief gives rise are so vast, and have 
been historically of such significance for Metaphysics, that 
they will require a separate chapter for their discussion. 
In the conception of the interaction of things as it exists 
for the nalfve pre-scientific mind, we may distinguish at least 
two aspects. There is (i) the belief that things change^ that * 
within the unity of the one thing there is a succession of . 
different states ; and (2) the belief that the changes of state of 
various things are so inter-connected that the changes in one 
thing serve as occasions for definite changes in other things. ; 
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We thus have to discuss, first, the general notion of change as 
an inseparable aspect of the being of things, and next the 
concept of systematic inter-connection between the changes 
of state of different things. 

(a) Cfiange, The problem presented by the apparently 
unceasing mutability of existence is one of the earliest as 
well as one of the most persistent in the whole range of 
Philosophy. In itself it might seem that the successive 
presentation in time of various states is neither more nor 
less noteworthy a feature of the world of experience than 
the simultaneous presentation of a like variety, but the 
problem of ^utabiUty has always appealed with special 
force to the human imagination from its intimate connection 
with our personal hopes and fears, ambitions and disappoint- 
ments. Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ; there 
is the secret of the persistence with which our philosophic^ 
thought has from the first revolved round this special pro- 
blem. There, too, we may find a pregnant hint of the central 
paradox implied in all mutability — namely,.that only the 
identical and permanent can change. It is because the self 
which changes with the flux of time and circumstance is 
still in some measure the same old self that we feel its 
changes to be so replete with matter for exultation and 
despair. Were we completely new-made with each suc- 
cessive change in our self, there would no longer be ground 
for joy in transition to the better or grief at alteration for 
the worse. 

The thought that only what is permanent can change 
has affected Philosophy in different ways at different periods 
of its history. At the very dawn of Greek Philosophy it 
was the guiding principle of the Ionian physicists who 
sought to comprehend the apparent variety of successive 
phenomena as the transformations of a single bodily reality. 
As the difficulties inherent in such a materialistic Monism 
became more apparent, the felt necessity of ascribing unity 
of some kind to existence led Parmenides and his Eleatic 
successors to the extreme view that change, being impossible 

"in a permanent homogeneous bodily reality, must be a mere 
illusion of our deceptive senses. While yet again the later 
Ionian physicists, and their Sicilian counterpart Empedocles, 
sought to reconcile the apparent mutability of things with 
the criticism of Parmenides by the theory that what appears 

^ to the senses as qualitative change is in reality the mere 
regrouping in space of qualitatively unalterable " elements " 

or " atoms " — /tA/J't i/aXXaJ/C n /tA/yivr«y. 
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At a more developed stage of Hellenic thought, the 

necessity of taking some account of the mutability as well 

as of the permanence of existence impelled Plato to ^draw 

the momentous distinction between two worlBs or orders of 

being — the real, with its eternal unvarying self-identity, and 

the merely apparent, where all is change, confusion, and 

instability. In spite of Plato's manifest failure to make it 

infelligible *how these two orders, the eternal and the 

temporal, are ultimately connected, this distinction in one 

form or another has continued ever since to haunt all 

subsequent metaphysical construction. Even our modern 

scientific Materialism, with its loudly avowed scorn for all 

I merely metaphysical questions, shows by its constant en- 

i deavour to reduce all material existence to a succession of 

/ changes in a homogeneous medium, both the persistence 

I with which the intellect demands a permanent background 

for change, and the difficulty of finding logical satisfaction 

for the demand. 

Yet there have not been wanting attempts to get rid of 
the paradox by denying its truth. As the Eleatics sought 
to escape it by reducing change itself to a baseless illusion, 
so some at least of the disciples of Heracleitus seem to have 
evaded it by refusing to admit any permanent identity in 
the changeable, and they have not been entirely without 
'' imitators in the modern world. Incessant change without 
underlying unity has had its defenders in the history of 
Metaphysics, though they have not been numerous, and 
we must therefore briefly consider what can be urged for 
and against such a concept. Apart from the general diffi- 
culty of seeing how what changes can at the same time be 
permanently identical with itself, the only special argument 
in favour of the doctrine that only incessant change is real 
seems to be the appeal to direct experience. In any actual 
experience, it is contended, however contracted its limits, we 
are always presented with the fact of change and transition ; 
we never apprehend an absolutely unchanging content. Even 
where the object before us exhibits no succession, self-ex- 
amination will always detect at least alternating tension and 
relaxation of attention with the accompanying fluctuations 
of bodily sensation. 

Now there can, of course, be no gainsaying these facts of 

experience, but the conclusion based on them evidently goes 

, much further than the premisses warrant If experience never 

gives us mere persistence of an unchanging content, neither 

does it ever give us mere change without persistence. What 
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we actually experience always exhibits the two aspects of 
identity and transition together. Usually there will be, side * 
by side with the elements which sensibly change in the 
course of the experience, others which remain sensibly con-^ 
stant throughout it. And even when, through inattention, we 
fail to detect these constant elements, the successive states 
of the changing content itself are not merely momentary; 
each has its own sensible duration through which it retains 
its character without perceptible changes. Experience thus /', 
entirely fails to substantiate the notion of mere change apartf;, 
from a background of permanent identity. '' 

The positive disproof of the notion must, however, be 
found in its own inherent absurdity. Change by itself, apart f 
from a background of identity, is impossible for the reason 
that where there is no underlying identity there is nothing • 
to change. All change must be change of and in some' 
thing. A mere succession of entirely disconnected contents 
held together by no common permanent nature persisting in 
spite of the transition, would not be change at all. If I 
simply have before me first A and then B, A and B being 
absolutely devoid of any point of community, there is no 
sense in saying that I have apprehended a process of change. 
The change has been at most a change in myself as I passed 
from the state of perceiving A to the state of perceiving B, 
and this subjective transition again can only be called change 
on the assumption that the I who am qualified first by the 
perception of A and its various emotional and other ac- 
companiments, and then by that of B and its accompani- 
ments, am the same. And where you have not merely a 
change of perception but an actual perception of change, 
the case is even clearer. What we perceive in such a case 
is " A changing into B," the two successive states A and B 
being held together by the fact that they are successive 
states of some more permanent unity y. Apart from the 
presence of this identical y in both the earlier and later 
stages of the process, there would be no meaning in speaking 
of it as one of change. 

§ 2. Change, then, may be defined as succession within an i 
identity, the identity being as essential to the character of] 
the process as the succession. In what way, then, must we 
think of this identity or common nature which is present 
throughout the whole succession of changes ? It should be 
clear that this question — how that which changes can be 
permanent ? — is simply our old problem of quality and sub- 
stance, how the many states can belong to one thing, con- 
II 
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sidered with special reference to the case of states which 
form a succession in time. Thus, whatever is the truei 
nature of the unity to which the many states of one* 
thing belong, will also be the true nature of the identity ^ 
which connects the successive stages of a process of1| 
change. 

Now we have already seen in what the unity to which 
the many states belong must be taken to consist. We found 
that this unity is essentially teleological ; that group of states, 
we saw, is one thing which functions as^one in regard to an 
end or interest, or, as we may also say, is the embodiment 
of coherent structure. The same is true of the process of 
change. The earlier and later stages of the process are 
differences in an identity precisely because they constitute 
one process. And a process is one when it is the systematic 
realisation of a single coherent end. To be one process 
means to be the systematic expression in a succession of 
stages of a single coherent plan or law. The succession of 
stages is thus welded into a unity by the singleness of the 
plan or law which they embody, and it is this systematic 
connection of each stage with all the rest which we 
express by saying that whatever changes possesses an 
underlying permanent identity of character. It would 
amount to precisely the same thing if we said the 
successive states of anything that changes form a connected 
system. 

^ We must be careful here, as we were in dealing with the 
problem of Substance, not to be misled by taking symbolic 
aids to imagination for philosophical truths. Just as it is 

' easy to imagine the " substance " of things as a sort of 
material substratum, it is easy to imagine the identity which 
pervades all changes as that of a number of pieces of matter, 
and to think of the changes as constituted by their motion 
through space. But such a representation must not be taken 
for anything more than an aid to imagination. It helps us 
to make a mental diagram, but it throws absolutely no 
light upon the real nature of the connection between the 
identity and the succession. For the same problem breaks 
out within each of the " self-identical " pieces of matter ; we 
have to say what we mean by calling it one and the same 
throughout the series of its changing positions, and the 
necessity of answering this question shows us at once that 
the identity of a material particle throughout its motion is 
only one case of that identity pervading succession which 
belongs to all change, and in no sense affords any explana- 
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tion of the principle it illustrates.^ As a recent writer puts it, 
" it seeffis to be a deeply rooted infirmity of the human mind 
. . . that it can hardly conceive activities of any sort apart 
from material bases, . . . through habitually seeking to re- 
present all phenomena in mechanical terms, in terms of the 
motion of little bits of matter, many of us have come to 
believe that in so doing we describe the actual events 
underlying phenomena."^ This "disease of the intellect," 
as the same writer aptly calls it, is nowhere more 
insidious than where we are dealing with the problem 
of Change. 

Change, then, involves two aspects. It is a succ essio n ' I 
of events m time, and these events are connec ted by a 
V. ) systematic jipity in such a way that they^form the ex- 
• pfesslon of a plan or law of structure. The series of 
successive states which make up the history of a thing are 
the expression of the thing's nature or structure. To under- 
stand the thing's structure is to possess the key to the 
succession of its states, to know on what principle each 
gives way to its successor. And similarly, to have complete 
insight into the nature or structure of Reality as a whole 
would be to understand the principles according to which 
every transitory event in the history of the Universe, re- 
garded as a series of events in time, is followed by its own 
special successor. 

It is evident that, in proportion as our knowledge of any 
thing or system of things approaches this insight into the 
laws^of its structure, the processes of change acquire a new 
character for iis. ~ TEey lose their appearance of paradox, and 
tefid to become the self-evident expression of the identity^ 
which is their underlying principle. Change, once reduced 
t to law and apprehended as the embodiment in succession of 
' a principle we understand, is no longer* change as an un- 
. intelligible mystery. We should bear this in mind when we 
reflect on the doctrine of Plato that the physical world must 
be unreal because the scene of incessant change. Such a 
view is only to be understood by remembering that before the 
invention of the mathematical methods which have enabled 
us with such conspicuous success to reduce physical pheno- 
mena to orderly sequence according to law, the physical 
' I world necessarily appeared to the philosopher a scene ofarbit- 
' rary change following no recognisable principle. Change, so 

, '^' ^ For a discussion of the same point in dealing with energy^ see Professor 
Schuster, British AssocicUum Report ^ 1S92, p. 631. 
' W. M'Dougall in Mind for July 1902, p. 35a 
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far as understood in the light of its principle, has already 
ceased to be mere change.^ 

§ 3. Ground and Consequence. In the technical language 
of Logic, the underlying principle of any system is called its 
Groundy the detail in which the principle finds systematic 
expression is called its Consequence. Ground and Conse- 1 
quence are thus one and the same systematic whole, only I 
considered from two different points of view. The GrpuruL 
is the pervading common nature, of the system* thought nf 
as an identity pervading and determining the character of 
its detail; the Consequence is the same system, looked^t 
from the point of view of the detail, as a plurality of differ- 
ences pervaded and determined by an identical principle. 
The understanding of a process of change thus clearly 
consists in bringing it under the principle of Ground and 
Consequence. In so far as we are successful in detecting 
a principle in the apparently arbitrary succession of events, 
these events become for us a system with a common principle 
of structure for its Ground, and a plurality of successive states 
as its Consequence. 

Change is not, however, the only instance of the principle 
of Ground and Consequence. These two aspects may also./ 
be found in systematic wholes which contain no element ofjf 
succession in time, ^^., in a body of logical deductions fromi' 
a few fundamental premisses. The special peculiarity of the 
case of Change is that it is the principle of Ground and Con- 
sequence as applied to a material which is successive in time, * 
As thus applied, the principle has received the special name 
of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, and may be formulated 
thus : Nothing takes place unless there is a sufficient reason 
why it should occur rather than not. It is clear that such a 
proposition is a mere result of the application of the con- f 
ception of Reality as a systematic whole to the special case ! 
of the existence of the successiY^..in.tUDe. It is therefore 
simply one case of the fundamental axiom of all knowledge, 
the axiom that what truly exists is a coherent whole.* We 
must of course observe that the principle does nothing to 
solve the perhaps insoluble problem why succession in time 
should be a feature of experience. This is a question which 
could only be answered if we could show that succession in 
time is a logical consequence of the existence of any multi- 

* See the admirable remarks of Bosanquet in Companion to Plato^s Refmblic," ^, 
pp. 275, 276. 

^ On the category of Ground and| Consequent and the principle of Sufficient 
Reason, consult Bosanquet, Logic, bk. i. chap. 6, and bk. ii. chap. 7. 
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plicity forming a systematic whole. Until we are able to 
establish this result, we have simply to accept succession as- 
a datum of our experience. (Yet for some light upon the 
problem, see infra^ Bk. III. chap. 4, § 9.) 

§ 4. Causality, So far we have said nothing of a concept 
which is much more familiar in the popular treatment of the 
problem of Change than that of Ground and Consequence, 
the concept oiCau^jj^ In proceeding to discuss this concept, 
it is necessary m the first placd^ to explain which of the 
numerous senses of the word we are taking for examination. 
There was an old scholastic distinction, which still reappears 
occasionally in philosophical writings, between the Causa 
cognoscendiy or reason for a truth, and the Causa existendi 
oxfiendiy the cause of the occurrence of an event It is this i 
latter meaning of the word "cause," the meaning which is 
predominant wherever the term is Used in modern scientific; 
language, that we shall have in view in the following sections^ 
The Causa cognoscendi^ or logical reason for the affirma-' 
tion of a truth, as distinguished from the psychological 
factors which lead a particular individual to affirm it, is ^ 
clearly identical with what modern logicians call the Groundr ' 
A given proposition must logically be affirmed as true in the 
last resort, because it fills a place in a wider system of truths 
which no other proposition would fill. Thus, ^^., a special ! 
proposition about the relation between the sides and angles * 
of a triangle is logically necessitated, because it is an integral 
element in the development of a system of geometrical ideas 
which repose as a whole upon certain fundamental assump- / 
tions as to the character of spatial order. The original 
presuppositions cannot be worked out to their logical con- 
sequence in a body of internally coherent geometrical notions 
unless the proposition in question is included in that body. 
And reciprocally, the logical justification for regarding these 
presuppositions rather than any others as sound, lies in the 
fact that they yield a body of internally consistent conse- 
quences. Incidentally, we see by means of this illustration! 
that Ground and Consequence are mutually convertible, which 
is what we might have inferred from the way in which we 
defined them as mutually complementary aspects of a single 
systematic whole. 

^ What we are concerned with in the everyday and scientific 

\ '; treatment of Causation, is not this purely logical relation of 

' Ground and Consequence, but something partly identical 

i .with it, partly different. The Causa fiendi has no significance 

* except in connection with occurrences or events in time, and 



\ 
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may roughly be said to correspond with what Aristotle de- 
notes the " Source of Change " — ap%fi xivfjcreeffg or odiv ii xivfjcrsg | 
— and his mediaeval followers named the Efficient Cause.' 
Cause, in the popular sense of the word, denotes the attempt 
to carry out the principle of the interconnection of events i 
in a system along special lines by regarding every event as 1 
completely determined by conditions which are themselves ^ 
previous events. Widely as the popular and the scientific 
uses of the term "cause" diverge in minor respects, they 
agree in the essential point. That every event has its cause 
is understood, both in everyday life and in the sciences which 
use the concept of causation, to mean that the occurrence 
and the character of every event in the time-series is com- 
pletely determined by preceding events. In more technical 
language, causation for everyday thought and for the sciences 
means one^sided^iiisfi^ettdeftce of the present on the past, and 
the future on iHe present. 

It is, of course, obvious that the principle of Causation as y 
thus understood is not a necessary logical deduction from*' 
the principle of Ground and Consequence. It might be the 
case that all occurrences form a coherent plan or system, 
such that if you once grasped the principle of the system 
you could infer from it what precise occurrence must take 
place at any one moment, and yet it might be impossible to 
discover this principle by an examination of the course of 
events up to the present moment. In other words, the • 
principle of the systematic interconnection of events might i 
be valid, and yet the events of the present might depend on 
those which will succeed them in the future no less than on 
those which have preceded them in the past. In that case 
it would be impossible with absolute logical certainty to 
infer what will occur at a given moment from the mere 
examination of what has preceded, i.e, the principle of Cau- 
sation as used in the sciences would not be logically valid.^ 

Cause, as currently understood, is thus identical not with 
the whole true logical ground, but with thye ground so far as 
it £aa 4^ discovered in the train of temporally antecedent 
circumstances^ i^* cause is incomplete ground. This point 
is important, as it shows that the principle of Causation is 
not, like the principle of Sufficient Reason, axiomatic. It 
is no necessary logical consequence of the knowability or 

* It is no answer to this suggestion to urge that the present, being real, cannot 
be conditioned by the future, which is unreal Such a rejoinder commits the 
metaphysical petitio principii of taking for granted that only the present is rean""V 
It is obvious that one might say with equal cogency that the past, being over and 
gone, is now unreal and therefore cannot influence the real present 
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systematic character of the Real that an event should be I 
completely determined by temporally antecedent events ; \ 
for anything that is implied in the systematic character of 
the Real, the event may be equally dependent on subsequent \ 
occurrences. Again, the principle of Causation cannot be 
empirically established by an appeal to the actual course of 
experience. Actual experience is certainly not sufficient 
to show that every event is absolutely determined by its 
antecedent conditions ; at most the success of our scientific 
hypotheses based upon the assumption of causality only/ 
avails to show that events may be inferred from their ante-J 
cedents with sufficient accuracy to make the causal asj 
sumption practically useful. 

Regarded as a universal principle of scientific procedure, 
the causal assumption must be pronounced to be neither an 
axiom nor an empirical truth but a postulatCy in the strict 
sense of the word, ue. an assumption which cannot be ^ 
logically justified, but is made Because of its practical value, ^ 



and depends upon the success with which it can be applied \ 

' : ' . ' ' :. . :/' 

be said to be ^ prtoriy but it is manifestly not a priori in 



for confirmation. In the sense that it is a postulate which / 
experience may confirm but cannot prove, it may properly / 

iori in I 



the more familiar Kantian sense of the word. That is, it 
is not a necessary and indispensable axiom without which^ 
systematic knowledge would be impossible. For, as we have ( 
already seen and shall see more fully in the immediate sequel, 
it may not be, and indeed in the last resort cannot be, true. 

§ 5. This last statement will possibly appear startling to 
the reader who is unacquainted with the history of meta- 
physical investigations into Causality. But it is easy to I 
show that it is really the expression of an obvious truth, f 
For the causal principle, as we have just seen, is an im- 
pexfect expression of the really axigmatic principle of 
Sufficient Reason or Ground and Consequence. And it is 
readily seen that the expression it gives to that principle, 
because imperfect, must be partially false. What the y 
principle of Ground and Consequence says is, that the \ ^ ( 
whole of existence is a single coherent system in which ^ • 
every part is determined by the nature ©rithe whole as 
revealed in the complete system. But if this is true, each 
constituent of the system can only be completely determined 
by its connections with all the rest. No constituent can be 
entirely (^letermined by its relations to a lesser part of the 
whole system, in the way presupposed by the notion of 
one-sided causal dependence. The ** cause " must, if the 
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principle of Ground and Consequence be valid, be de-^- 
termined by the " effect " no less than the " effect " by the 
" cause." And therefore the causal postulate cannot be the v 
whole truth. 

How this fatal logical defect in the principle of Causation 
makes itself felt in the logic of the inductive sciences, and 
how logicians have sought without success to avoid it, we 
shall incidentally see as our discussion proceeds. At present 
we must be content to note that, owing to this flaw. Causation, I 
wherever it is asserted, can only be Appearance and never f 
complete Reality, and that no science which works with the | 
concepts of cause and effect can give us the highest truth. 1 

Of course, the logical rMV^rtQ j^fj|i^ ^ppr^pt i^^t} nnt [mpair 

its practical usefulness. THough it can never, for the reason 
gTV^'atfeady,lDe ultimately true that any event is absolutely 
determined by antecedent events, the assumption may be 
sufficiently near the truth to yield useful deductions as toy 
the course of occurrences, precisely as a mathematical ap-. 
proximation to the value of a surd quantity may, without] 
being the exact truth, be close enough for practical use. 
Also, it might well be the case that the causal postulate' i 
approximates more nearly to the truth in some spheres of — i 
investigation than in others, a consideration which is not 
without its bearing on the ethical problems of freedom and 
responsibility. 

If we ask how the causal postulate, being as it must 
be only imperfectly true, comes to be made, the answer \ 
is obvious. The whole conception is anthropomorphic in*-"T 
origin, and owes its existence to our practical needs. To 
take the latter point first, logically there is no better reason . 
for treating an event as determined solely by antecedents, 
than for treating it as solely determined by subsequent i 
events. Yet when the latter supposition is made, as it is by 
n all believers in omens and presages, we all agree to condemn 
it as superstitious. Why is this? Two reasons may be 
assigned, (a) Even granting that an event may be deter- f 
mined by subsequent events, yet, as we do not know what' 
these events are until after their occurrence, we should have 
no means of inferring by wAat particular events yet to come 
any present event was conditioned, and thus should be 
thrown back upon mere unprincipled guess-work if we 
attempted to assign its, as yet future, conditions. 

(b) A more important consideration is that our search' 
for causes is ultimately derived from the search for means to , 
the practical realisation of results in which we are interested. 
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We desire to know the conditions of occurrences primarily, 
in order to produce those occurrences for ourselves by setting 
^ up their conditions. It is therefore essential to us for our 
practical purposes to seek the conditions of an occurrence . 
exclusively among its antecedents, and the causal postulate . 
which asserts that the complete conditions of the event are 
comprised somewhere in the series of antecedent events is 
thus the intellectual expression of the demand made by 
our practical needs upon Reality. We postulate it because, 
unless the postulate is approximately, realised, we cannot 
intervene with success in the course of events. We refuse, 
except as a pure speculation, to entertain the notion that an 
event may be determined by subsequent as well as by ante- 
cedent events, because that notion leads to no practical rules 
for operation upon our environment. 

§ 6. As might be expected of a postulate so obviously 
originated by our practic al needs, the concept of cause on 
examination reveals its anthropomorphic character. This 
is particularly obvious when we consider the concept of 
Causation as it figures in everyday unscientific thoughtr f 
The various scientific substitutes for the popular notion of 
cause all exhibit traces of the endeavour to purge the con- 
ception of its more anthropomorphic elements. In the 
popular use of the concept this anthropomorphism comes 
out most strikingly in two ways, (a) A cause, as popularly 

1 conceived, is always a person or thing* i^. something we can ' 
imagine as a whole, ana into which we can mentally project . /• , . ^ 
a conscious life akin to our own. To the scientific mind 
it seems obvious that causes and effects are alike events and 
events only, but for popular thought, while the effect is 
always a quality or state (^^., death, fever, etc.), the cause 
is regularly a thing or person (the bullet, the poison, the 
tropical sun, etc.). 

(J?) Closely connected with this is the emphasis popular , 
thought lays upon what it calls the activity of the cause. 
The cause is never thought of as merely preceding the 
effect as an "inseparable antecedent"; it is supposed to 
make the effect occur, to bring it about by an exercise of 
activity. According to the most coherent expositions of, 
this type of thought, in causation one thing is always active^ 
in producing a change in another thing which is passive^ 
The origin of this notion is sufficiently obvious. As all 
^philosophers since Hume have recognised, the "activity" 
of the cause results from the ascription to it of the char- 
acteristic feeling of self-assertion and self-expansion which 
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accompanies our own voluntary interference in the course 
of events. Similarly, the " passivity " of the thing in which 
the effect is produced is only another name for the feeling 
of coercion and thwarted self-assertion which arises in us 
when the course of nature or the behaviour of our fellows 
represses our voluntary execution of our designs. 
\ Science, in its attempt to extend the concept of causal 
'. determination over the whole domain of existence, has natur- 
ally felt these anthropomorphic implications as obstacles. 
From the effort to expel them arises what we may call the 
common scientific view of causation, as ordinarily adopted for 
the purposes of experimental investigation and formulated 
in the works" of inductive logicians. The concept of a thing, 
except as the mode of interconnection of states, being un- 
necessary for the sciences which aim simply at the reduction 
of the sequence of occurrences to order, the notion of 
causation as a tran sa ction between two things is. replaced 
in the experimental sciences by the conception of it as 
merely the determination q£ ^an ^vent by antecedent events. 
Similarly, with the disappearance of things as the vehicles 
of causal processes falls the whole distinction between an 
active and a passive factor. As it becomes more and more 
apparent that the antecedent events which condition an 
occurrence are a complex plurality and include states of 
what is popularly called the thing acted upon as well as 
processes in the so-called agent, science substitutes for the 
distinction between agent and patient the concept of a 
systetn of re ciprpc ally depen^^ent .inte^gting-iactprs. These 
;wo substitutions erive us the currenfscientif 



two substitutions^ give us the currenfscientific conception of 
a cause as the " totality of the conditions " in the presence 
of which an event occurs, and in the absence of any member 
of which it does not occur. More briefly, causation in the . 
current scientific sense means sequence under definitely U^ 
known conditions. * \ 

Indispensable as this notion of the determination of every 
event by a definite collection of antecedents and by nothing 
else is for practice, regarded as a logical formulation of the 
principle of the systematic unity of existence, it is open to 
grave objections, most of which will be found to have made 
themselves felt in the logic of the inductive sciences quite 
independently of conscious metaphysical analysis. In deal- 
ing with these difficulties, we shall find that their general 
effect is to place us in the f ollowing d ilemma. If we wish 
to state the causal principle in such a way as to avoid 
manifest speculative falsehood, we find that it has to be 
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' modified until it becomes identical with the principle of 
Ground and Consequence in its most universal form, but as 
thus modified it is no longer of any service for the purposes 
' of the experimental sciences. You seem driven to take it 
either in a form in which it is true but practically useless, 
or in one in which it is useful but not true. To illustrate 
the way in which this dilemma arises, we may examine three 
of the main problems which have actually been created by 
the scientific use of the principle, — {a) thejjuzzleof continuity, 
(Ji) thejuzzle of the indefinite regress, {c) the puzzle of fhe 
plurality oFcauses. 

57. {a) TKe Puzzle of Continuity, Continuity is, strictly 
speaking, a property of certain series, and may be defined 
for purposes of reference much as follows. A series is 
continuous when any term divides the whole series unam- 
biguolisly into two mutually exclusive parts which between 
them comprise all the terms of the series/ and when every 
term which so divides the series is itself a term of the series. 
From this second condition it obviously follows that a number 
of intermediate terms can always be inserted between any 
two terms whatever of a continuous series ; no term of the 
series has a next term. This is the peculiarity of the con- 
tinuous with which we shall be specially concerned. Thus 
the series of points on a straight line is continuous because 
(i) any point r on the line divides it into two collections of 
points in such a way that every point of the one is to the left 
of every point of the other, and every point of the second 
to the right of every point of the former ; and (2) every point 
which divides the line in this way is a point on the line. 
Again, the whole series of real numbers is continuous for , 
the same reason. Every member of the number-series divides 
it into two classes, so that every number of one is less than 
every number of the other, and every number which thus, 
divides the series is itself a term of the number-series. 

But the series of rational real numbers is not continuous, , 
because it can be divided into mutually exclusive classes hy^'"^' 
terms which are not themselves members of the series. (£^., 

V2 is not a member of the series of rational numbers, but we 

can exhaustively divide all rational numbers into the^two 

\ mutually exclusive classes, rational numbers less than V2 and 

Rational numbers not less than ViO^ From the continuity of 

' For a fuller explanation of what is meant by continuity, consult Dedekind, 
Stetigkeit und irraiionaU Zahlcn, specially §§ 3-5, or Lamb's Infinitesimal 
Calculus J chap. i. Readers who have been accustomed to the treatment of 
continuity by the older philosophical writers should specially remark (i) that 



\ 
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\the series of real numbers it follows that any other series which 
corresponds point for point with the terms of the number- 
series will be continuous. Now one such series is that of 
the successive parts of time. Every moment of time divides 
the whole series of moments into two mutually exclusive 
Vclasses, the moments before itself and the moments which 
\are not before itself. And whatever thus divides the time- 
series is itself a moment in that series. Hence from the 
continuity of the time-series it follows that any puzzles 
created by this property of continuousness will apply to 
the case of Causation. In what follows I shall not discuss 
the general problem of the continuous, a problem which 
requires special mathematical • equipment for its efficient 
andling, but shall confine myself to the difficulties intro- 
uced by continuity into the scientific concept of causal 
relation. 

We may conveniently attack the problem by taking it 
up in the form in which Hume bequeathed it to modern 
science. As any careful reader of Hume must perceive, 
Hume's whole doctrine of Causation^ is J2ased on the assump- 
tioivthat the causal process is. not con tiniXQUS. Experience 
is supposed by him to come to us not in an unbroken stream, 
but in isolated separate pieces which we subsequently proceed 
to link together artificially by the notion of Causation. We 
are supposed to beg^n by observing the sequence of an 
event B on a previous distinct event A, and the problem of 
Causation thus becomes that of discovering the nature of the 
link by which the originally distinct A and B are connected 
in our scientific thought In more technical language, Hume i| 
thought of the series of events as one in which every member*; 
has a next term, and this way of conceiving it has coloured./ 
the whole subsequent treatment of Causation by the inductive / 
logicians who have commonly got their metaphysical doc-' 
trines from Hume. 

Now, recent Psychology, in deserting the old notion of 
the atomic sensation for that of the "stream of conscious- , 
ness," has completely destroyed the supposed empirical i 
foundation for this Humian theory of the discontinuity of 
the course of events. The real problem for the inductive 
logician we can now see to be not to discover the link by 
which an originally separate A and B have got joined to- 

continuity is properly a characteristic of series^ and (2) that though continuity-.! 
implies indefinite divisibility, the reverse is not, as was sometimes assumed by't' 
earlier writers, true. The series of rational numbers is a familiar illustration of || 
endless divbibility without continuity. 
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gether in thought, but to find the source of the distinction 
we habitually draw within what comes to us as one continuous 
process between an earlier stage A which we call cause, and 
a lateir stage B which we call effect We are not, however, 
concerned here with the psychological weakness of Hume's 
doctrine, but with the logical difficulty to which it g^ves 
rise. 

We may state the difficulty thus: (i) Causation cannot, 
possibly be thought of as discontinuous, i,e, as the sequence xf 
of one distinct event upon an assemblage of other event^ 
without gross contradiction. To think of it as discontinuous, 
we must conceive the cause A to exist first in its complete- 
ness, and then to be suddenly followed by the effect B. . ' 
(That the caUse A consists of a number of conditions, Uyb^c 
. . , which themselves come into existence successively, and 
that A is not there until the last of these conditions has been 
realised, makes no difference to the principle.) Now this 

\ seems to be what is actually implied by the language of 

(those inductive logicians who insist that in all Causation the 
\pause must precede the effect. But what can such precedence 
mean ? It can only mean that after the complete realisation 
of the conditions included in the cause A, there must inter- 
vene a space of empty time de/ore the effect B enters on 
the scene. However brief and " momentary " you take this 
gap in the stream of events to be, the gap must be there if 1 . 
your language about the cause as being before the effect is* * 
to have any meaning. For if there is no such gap, and the • 
entrance of B is simultaneous with the complete realisation 
of its conditions A, it is no longer true to say that the 
cause A is before the effect B. A does not exist as A until 
Uy byC , , . are all present, and as soon as they are present 
B is present too. And thus the relation between A and B 

\ is not that of the sequence of a later event on an earlier. 

\ They are actually together. 

In fact, the doctrine that the cause precedes the effect rests [.' ^ 
upon the notion that the time-series is one in which each"" i 
member has a next term. And this seems inconceivable. 
For not only can you subdivide any finite time, however 
small, into two mutually exclusive parts, but the point at 
which the division is effected is itself a moment in the time- 
series lying between the beginning and the end of the original 
interval. Time therefore must be continuous, and if causation 
is not equally continuous, we must suppose that gaps of 
empty time are what separate the first event, the cause, from 
the subsequent event, the effect. Yet if this could be 
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regarded as a defensible doctrine on other grounds, it would 
then follow that the assemblage of events A is not the 

1 totality of conditions requisite for the occurrence of B. The 
" totality of conditions," i.e. the cause as previously defined, 
would be the events A plus a certain lapse of empty time.^ 
And so the cause would once more turn out not to precede 
the effect, or we should have to suppose the end of the 
interval of empty time included in it as separated from the 
beginning of B by a second lapse, and so on indefinitely. 

(2) These difficulties, in a more or less clearly appre- 
hended form, have led many recent writers on inductive Logic 
to modify the definition which was still satisfactory to Mill. 
Cause and effect, we are now told, are not distinct events, but 
earlier and later stages in a continuous process. The real 
business of science is not to discover "laws of connection" 
between distinct events or "phenomena," but to invent 

Y -general mathematical formulae by the aid of which we may 
trace the course of continuous processes. The discovery of 
causes, from this point of view, is reduced to the construction 
of formulae which exhibit some quantity as a function of a 
time-variable. Fully worked out, this view of the nature of 
experimental science leads to the so-called "descriptive" 

. ideal of scientific explanation, advocated by such eminent 
thinkers as KirchhoflT, Mach, and Ostwald among physicists, 
and, with various modifications, Avenarius, Munsterberg, 
'^Royce, and James Ward among recent philosophers. Accord- 
ing to this doctrine, the ultimate ideal of science, or at any 
rate of physical science, is simply the description of the course 
of events by the aid of the fewest and simplest general 
formulae. Why things happen as they do, it is now said, is 
no proper question for science ; its sole business is to enable 
us to calculate how they will happen. With the general 
epistemological questions raised by this doctrine we must 
deal later in our third and fourth books. At present we are 
concerned only with its bearing on the notion of Causal 
Relation.* 

^ There would arise further difEculties as to whether the magnitude of this 
lapse is a function of A, or whether it is the same in all cases of causal sequence. 
But until some one can be found to defend such a general theory of causal 
sequence it is premature to discuss difficulties of detail. 

' For the English reader the best sources of information as to the '* descriptive " 
theory of science are probably volume i. of Professor Ward's Naturalism and 
Agnosticism; and Mach, the Science of Mechanics (Eng. trans.). Students 
who read German may advantageously add Avenarius, Philosophie als Denken 
der Weltgemdss dem Prinzip des kleinsten Kraftmcuses, Professor J. A. 
Stewart is surely mistaken {Mindy July 1902) in treating the doctrine as a 
discovery of " idealist " metaphysicians. Whatever may be thought of some of 
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The important point for our immediate purpose is that 
the reduction of all events to continuous processes really 
does away with Causation altogether, as is recognised by those 
adherents of the theory who openly propose to expel the 
word " cause " from the language of science.^ For in a con- 
tinuous process it is purely arbitrary where we shall mentally 
draw the dividing line which is to mark the boundary between 
the " earlier " and the " later " stage. What the descriptive 
formulae, with the aid of which we trace the course of the pro- 
cess by giving a series of successive values to our time- variable 
presents, is^not the " cause " of the process but the " law " of 
it. Instead of looking upon the later stages of the process 
as determined by the earlier, we are now looking upon the 
process as a whole as the expression in detail of a single 
principle. We have, in fact, abandoned the category of cause 
and effect for that of Ground and Consequence* We are seek- 
\ ing the ground of the whole process not in a set of temporally 
I preceding events, but in its own pervading principle. 

From this point of vfew the one-sided dependence of 
effect on cause, characteristic of the causal relation, dis- 
appears. Whether we' shall infer the later stages of the pro- 
cess from the earlier, or the earlier from the later, depends 
simply upon our choice of positive or negative values for our' 
time- variable. For " descriptive " science, what we suggested 
at first as a paradoxical possibility is the actual fact. The 
past is determined by the future in precisely the same sense 
M which the future is determined by the past, namely, that as 
poth are stages of the same continuous process, if once you 
know the principle of the process you can start equally well 
|vith either and reason to the other.* Thus, within the limits 
of experimental science itself, the conception of causal re- 
lation has given way to the conception of events as logically 
connected into a system in virtue of their underlying ground or 
principle. For practical purposes experimental science has, 
in its application"W'*thtS conception, to be guided by two 
postulates, neither of which can be metaphysically justified. 
It has to assume (a) that the course of events is composed of 
a plurality of more or less independent continuous processes, 
each of wnich h^ its own ground within itself, at least to such 
an extent as to be capable of being treated for our purpose 
as independent of others ; (d) that the underlying ground or 

the uses to which ''idealists" put the theory, they cannot claim the credit of 
its invention. 

* Cf. Mach, op, cii,, p. 483 ff. ; Pearson, Grammar of Sciencey chap. 4. 

' E,g^y eclipses can Im; adculated equally well for the future or the past 
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grounds of all events can be adequately expressed in terms-- ^ 
of mathematical symbolism. 

As to the first of these points, our discussion of the unity 
of Reality convinced us that there must in the end be a single J^.- 
ground of all existence, and therefore the complete reason * 
of any partial process cannot be entirely within itself. The 
^ independence of the various processes must be relative, and 
even the belief that it is sufficient to enable us to treat them 
for our own special purposes as self-contained and independent, 
must be a postulate prompted by our practical needs, and 
justified in the end by its success. The second point will 
engage our attention more fully in subsequent chapters. At 
present one remark upon it must suffice. The calculabilityl 
of the laws of continuous processes depends upon our abilityj 
to reduce them to numerical and quantitative forms. Wher- 
ever we have the appearance, at any stage in a process, of a 
new quality, we have in fact an apparent breach of continuity, 
and it ceases to be in our power to exhibit the new stage 
of the process as a mere transformation of what was already 
expressed in former stages. Hence the success of natural 
science in reducing all sequences of events to continuous pro- 
cesses depends upon the assumption that we can establish 
equations between qualitatively different magnitudes. 

Now this assumption is even more evidently than the 
preceding a postulate. We have to make it, if we are to 
calculate the course of events, but we have no guarantee that . 
it will succeed beyond the fact of its actual success. If it 
fails anywhere, as we shall hereafter contend that it does in 
the critical case of the sequence of psychical on physical * 
events, and vice versd, two results will follow, one prac- 
tical, the other speculative. The pcactical consequence of 
the failure is that in such cases we cannot apply the con- 
cept of continuous process, and have to iail back upon the 
cruder notion of causal_^ sequence. Thus, in attempting 
to create a science 'of Psychophysics we cannot hope to 
exhibit the whole of a psychophysical process as the con- 
tinuous realisation of a single principle ; we must be content 
to establish laws of causal connection between the physical 
and the psychical sides of the process. The speculative 
consequence is that the principle of .Ground and Con- > 
sequence is only imperfectly represented by the conception \ 
of a continuous process, inasmuch as that conception is 
only applicable where qualitative differences within the con- 
sequences of a single ground can be disregarded. This hint 
will prepare us for subsequent criticism of the concept of 
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continuity when we come to deal with the metaphysics of the 
time-process.^ 

§ 8 (Jb), The Indefinite Regress, The defects of the causal 
postulate as a principle of explanation may also be exhibited 
by showing the double way in which it leads to the indefinite 
regress. The indefinite regress in the causal series is an 
inevitable consequence of the structure of time, and, as we \ 
please, may be detected both outside and inside any causal 
relation of two events, or two stages of a continuous process. 
For it follows from the structure of the time-series \a) that 
there are an indefinite number of terms of the series between 
any two members, between which there is a finite interval, 
and (^) that there is also an indefinite number of terms before 
or after any given member of the series. Like the series of 
real numbers, the time-series, because it satisfies the definition « 
of a continuous infinite series, can have neither a first nor a 
last term, nor can any member of it have a next term,* Apply- 
ing this to the case of Causation, we may reason as follows : — 
(i) The same reasons which lead us to demand a cause A 
for any event B, and to find that cause in an assemblage 
of antecedent events, require that A should be similarly 
determined by another assemblage of antecedent events, 
and that this cause of A should itself have its own 
antecedent cause, and so on indefinitely. Thus the causal 
principle, logically applied, never yields an intelligible ex- ^ 
planation of any event. Instead of exhibiting the transition 
A - B as the logical expression of a coherent principle, it 
refers us for the explanation of this transition to a previous i 
instance of the same kind of transition, and then to another, 

^ Infrti^ Bk. III. chap. 4. It will be enough to refer in passing to the curious . 
blunder which is committed when the principle of Causality is confounded with ' * 
the doctrines of the Conservation of Mass and Energy. That the principle of 
Causality has nothing to do with these special physical theories is manifest from the 
considerations : (i) "niat it is at least not self-evident that all causal relation is phys- 
ical. Philosophers have indeed denied that one mental state directly causes another, 
but no one has based his denial on the assertion that there can be no causality without 
mass and ener^. (2 ) The principle of Causality, as we have seen, is a postulate. If 
we are ever to mtervene successfully in the course of events, it must be possible with 
at least approximate accuracy to regard events as determined by their antecedents. 
The doctrmes of conservation of mass and energy are, on the contrary, empirical 
generalisations from the observed behaviour of material systems. Neither science 
nor practical life in the least requires them as an indispensable condition of 
success. In practical life they are never appealed to, ana the ablest exponents 
of science are most read)r to admit that we nave no proof of their validity except 
so far as it can be established by actual observation. In short, they are largely 
a posteriori^ while the principle of Causality is, as already explained, a priori. See 
infra^ Bk. III. chap. 6, §6. 

' Neither can have a first term, because each has two opposite sema^ positive 
and negative in the one case, before and after in the other. 

12 
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and so forth without end. But it is impossible that what isfT 
not intelligible in one instance should become intelligible/ 
by the mere multiplication of similar unintelligibilities. ' , 

(2) Similarly if we look within the transition A-B. This 
transition being continuous must have its intermediate stages. 
A becomes B because it has already become C, and the 
transition A-C-B is again " explained " by showing that A 
became D which became C which became E which became B. 
And each of the stages A-D, D-C, C-E, E-B can be once 
more submitted to the same sort of analysis. But in all this, 
interpolation of intermediate stages there is nothing to shoi 
the nature of the common principle in virtue of which th< 
stages form a single process. We are, in fact, trying to do' 
what we try to do wherever we establish a relation between 
terms, to answer a question by repeating it. And we decided 
at the end of our last chapter that this kind of repetition is 
never an answer to any question. How entirely it fails to 
answer the question we ask whenever we look for a cause is 
obvious. We want to know why B exists, and we are told 
that B exists because it is determined by the previous 
existence of A. But why does A exist? Because of the 
previous existence of C. And so ultimately the existence of 
everything depends on the existence of something else, and 
this again on the existence of still something else. If this 
is so, since nothing can exist until its cause has existed, and 
the cause again not until its cause has existed, then, as this 
unending series has no first term, nothing can ever come into 
existence at all. This inevitable introduction of the indefinite I 
regress whenever we try to think out the causal principle to f 
its logical consequences, has sometimes been treated as prov- J 
ing the inherent defectiveness of the human mind. What it/ ^ 
proves rather is that Causality is not a proper formulation ofl \ n 
the real principle of the unity of all experience. c 

A word may be said about the attempts which philo- 
sophers have made to extricate themselves from the difficulty 
without giving up Causality as an ultimate principle of 
explanation. The least philosophical method of escape is j 
that of arbitrarily p ostulating a firgljcause with no preceding / 
cause, wfiicli amounts to the same thing as a beginning of 
existence or a first moment of time. This way out of the 
difficulty obviously amounts to an arbitrary desertion of the 
causal principle at the point where it becomes inconvenient 
to remain faithful to it. Whatever the nature of the event 
you pitch upon as your " first cause," the causal principle, if 
logically valid at all, is just as applicable here as anywhere else. 
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Your " first cause " must have had a previous cause, or else : 
the whole causal scheme must be, as we have contended that 
it is, the illogical and imperfect perversion of a genuine 
principle of systematic connection, useful and indeed indis- 
pensable in practice, but quite indefensible in theory. 

It would not help you out of the difficulty to distinguish 
between a first event and a first moment of time, by postu- 
lating a first cause with an indefinite lapse of empty time 
before it For the causal principle would then require you 
to look for the determining conditions of the first event in 
the preceding lapse of empty time. But this lapse, because 
merely empty, cannot contain the determining conditions for 
any special occurrence in preference to others. This is why 
the conception of a beginning of the causal series in time, with 
an empty lapse before it, has always led to the insoluble 
riddle, " Why did God create the world when He did, rather 
than at some other point of time ? " 

Nor can the difficulty be e«:aped by taking refuge in the.^ % 
c ontinuity of the stre am of events. For (i) as we have seen,^ ' *^N " 
the Recognition of events as continuous processes necessarily r^-^ i J^ 
leads to the surrender of the causal principle as inadequate 
to express the real connection of facts. Causality, as a ) 
special form of the category of Ground and Consequence, / 
must stand or fall with the view of occurrences as sequences/ 
of discontinuous events. And (2) even apart from this con- 
sideration, the appeal to continuity can at best only be 
worked as a rejoinder to the internal analysis of a sequence 
into an infinite process. When it is urged that, on the causal 
principle, there must be an infinite number of intermediate 
stages between the cause and the effect in any given case, it 
is possible to retort that the stages are not " really " distinct, 
but only distinguished by an artificial abstraction, that the 
process is actually one and continuous, and therefore does 
not involve an infinite regress, except for the logfician who 
erroneously construes it as discontinuous. But with the 
external regress in indefinitum you cannot deal in this way. 
The absence of a beginning follows as necessarily from the 
principle of explaining the later stages of a continuous pro- 
cess as conditioned by the earlier, as it does when the stages 
are taken to be distinct events. (This is easily seen from the 
simple consideration that the time-variable in your formula 
for the successive stages of the process may have an un- 
limited range of possible values from — 00 to + 00 .) 

In short, whether the succession of events be taken as 
continuous or not, the attempt to translate the axiom that 
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whatever happens has its ground in the nature of the whole 
system to which it belongs, into the doctrine that the 
posterior in time is completely determined by and dependent 
on the prior, leads gtraighf ^-n f-^p i^f^nttp^ r^gypigg And, as 
we said in our last chapter, the occurrence of the infinite 
regress is always a sign that there is imperfection somewhere in 
the thought which sets it up. For it always implies the formal 
contradiction of the actual summation by successive incre- 
ments of an infinite series. Further considerations on this point 
may be deferred till we come to treat of the continuity of time.^ 

§ 9 (c). The Plurality of Causes. The indefinite regress 
may be shown to be inherent in Causation by a different line of 
argument, without appealing to the principle of the continuity 
of time. As the reader is doubtless aware, it was a favourite 
doctrine of John Stuart Mill, that whereas the same cause is 
always followed by the same effect — in the absence of counter- 
acting circumstances — the same effect need not be preceded 
by the same cause. An effect may be " produced " on different 
occasions by entirely different sets of antecedents. Thus 
death may be due either to disease or to violence, and both 
the disease and the violence may have very different forms, 
yet the result is the same, namely, death. Heat may ensue 
from friction, percussion, chemical combination, and so forth. 
This doctrine of the Plurality of Causes is an obvious result of 
generalisation from the important practical consideration that 
different means will often lead us to the same end, so that 
where we cannot employ one we can often fall back on another. 

Mill's critics have not failed to point out that his doctrine \ 
is based on the rather illogical combination of a concrete'"T^ 
cause with an abstract effect. He considers the " effect " in I 
its utmost generality simply as a state or quality, ^^., " heat," 
"death," and rightly contends that this general state or 
quality may issue on different occasions from different com- 
binations of conditions. But he fails to observe that in any 
concrete case this effect exists in a special form, and with 
special modifications corresponding to the special character 
of the antecedents. Death, for instance, may result from a 
thousand circumstances, but the total, effect in each case is 
never mere deaths but death in ibme one special shape. A 
man who is shot and a man who is drowned are both dead, 
but one is dead with the special symptoms of death by 

^ I suppose I need not remind my reader that when a number is spoken of 
as the actual sum of an infinite series (as when 2 is called the sum of the series 
I+J + J + J+ . . . to infinity), the word sum is used in a derivative and im- 
proper sense for the limiting value assumed by the sum of n terms as n ] 
mcreases indefinitely). See Lamb, Infinitesimal Calculus, p. ii. ' 
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drowning, the other with those of death by shooting. The 
water will kill you and a bullet will kill you, but death with a 
bullet-hole does not come from drowning, nor death with one's 
lungs filled with water from a gunshot. If you take cause and 
effect at the same level of concreteness, they are always strictly 
correlative. Any variation in the one must have a correspond- 
ing variation in the other, for circumstances which vary without 
affecting a result are by definition no part of its conditions. 

So for Mill's critics among the inductive logicians. But 
we can push the argument a step further, and show that it 
leads logically to a dilemma, (i) There cannot really be 
more than one " cause " for one " effect " ; yet (2) in any sense 
in which we can single out one " effect " from the rest of the 
contents of the universe, and assign it its " cause," there is 
always a possibility of the Plurality of Causes. We will 
consider the alternative of this dilemma separately. 

(i) Cause and effect must be strictly correlative. For to 
say that there may be variations in the cause not followed 
by corresponding variations in the effect, is to say that there 
can be conditions which condition nothing; and to admit 
variation in the effect without variation in the cause, is to 
allow that there are occurrences which are at once, as effects, 
determined, and yet again are not determined, by the assem- 
blage of their antecedents. Thus Plurality of Causes is 
excluded by the very conception of a cause as the totality of ^ 
conditions. Following up this line of thought further, we 
see that it leads to a perplexing result The. "totality of 
conditions " is neyer a real totality. For there are no such 
thiogs as isolated effects and causes in the world of events. 
The whole fact which we call an effect is never complete 
until we have taken into account its entire connection with 
everything else in the universe. And similarly, the whole 
assemblage of conditions includes everything which goes to 
make up the universe. But when we have thus widened our 
conception of the cause and the effect, both cause and effect 
have become identical with one another and with the whole 
contents of the universe. And thus Causation itself has dis- 
appeared as a form of interconnection between the elements 
of Reality in our attempt to work out its logical implications. 
This is an inevitable consequence of the continuous inter- 
connection of all Reality established by our examination of the 
problem of the One and the Many in Chapter II. In other 
words, you never have reached the full cause of any event until 
you have taken into account the totality of its conditions, ije. the 
totality of its connections with all the rest of existence. But 
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this totality cannot be obtained in the form presupposed by 
the phrase " totality of conditions " as a plurality of events. » 
For to obtain it in this fashion would mean to sum an- 
infinite series. But when you abandon the form of the in- 
finite series, cause and effect alike become identical with the 
systematic whole of Reality. 

(2) On the other hand, the usefulness of the causal postu- | 
late depends entirely upon our ability to establish singles" 
threads of Causality within the stream of events, i£, on our | 
ability to assign particular assemblages of events, less than 1 
the " totality," to particular subsequent events as their neces- 1 
sary and sufficient condition. Unless we can do this we can 
formulate no rules for the practical employment of means for 
the production of a desired result, and, as we have already 
seen, it is the necessity of knowing the means to our ends 
which is the primary, and indeed the sole, motive for the 
establishment of the causal postulate. Now, to effect this 
assignation of particular causes to particular effects, we have 
to make use of a distinction which is more practically neces- 
sary than theoretically defensible. We distinguish between 
indispensable conditions and accessory circumstances, which 
may or may not be present without affecting the nature of 
the special result in question. 

Now it is clear that the making of this distinction depends \ 
upon the separation of a certain part of the ** total " stream i 
of events from the rest, and its isolation as " the special result 1 
in question." And this isolation, as we have seen, must' 
always rest upon arbitrary abstraction. When once this 
arbitrary abstraction of some one part or aspect of the stream 
of events from its context has been made, we are compelled 
to recognise the existence of the context from which we 
have abstracted by saying that any effect may enter into or 
form part of a variety of different larger effects, according 
to the nature of the context in which it occurs. And, from 
the very principle of the complete correlation of condition 
and conditioned, it follows that what we call the special or 
partial effect will be preceded by varying conditions, accord- 
ing as it enters into different larger wholes or contexts. 
Thus any form of the causal postulate of which we can make 
effective use necessitates the recogfnition of that very 
Plurality of Causes which we have seen to be logically ex- 
cluded by the conception of cause with which science works. 
As we contended above, any form of the principle in which it 
is true is useless, and any form in which it is useful is untrue. 
The final result of our discussion, then, is that the causak-f" 
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postulate according to which events are completely de- 
termined by antecedent events leads to the belief that the 
stream of events is discontinuous. This belief is inherently 
self-contradictory, and therefore ultimately untrue. The 
principle of Ground and Consequence cannot therefore be 
adequately represented by the causal postulate, however in- 
dispensable that postulate may be in practice. Whether the 
conception of a continuous stream of events affords any 
better formulation of the principle of the systematic inter- 
connection of all Reality, we shall be better able to judge 
after the discussions of our third book. If it does not, we 
shall have to recogfnise that the conception of temporal suc- 
cession itself is not adequate to express the way in which the 
Many and the One of real existence are united, ue. that time 
is not real, but only phenomenal. 

§ 10. A word may be said here as to the nature of the 
" ngcgssity " which we ascribe to the connection of cause and 
effect. There can be little doubt that the origin of this 
" necessity " must be found in our own feelings of constraint 
when our action is dictated from without. It is clear, how- 
ever, that we have no right to ascribe this feeling of con- 
straint to the event which is determined by its connection 
with the rest of the system of Reality All that is meant in 
science by the " necessity " of the causal relation is that given 
the conditions the result follows, and not otherwise. In other 
words, if you assert the existence of the conditions, you are 
logically bound to assert the existence of the result. The 
constraint thus falls within ourselves, and is of a hypothetical 
kind. So long as your purpose is to think logically, you feel 
constraint or compulsion when, after asserting the condition, 
you seek for any reason to escape asserting the result. It is 
one of the conspicuous services of Hume to philosophy, that 
he for the first time brought out clearly this subjective 
character of the " necessity " of the causal relation, though it 
must be admitted that he went on to complicate his argu- 
ment by an admixture of error when he sought to base the 
necessity of the logical inference from Ground to Conse- 
quence on the psychological principle of Association. 

§ 1 1. Before closing our discussion of Causality, we must 
briefly take note of certain special difficulties by which the 
problem has been complicated in the systems of some eminent 
philosophers. A distinction has often been drawn between 
Transeunt and Immanent Causality. In so far as the changes 
oFs'tate of one thing are regarded as occasions of change of 
state in others, the relation has been technically called one of 
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Transeunt Causality ; the determination of a thing's change i 
of state by its own previous changes has, on the other hand,* 
been named Immanent Causality. As a consequence of 
this distinction, grave difficulties have arisen in connection 
with the notion of Transeunt Causality. Such Causality, ijt. i 
the determination of the changes of one thing by the changes f 
of others, is of course an essential feature in the pre-scientific . 
view of the world of experience as a multiplicity of interj 
acting things. 

For systematic Pluralism this conception inevitably pre- 
sents insoluble difficulties. For it is impossible to recon- 
cile the ultimate absolute independence of the various real 
things with the admission that the sequence of states in any 
one depends upon sequences of states in any of the others. 
If a plurality of things are ultimately independent of each 
other, it is manifest that each must form a complete whole, 
self-determined and containing the ground of its details 
entirely within itself. Conversely, if a thing cannot be 
explained by a principle of purely internal systematic con- 
nection, but requires for its complete explanation reference 
to an outside reality with which it stands in interconnection, 
its independence can be only partial. Hence Pluralism, in 
its more consistent forms, has always sought to deny the 
reality of Transeun t Causality, and to reduce all causal re- ^ 
lations to the internal determination of the states of a thing^ 
by its own previous states. Historically, the principal devices j| 
which have been adopted for this purpose are {a) Occasion- 1 
alism, and (d) the theory of a Pre-established Harmony. 

{a) Occasionalism, Occasionalism has appeared in the 
history of Philosophy as a professed solution of the special 
problem of the apparent interaction between body and mind, 
taken as two entirely disparate and independent realities, 
though it is equally applicable in a wider sense to the more 
general problem of the apparent connection of any two 
independent real things. The doctrine is most closely asso- 
ciated with the names of the Cartesians, Arnold Geulincx 
and N. Malebranche, but was in part also adopted by Berkeley 
as a consequence of his belief in the pure passivity of non- 
mental things. Starting from the Cartesian conception of 
mind and body as two entirely independent and disparate 
kinds of reality, Geulincx and Malebranche were confronted 
by the apparent fact that mental states lead to modifications 
of bodily state in voluntary motion, and vice versd^ bodily 
states determine the occurrence of mental states whenever a 
sensation follows upon a stimulus. 
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The " natural view of the world " unhesitatingly accepts 
these cases as instances of interaction or Transeunt Causality 
on exactly the same level as the origination of change of state 
in one body by change in another, and Descartes himself had 
acquiesced in this interpretation. But such a view, as his 
successors saw, is quite incompatible with the alleged dis- 
parateness and independence of the two orders of existence, 
the bodily and the mental. Geulincx and Malebranche 
accordingly took refuge in the doctrine that the interaction 
is only apparent. In reality there is a complete solution of 
continuity wherever the series of changes in the one order 
terminates and that in the other begins. What really happens, 
they taught, is that God adapts the one series to the other. 
On the occurrence of the bodily stimulus, God intervenes to 
produce the sensation or emotion which is required to har- 
monise our action with our environment. Similarly, on the 
occurrence of a volition, God interferes to set the correspond- 
ing movement going in our bodily organism. 

Thus the change in the one order is merely an occasion 
for the intervention of God, who is the actual cause of the 
corresponding change in the other. Within each order the 
series of changes once initiated are then supposed to be 
causally connected. The divine interference only comes in 
where the two orders come into contact. Berkeley adopted 
half of this doctrine without the complementary half. Inas- 
much as, according to him, physical or non-mental things are 
mere complexes of presentations, or, in his own terminology, 
" ideas," and ideas are purely inert, the real cause of every 
sensation must be God, who thus directly intervenes to give 
us an indication of the further sensations we shall receive 
according to the action we take on the present presentation. 
Transeunt Causality in the reverse direction, the immediate 
origination of bodily movement by volition, Berkeley seems 
to have admitted without criticism as a self-evident fact.^ 

It will not be necessary here to discuss the half-hearted 
version of Occasionalism adopted by Berkeley. It is clear 
that the admission of direct origination of bodily change by 
mental cannot be consistently combined with the denial of 
all Transeunt Causality in the reverse direction. If all physical 
existence, my own body included, is nothing more than an 
inert complex of presentations, it is just as hard to see how 

^ For the various views here summarised, see as original sources, Geulincx, 
Metafkysica Vera, Pars Prima, 5-8; Malebranche, Entreiiens sur la Meta- 
phystquc et sur la Religi<m, 7th dialogue ; Berkeley, New Theory of Vision, 
pp. 147, 148; Principles of Human Knowledge, ^ 25-33, 51-53, 57. 150; 
Second Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous, 
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it can be the recipient of mentally originated change as to 
see how it can originate mental change. What is not in any 
sense active cannot be passive, for passivity is simply repressed 
and thwarted activity. 

We confine ourselves, then, to Occasionalism of the 
thorough-going type. Now, against such Occasionalism there 
is the obvious objection that it transforms the whole course 
of our existence into one long succession of miracles, a point 
upon which Leibnitz is fond of insisting in his criticisms of 
Malebranche. And the doctrine is not really consistent with 
itself for two reasons, (i) It is clear that, according to any 
possible definition of Causation, the doctrine of Occasionalism 
involves causal interaction between Grod on the one hand 
and both the supposedly disparate orders of reality on the 
other. Changes in either order definitely determine the inter- 
vention of God to originate definitely determined changes 
in the other order. Thus Grod's internal determinations are 
at once causes and effects of changes in either order. But if, 
^^., a material change of state can be the cause of a deter- 
mination in God, the whole basis of the denial that a change 
in the material order can originate change in another order 
of reality, is swept away. The nett result of the theory is 
simply to re-establish the transeunt action of the two orders 
on each other by means of a roundabout circuit through the 
mind of God. 

What Geulincx and Malebranche really had in mind was 
the simple reflection that we cannot tell how a physical y^ 
change can bring about a mental change, or vice versd} But 
this problem is not advanced in the least by introducing God 
as a third factor. How a change in the one order can bring 
about a determination in the mind of God, and how again 
God brings about the corresponding change in the other 
order, are simply two insoluble problems of the same kind 
as that they were intended to explain. After the introduction 
of God as third factor in the causal process, the fact still 
remains as before, that certain definite changes in the one 
order ensue upon definite changes in the other, and this is 
precisely the fact which is denoted by the name of Transeunt 
Causality. 

Of course the problem would alter its character if God 
were conceived as another expression for the total system of 
Reality. The doctrine of Occasionalism would then become 
simply a statement of the view that no two things are really 

^ Geulincx expresses the principle in the following formula {ftp» ciL^ pt. i, 5) • 
quod nescis quomodo fiat, id non lacis. 
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independent, and that it is in virtue of their inclusion in a 
larger systematic whole that what we call separate things can 
influence each other. But, in spite of numerous passing 
utterances which point to this view, it is quite certain that 
Occasionalism was seriously intended by its authors as a 
solution of the problem of Causality on strictly traditional 
theistic lines. 

(2) A second defect of the doctrine lies in the failure of 
its originators to extend it to all cases of causal relation. It 
IS a mere prejudice when Geulincx and Malebranche allow 
themselves to assume that the sequence of physical change 
on preceding physical change, or mental change on preceding 
mental change, is more self-explanatory than the sequence of 
a mental change on a physical. In both cases we can ascer- 
tain that one state definitely follows a previous one ; in neither 
can we answer the ultimately unmeaning question, by what 
machinery this sequence is brought about. For any answer 
must obviously consist in the interpolation of an intermediate 
link, and with regard to the production of this intermediate 
link the same question arises, and thus we come to the in- 
definite regress, the invariable indication that we have been 
asking an unmeaning question. 

ip) The Pre-established Harmony, More philosophical 
was the attempt of Leibnitz to reconcile Pluralism with the 
apparent interaction of things. According to Leibnitz, every 
ultimately real thing or monad is a self-contained whole ; 
it contains, therefore, in itself the ground of the sequence of 
its own states. Hence there can be no real origination of 
change in one monad by the occurrence of change in 
another. The life of every monad must consist purely in 
the development of its own internal nature. As Leibnitz 
phrases it, there are no windows in the monads through which 
states and qualities* can fly from one to another. Yet some 
account must be taken of the apparent fact that, since the 
world of experience is not a chaos, the changes in one thing 
seem to be connected by definite law with the changes in others. 

Now, according to Leibnitz, this apparent interaction can 
only be accounted for, if we decline to tolerate the perpetual 
miracle of Occasionalism, by the theory of a Pre-established 
Harmony between monads. If the whole of the independent 
monads are of such a nature that each, while actually 
following the law of its own development, behaves in the 
way required by the internal development of all the rest, 
then, though each is really self-contained, there will be the 
appearance of interaction. Leibnitz illustrates the possibility 
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of such a harmony by the case of two clocks which keep 
time with each other, without either the actual regulation 
of the one by the other, or the maintenance of a connection 
between them, simply because each is properly constructed ; 
and again, by the case of a number of musicians playing from 
the same music but concealed from each other's observa- 
tion, who keep time and tune simply because each is play- 
ing his own score correctly. 

Probably this is the most satisfactory hypothesis which 
can be devised for the conciliation of apparent interaction 
with a radical Pluralism. But its logical defects are ap- 
parent on the face of it. When we ask to what the harmony 
between the internal states of the several monads is ultim- 
ately due, Leibnitz hesitates between two answers. It is 
due, according to one account, to the choice of God, who in 
His wisdom saw fit to establish the best of all the possible 
worlds. But at the same time it was God's recognition 
of the harmony between the monads of this special 
world-system which led Him to give it the preference 
over other antecedently possible systems, and to bring it 
rather than any other from mere possibility into actual 
existence. 

Now it seems clear that, if the creative activity of God 
is to be taken seriously, the relation of God to the system ^ 
must be one of Transeunt Causality. But if Transeunt^"" 
Causality is admitted in the single case of God's attitude 
towards the monads, it no longer seems obvious why it . 
should be denied as regards the attitudes of the monads^T"^ 
among themselves. For there is now at least one property 
of each monad of which the ground lies not in itself but in 
God, namely, its actual existence ; ^ and the principle that 
every monad is the ground of all its own properties once 
being deserted, there remains no further reason for denying 
interaction. If, on the other hand, we lay stress on the 
view that the harmony is no mere result of an arbitrary 
creative act, but is a property contained in the concept of 
the world of monads, thought of as merely possible, why 
may we not equally well think of a world of interacting and 
interconnected and therefore not ultimately independent 
things as possessing equal claims to realisation? The 
Pluralism of Leibnitz, from which his denial of Transeunt , 

^ Not that existence can intelligibly be treated as a property ; on this point 

Kant's famous criticism of the **ontological proof" seems conclusive. But 

from the point of view of Leibnitz it must 1^ imagined as an additional predicate, 

somehow added by the creative act of God to those already contained in the 

concept of the world as "possible.*' 
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Causality logically follows, seems to rest upon nothing better 
than uncriticised prejudices.^ 

§ 12. We may briefly indicate the view as to the problem 
of Transeunt Causality which is involved in our discussion 
of the causal postulate. For any purpose for which it is j^ 
possible and desirable to think of the world as a plurality- '^ 
of things, Transeunt Causality must be maintained. For 
precisely because the things in the world in the end form 
a connected system, the complete ground of the states of * 
a thing cannot lie in itself but only in the whole systemr ^ 
In any sense in which there are a plurality of things, and 
in which the principle of ground and consequence can be 
approximately represented by the causal determination 
of subsequent occurrences by anterior occurrences, we must 
be prepared to find that the states of one thing appear 
among the conditions of the subsequent states of other 
things. 

But again, since the apparently separate things are not 
entirely independent, but are the detailed self-expressionv^ 
of a single system, Transeunt Causality must in the end^ 
be appearance. Inasmuch as all interconnection between 
things depends upon their inclusion in the single system 
of Reality, it may be said that, when you take the whole into 
account, all Causality is ultimately immanent. But again, 
as we have already seen. Immanent Causality is an imperfect 1 
way of expressing the systematic connection of all existen€e--n 
according to the principle of Ground and Consequence, Fully 
thought out. Immanent Causality, as the determination of 
one state of the whole by a preceding state, is transformed 
into the concept of the interconnection of the various states 
by the purely logical principle that they form together the 
detailed expression of a single coherent principle of structure. 
And thus all Causality is finally imperfect appearance. 

A point of some interest is the following. As we have 

seen, only individual experiences can in the end possess 

A* the kind of relative independence and internal unity which 

y thought seeks to express in the notion of a thing. We may 

^ add ^at just in the degree to which any existence has this 

individuality, and thus forms a self-contained whole, will 

its behaviour have its ground within the thing itself. Hence 

the more completely individual a thing is, the more will the 

^ For Leibnitz's doctrine consult further, The Monadology^ etc,^ ofLeUmiz^ edit, 
by R. Latta, Introduction, pts. 2 and 3, and translations of Monadohgy^ New 
System of the Communication of Substances ^ with the First and Third Exptana- 
turns of the New System. Also see the elaborate critidsms of B. Russell, The 
Philosophy of Leibnii^ chap. 4 and following chapters. 
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conditions upon which its states depend appear when we 
apply the postulate of Causality, to be included in other 
states of the same thing. Thus the more individuality a 
thing has, the more fully will it appear to exhibit Immanent 
as distinguished from Transeunt Causality in its internal 
structure, that is, the less will be the modifications that 
structure undergoes in its intercourse with other things. 
If we like to denote the maintenance of unchanged internal 
structure against instigations to change from without by 
the term "empirical activity," we may express our result 
by saying that the more individual a thing is, the more 
empirically active it is. 

When we come to deal with the special problems of 
moral and social life, we shall have to face further questions 
as to the connection of causal determination with moral 
freedom and responsibility, and again with conscious pur- 
posive action for ends. Our previous discussion will then 
be found to have cleared the way for these more complex 
questions, by removing the difficulties which arise when the 
causal postulate is mistaken for an axiomatic principle of the 
interpretation of the systematic nature of Reality. 

Consult further: — B. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic^ 
pp. 164, 165 ; Logic^ vol. i. p. 253 ff., vol. it p. 212 ff.; F, H. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ chaps. 5 (Motion and 
Change), 6 (Causation), 7 (Activity), 8 (Things) ; H. Lotze, 
Metaphysicy bk i. chaps. 4 (Becoming and Change), 5 (Nature 
of Physical Action); L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge^ 
pt. 2, chaps. 8, 1 5 (for discussion of " Plurality " of Causes) ; 
Karl Pearson, Grammar of Science^ chaps. 3 and 4 ; B. 
Russell, Philosophy of Leibniz^ chaps. 4, 1 1 (Pre-established 
Harmony) ; James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ pt. 
I, lectures 2-6; Hume's famous discussion of Causation 
{Treatise of Human Nature^ bk. L pt. 3, §§ 3-iS) seems to 
me to have lost little of its value, and to be still perhaps the 
most important single contribution of modern Philosophy 
to the systematic discussion of Causality. 



BOOK III 

COSMOLOGY— THE INTERPRETATION 

OF NATURE 

CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 

§ I. Distinction between the experimental sciences and a Philosophy of 
Nature and Mind. The former concerned .with the description, the latter 
with the interpretation, of facts. § 2. Cosmology is the critical examination 
of the special characteristics of the physical order. Its main problems are : 
(i) the problem of the nature of Material Existence ; (2) problem of the 
justification of the concept of the Mechanical Uniformity of Nature ; (3) 
problems of Space and Time ; (4) problem of the Si^;nificance of Evolution ; 
(5) problem of the Place of descnptive Physical Science in the System of 
Human Knowledge. 

§ I. In our two remaining Books we shall have to deal 
with the more elementary of the problems created by the 
apparent existence of two orders of Reality, a physical and 
a psychical, which again at least seem to stand in reciprocal 
interaction. In the present Book we shall discuss some 
of the leading characteristics which everyday thought and 
scientific thought respectively assign to the physical order, 
and shall ask how these characteristics compare with those 
we have seen ground to ascribe to Reality, i^. we shall 
attempt to form a theory of the place of physical existence 
in the whole system of Reality. In the Fourth Book we 
shall discuss in the same way some of the leading charac- 
teristics of the psychical order as currently conceived, and 
the nature of its connection with the physical order. Our 
treatment of these topics will necessarily be imperfect and 
elementary for more reasons than one : not only are the 
facts of which some account must be taken so numerous 
and complicated that they would require for their mastery 
something like an encyclopaedic acquaintance with the 

whole range of the experimental sciences, physical and 

101 
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psychological, but their adequate interpretation, especially 
on the cosmological side, would demand a familiarity with 
the ultimate foundations of mathematical theory which is 
rarely possessed either by the experimentalist or by the 
metaphysician. The utmost we can hope to accomplish in 
this part of our work is to establish one or two broad results 
as regards general principles : any suggestions we may make 
as to the details of interpretation must be avowedly tentative. 

We must be careful to distinguish the task of a Philo- 
sophy of Nature and a Philosophy of Mind from those of 
the experimental sciences which deal directly with the fact 
of the physical and psychical orders. The fundamental I 
business of the latter is, as we have already seen, the / 
discovery of descriptive formulae by the aid of which the j 
various processes which make up the physical and psychical/ 
orders may be depicted and calculated. The fewer and 
simpler these formulae, the more they economise the labour 
of calculation, the more completely do the experimental 
sciences perform the work for which we look to them. And 
so long as our formulae adequately accomplish this work of 
calculation, it is indifferent for the experimental sciences 
whether the language in which they are couched represents 
a "reality" or not. The "atoms," "forces," and "ethers" 
of our physical, the "sensations" of our psychological 
formulae, might be as purely symbolic creations of our own 
imagination as the " imaginary quantities " of mathematics, 
without their unreality in any way interfering with their 
scientific usefulness. In the words of an eminent physicist, 
" the atomic theory plays a part in physics similar to that / 
of certain auxiliary concepts in mathematics, . , . although / 
we represent vibrations by the harmonic formula, the .' 
phenomena of cooling by exponentials, falls by squares of ' \ 
times, etc., no one will fancy that vibrations in themselves 
have anything to do with the circular functions, or the 
motion of falling bodies with squares " (Mach, Science of 
Mechanics^ p. 492). When it is asserted that the useful- 
ness of a scientific hypothesis, such as, ^^., the atomic theory 
or the hypothesis of the existence of an etherial undulating 
medium, of itself proves the real existence of things corre- 
sponding to the concepts employed by the hypothesis, the 
same fallacy is committed as when it is contended that if an 
algebraical calculus is generally capable of geometrical inter- 
pretation, every step in its operations must be interpretable. 

The work of the Philosophy of Nature and of Mind only 
begins where that of the experimental sciences leaves off. 
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Its data are not particular facts, as directly amassed by 
experiment and observation, but the hypotheses used by ^ 
experimental science for the co-ordination and description of 
those facts. And it examines these hypotheses, not with the 
object of modifying their structure so as to include new facts, 
or to include the old facts in a simpler form, but purely for 
the purpose of estimating their value as an account of 
ultimately real existence. Whether the hypotheses are 
adequate as implements for the calculation of natural pro- 
cesses is a question which Philosophy, when it understands 
its place, leaves entirely to the special sciences ; whether they . 
can claim to be more than useful formulae for calculation, i,e, \ 
whether they give us knowledge of ultimate Reality, is a 
problem which can only be dealt with by the science which 
systematically analyses the meaning of reality, ue. by Meta- 
physics. We may perhaps follow the usage of some recent ■ 
writers in marking this difference of object by a difference 
in terminology, and say that the goal of experimental science 
is the Description of facts, the goal of Metaphysics their 
Interpretation. The difference of aim is, however, not 
ultimate. Description of facts, when once we cease to be 
content with such description as will subserve the purpose , 
of calculation and call for description of the fact as it really 
is, of itself becomes metaphysical interpretation, 
f The chief danger against which we must guard in this 
■ part of our metaphysical studies is that of expecting too — )~ 
\ much from our science. We could never, of course, hope for 
such a complete interpretation of facts as might be possible 
to omniscience. At most we can only expect to see in a 
general way how the physical and again how the psychical 
order must be thought of if our view as to the ultimate 
structure of Reality is sound. For an exact understanding I 
of the way in which the details of physical and psychical I 
existence are woven into the all-embracing pattern of the I 
real, we must not look. And the value of even a general 
interpretation will of course depend largely upon our famili- 
arity with the actual use the various sciences make of their 
hypotheses. With the best goodwill in the world we cannot 
hope to avoid all misapprehensions in dealing with the con- 
cepts of sciences with which we have no practical familiarity. 
Though this general caution is at least equally applicable 
to the amateur excursions of the student whose mental 
training has been confined to some special group of experi- 
mental sciences into the field of metaphysical criticism, it 
would be a good rule for practice if every student of 

^3 
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Metaphysics would consider it part of his duty to make 
himself something more than an amateur in at least one 
branch of empirical science ; probably Psychology, from its 
historical connection with philosophical studies, presents 
unique advantages for this purpose. And conversely, no « 
specialist in experimental science should venture on ultimate 
metaphysical construction without at least a respectable . 
acquaintance with the principles of Logic, an acquaintance / 
hardly to be gained by the perusal of Jevons's Elementary j 
Lessons with a supplement of Mill. 

§ 2. Cosmology, then, means the critical examination of 
the assumptions involved in the recognition of the physical 
as a distinct order of existence, and of the most general 
hypotheses employed by popular thought and scientific 
reflection respectively for the description of specially physical 
existence. It is clear that this very recognition of a dis- 
tinction between the physical and other conceivable forms of 
existence implies a degree of reflective analysis more ad- 
vanced than that embodied in the naive pre-scientific view 
with which we started in our last two chapters. In the 
simple conception of the world of existence as consisting of 
the changing states of a plurality of interacting things, there 
was not as yet any ground for a distinction between the 
psychical and the purely physical. That there really exists 
a widespread type of thought for which this distinction has 
never arisen, is put beyond doubt by the study of the psych- . 
ology of the child and the savage. Both, as we know, draw no 
hard-and-fast line between the animated and the inanimate, ' 
and the savage, in his attempts to account for the phenomena ' 
of life, does so habitually by supposing the physical organism 
to be tenanted by one or more lesser organisms of the samei 
order of existence. The "soul" he ascribes to things is] 
simply a smaller and consequently less readily percept- 
ible body within the body. 

For civilised men this conception of all existence as being 
of the same order, an order which we might describe from 
our own more developed standpoint as at once animated 
and physical, has become so remote and inadequate, that we 
find it hard to realise how it can ever have been universally t 
accepted as self-evident truth. Physical science, and under/ 
its guidance the current thought of civilised men, has comcj 
to draw a marked distinction between the great majority of/ 
sensible things, which it regards as purely physical, and aJ 
minority which exhibit the presence of "consciousness."' 
Thus has arisen a theory of the division of existence into 
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two great orders, the physical and the psychical, which so 
dominates our ordinary thought about the world, that all 
the efforts of philosophers, both spiritualist and materialist, 
to reduce the two orders once more to one seem powerless 
to make any impression on the great majority of minds. 

When we ask what are the distinguishing marks of the 
physical order as currently conceived, the precise answer we 
obtain will depend on the degree of scientific attainments 
possessed by the person to whom our question is addressed. 
But in the main both current science and everyday thought, 
so far as it has reflected on the problem, would probably 
agree as -to the following points, {a) Physical existence is 
purely material or non-mental^ or again is unconscious. The 
J^-'exact significance of these predicates is probably rarely 
I clear even to those who make the freest use of them. On 
the face of it, such epithets convey only the information that 
existence of the physical kind differs in some important 
respect from existence of a mental kind ; the nature of the 
difference they leave obscure. Reflection, however, may 
throw some light on the matter. 

The distinction between persons and animals on the one 
side and mere things on the other seems to rest in the last 
resort on an important practical consideration. Among the 
things which, according to the naYve Realism of the pre- 
scientific theory, form my environment, there are some which 
regularly behave in much the same general way in response 
to very different types of behaviour on my own part There 
are others again which behave differently towards me accord- 
ing to the differences in my behaviour towards them. In 
other words, some things exhibit special individual pur- 
poses, dependent in various ways on the nature of my own 
individual purposes, others do not. Hence for practice it 
becomes very important to know what things can be 
counted on always to exhibit the same general type of 
behaviour, and what cannot, but require individual study 
before I can tell how they will respond to different pur- i 
posive behaviour of my own. It is on this practigal J 
difference that the distinction of mental and conscious 
from purely physical and unconscious existence seems to 
be based. We shall probably not be far wrong in inter- 
preting the unconsciousness of purely material existence to 
mean that it exhibits no traces of purposive individuality, or 
at least none that we can recognise as such. More briefly, 
the physical order consists of the things which do "not 
manifest recognisable individuality. 
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(Ji) Closely connected with this peculiarity is a second. 
The physical order is made up of events which conform 
rigidly to certain universal Laws, This is an obvious con- 
sequence of its lack of purposive individuality. The elements 
of which it is composed, being devoid of all purposive 
character of their own, always behave in the same surround- 
ings in the same regular uniform way. Hence we can 
formulate precise general Laws of their behaviour. Origin- 
ally, no doubt, this uniformity of the physical order is / 
thought of as a point of contrast with the irregular be- / 
haviour of purposive beings, who respond differently to the / 
same external surroundings according as their own internal/ 
purposes vary. With the growth of Psychology as an ex-^ 
perimental science of mental processes there inevitably arises 
the tendency to extend this concept of uniform conformity 
with general Law to the processes of the psychical order, 
and we are then confronted by the famous problem how to 
reconcile scientific law with human "freedom." The same 
antithesis between the apparently regular and purposeless 
behaviour of the elements of the physical order and the 
apparently irregular and purposive behaviour of the members 
of the psychical order is also expressed by saying that the I 
sequence of events in the physical order is mechanically 
determined by the principle of Causality, whereas that of the 
psychical order is teleological^ ije. determined by reference to 
end or purpose. 

{c) Every element of the physical order fills a position in 
space and in time. Hence any metaphysical problems about^. 
the nature of space and time are bound to affect our view"^"*^ 
of the nature of the physical order. Here, again, there is a 
point of at least possible contrast between the physical and 
the psychical. As the accumulation of experience makes it 
increasingly clearer that the bodies of my fellow-men and my 
own body, in so far as it is an object perceived like others by 
the organs of the special senses, exhibit in many respects the 
same conformity to certain general laws, and are composed 
of the same constituent parts as the rest of the sensible 
world, such animated bodies of purposive agents have to be 
included along with the rest of sensible existence in the 
physical order. The individual's purposive individuality has 
now to be thought of as residing in a distinct factor in his 
composition of a kind foreign to the physical order, and 
therefore imperceptible by the senses, i,e, as a mind or soul 
or stream of consciousness in the current psychological sense. 
Such a mind or soul or stream of consciousness is then 
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usually regarded as not filling a series of positions in space, ^ 
and sometimes as not filling a series of positions in time. 

(d) The physical order, as thus finally constituted by the 
introduction of the concept of an imperceptible soul or mind, 
now comprises all sensible existence* as an aggregate of 
events in time and space, linked together by the principle of 
Causality, and exhibiting conformity with general law. To 
this conception recent science has made an important addi- 
tion in the notion of a continuous evolution or development 
as manifesting itself throughout the series. So that we '| 
may ultimately define the physical order as a body of events | 
occupying position in time and space, conforming to general \ 
laws with rigid and undeviating uniformity, and exhibiting , 
continuous evolution.^ ^ 

From these general characteristics of the physical order, 
as conceived by current science and current popular thought, 
arise the fundamental problems of Cosmology. We have to 
discuss — (i) the real nature of material existence, ue. the 
ultimate significance of the distinction between the two 
orders, and the possibility of reducing them to one ; (2) the 
justification for the distinction between mechanical and teleo- 
logical processes, and for the conception of the physical 
order as rigidly conformable to uniform law ; (3) the leading 
difficulties of the conceptions of time and space, and their 
bearing on the degree of reality to be ascribed to the 
physical order ; (4) the philosophical implications of the 
application of the notion of evolution or development to the 
events of the physical order ; (5) finally, we ought perhaps 
to deal very briefly and in a very elementary fashion with 
the problem of the real position of descriptive physical 
science as a whole in its relation to the rest of human 
knowledge. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chap. 26 (pp. 496-497, 1st ed.) ; H. Lotze, Outlines of Meta- 
physic, pp. 77-79 ; J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics y 
bk. iii. chap. 2; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
lect. I. 

^ I.e, existence of the same kind as that perceived by the senses, whether 
actually so perceived or not. In this sense the solid impenetrable extended atoms 
of Newton or Locke are ** sensible" existence, inasmuch as their properties are 
the same in kind as certain perceptible properties of larger masses, though they 
are not themselves actually perceptible. 

* Of course the evolution must be mere subjective appearance if, as is some- 
times assumed, the processes of the physical order are one and all purely 
mechanical. But this only shows that the current concept of the physical order 
is not free from inconsistencies. 




CHAPTER II 

THE PROBLEM OF MATTER 

§ I. The physical order, because dependent for its perceived qualities on the 
sense-organs of the percipient, must be the appearance of a more ulti- 
mate reality which is non - physical. § 2. Berkeley's criticism is fatal to 
the identification of this reality with ** material substance/' The logical 
consequence of Berkeley's doctrine that the esse of sensible things \&percipi 
would be the subjectivist view that the physical order is only a complex of 
presentations. § 3. But this is clearly not the case with that part of the 
physical order which consists of the bodies of my fellow-men. These have 
an existence, as centres of feeling, over and above their existence as 
presentations to mv senses. § 4. As the bodies of my fellows are connected 
m one system with the rest of the physical order, that order as a whole 
must have the same kind of reality which belongs to them. It must be 
the presentation to our sense of a system or complex of systems of ex- 
periencing subjects ; the apparent absence of life and purpose from inorganic 
nature must be due to our inability to enter into a direct communion of 
interest with its members. § 5. Some consequences of this view. 

§ I. In the preceding chapter we have very briefly in- 
dicated the nature of the steps by which reflective thought 
comes to distinguish sharply between a physical and a 
psychical order of existence. The physical order, when the 
concept has been brought into its complete shape by the 
inclusion of my own body and all its parts, is thought of as 
a system comprising all the bodies in the universe, that is, 
all the existences which are of the same kind as those which 
I directly perceive by means of the special senses.* Now, 
with regard to the whole physical order thus conceived two 
things seem fairly obvious upon the least reflection, that 
it does not depend for its existence upon the fact of my 
actually perceiving it, and that it does depend upon my 
perception for all the qualities and relations which I find in 

^ This definition of the physical order approximates very closely to that 

adopted by Prof. Munsterberg in his Crundzuge der Psycholone^ vol. i. pp. 65-77. • 

Prof. MUnsterberg defines a physical fact as one which is directly accessible to | 

the perception of a plurality of sentient individuals, as opposed to the psychical { 

fact which can be directly experienced only by one individual . It must be . 

remembered, of course, that my body as directly experienced in ''common 1 

sensation" and *' emotional mood'' belongs to the psycnical order. It is only \ 
my body as perceptible by other men that is a member of the physical order. 

196 
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it. Its that appears independent of the percipient, but its 
wtiaty on the other hand, essentially dependent on and 
relative to the structure of the perceiving organ. As we 
have already seen, the familiar experience of the variations 
in perception which accompany differences in the permanent 
structure or temporary functioning of the organs of sense 
led, very early in the history of Philosophy, to the recogni- 
tion of this relativity, so far as the so-called "secondary" 
qualities, ue, those which can only be perceived by one 
special sense-organ, are concerned. We have also seen 
sufficiently (in Bk. II. chap. 4) that the same consideration 
holds equally good of those " primary " qualities which are 
perceptible by more senses than one, and have probably for 
that reason been so often supposed to be unaffected by this 
relativity to a perceiving organ. 

Without wasting the reader's time by unnecessary 
repetition of our former reasoning, it may be worth while 
to point out here how this thorough-going relativity of the 
qualities of the physical order to a percipient organ leads 
directly to the indefinite regress, the apparently invariable 
consequence of all contradictions in Metaphysics, when we 
try to take those qualities as independently real. I perceive 
the properties of physical existence by special sense-organs, 
and the properties as perceived are conditioned by the 
structure of those organs. But each sense-organ is itself 
a member of the physical order, and as such is perceived by 
and dependent for its perceived qualities upon another organ. 
This second sense-organ in its turn is also a member of the 
physical order, and is perceived by a third, or by the first 
organ again. And there is no end to this mutual de- I 
pendence. The physical order, as a whole, must be a I 
" state " of my nervous system, which is itself a part of that^-f* 
order. We shall see more fully in our final Book, when we 
come to discuss the problem of Mind and Body, that this 
contradiction is an inevitable result of the inconsistency 
involved in the inclusion of gxy own body in the physical 
order, an inconsistency whfefh is, in its turn, a necessary 
consequence of the hard-and-fast separation of the two orders 
of existence.^ 

^ Cf. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ chap. 22, pp. 260-267 (ist ed.). 
The attempts which have been made to exempt "primary" qualities from this 
relativity ao not seem to demand serious criticism. The argument in the text 
applies as directly to extension and shape as to colour or smell. It is not de- 
fensible to contend, as Mr. Hobhouse does, that qualities, whether primary or 
secondary, depend on the percipient organ only for ^€vl perception^ not for their 
existence. The contention rests upon taking two aspects of experience which 
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Considerations of this kind have led to the general 
recognition that the physical order must be regarded as 
phenomenal, as the manifestation to sense-perception of a 
reality which is in its own nature inaccessible to sense- 
perception, and therefore, in the strictest sense of the words, 
not physical. When we ask, however, how this non-physical f 
reality of which the physical order is the phenomenal / 
manifestation to our senses, is to be thought of, we find our-^^ 
selves at once plunged into the same difficulties which we 
have already met, in a more general form, in discussing th^ 
concept of Substance. Popular thought, and science so faJ* 
as it is content to accept the notions of popular thought 
without criticism, have commonly fallen back on the idea 
of the non-phenomenal ground of the physical order as- 
an unperceived "substratum." To this substratum it has 
given the name of matter^ and has thus interpreted the 
physical order as the effect produced by the causal action 
of an unperceived matter upon our sense-organs, or rather, 
to speak with more precision, upon their unknown material 
substratum. Frequently, as might have been expected, the 
attempt has been made to identify this substratum with those 
of the known qualities of the physical order which appear 
least liable to modification with the varying states of the 
percipient organs, and lend themselves most readily to 
measurement and calculation, the so-called "primary" 
qualities of mechanical science. This is the standpoint ! 
adopted by Newton and, in the main, by Locke, and largely i 
through the influence of their work still remains the most | 
familiar to the ordinary English mind. But the incon-' 
sistencies we have already found inherent in such a con- 
ception of Substance as is here presupposed, so inevitably 
make themselves felt upon any serious examination, that 
the doctrine regularly appears in the history of thought as 
a mere temporary halting - place in the advance to the 
more radical notion of matter as the entirely unknown 
non-phenomenal substratum of the sensible properties of 
bodies. 

§ 2. This latter notion is again manifestly open to all 
the objections previously brought against the more general 
concept of substance as an unknown substratum or support 

are always given together, the thai and the what of a sense-content, and arguing 
that because these two aspects of a single whole can be distinguished, therefore 
the one can exist in actual separation from the other. It would be quite as 
logical to infer by the same method and from the same premisses that there can be 
a perceptive state without any content, as that the contents can exist, as we know 
them, apart from the state. 
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same explanation would, of course, have to be invoked to 
account for the existence of physical realities which no 
human subject perceives.^ 

It is fairly obvious that the two halves of Berkeley's 
theory will not fit together into a coherent whole. If tfie 
whole esse of physical things is merely percipi^ there can be no 
reason why I should suppose them to exist at all except in 
so far as and so long as they are presented to my perception. 
The whole hypothesis of an omnipresent divine perception 
which remains aware of the contents that have vanished 
from my own perception, thus becomes purely gratuitous. It 
also labours under the disadvantage of being, on Berkeley's 
theory, internally inconsistent. For if it is necessary to 
invoke the agency of God to account for the occurrence of 
presentations to my experience, it is not clear why we have 
not to suppose a second deity who causes the series of pre-, 
sentations in the experience of God, and so on indefinitely. 
On the other hand, if God's experience may be taken as 
uncaused, it is not clear why my own experience might not 
have been taken so in the first instance, and the introduction 
of God into the theory avoided. Thus the logical outcome 
of the doctrine that the esse of physical things is merely 
percipi^ would have been either Solipsism, the doctrine 
according to which I have no certain knowledge of any 
existence except my own, everything else being a mere 
state or modification of myself; or the Humian scepticism, 
which resolves my own existence, as well as that of the 
external world, into a mere sequence of fleeting mental 
processes. Conversely, if I have adequate reason to believe 
that any member of the physical order whatever is more 
than a presentation, and has an existence in some sense 
independent of my perception, I have no right to declare of 
any member of that order, unless for special reasons, that its 
being consists merely in being perceived. 

§ 3. Why, then, did Berkeley, as a matter of fact, accept 
neither the solipsist nor the sceptical conclusion ? Why does 
he, after all, credit the members of the physical order with 
an existence independent of the fact of my perceiving them, 
and thus introduce a patent contradiction into his system ? 
It is not hard to see the reasons by which he must have 
been influenced. The whole physical order cannot be 

* See particularly the detailed statement of his contention and the elaborate 
examination of objections in the Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous^ 
which form a commentary on the briefer exposition of Principles of Human 
Knowledge^ §§ i-134. 
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dismissed as a mere subjective illusion, because there are* 
some members of it which undoubtedly have an existence 
independent of the fact of being perceived by my sense- f 
organs. Such members are my own body and the bodies j 
of my fellow-men. 

Both my own body and those of my fellow-men, as they 
are perceived by the various special senses, belong to the 
physical order, and share its qualities. But over and above 
its existence as a member of the perceived physical order, 
my own body has further another quite different kind of 
existence. It is, in so far as I perceive its parts, as I do 
other bodily existence, by the sensations of the various 
special sense-organs, a complex of presentations, like every- 
thing else in the physical world. But my body is not merely 
an object presented to me by the organs of the special senses ; 
it is also something which I feel as a whole in common 
or organic sensation, and in the changing organic thrills of 
my various emotional moods. This unique feeling of my 
body as a whole accompanies every moment of my conscious 
life and gives each its peculiar tone, and there seems to be 
no doubt that it forms the foundation of the sense of 
personal identity. If we recollect the essentially teleological 
character of feeling, we shall be inclined to say that my body 
as thus apprehended is nothing other than myself as a striv- 
ing purposive individual, and that my experience of it is 
the same thing as the experience of my purposive attitudes 
towards my environment. It is, in fact, this experience 
of my body as apprehended by immediate feeling, that 
Psychology describes as the " subject " of the various " mental 
states " of which it formulates the laws. For Metaphysics, 
it does not seem too much to say, this double existence of 
my own body, as a presented object about which I have 
knowledge in the same way as about everything else, and 
as an immediately felt unity, affords the key to the whole 
problem of the " independent " existence of a reality beyond 
my own presentations. To see how this comes about, we 
must first consider the influence it has on our conception 
of one very special part of the physical order, the bodies of 
our fellows. 

The bodies of our fellow-men are, of course, from one 
point of view complexes of presentations which we receive 
through our sense-organs ; so far their esse^ as Berkeley would 
have said, is percipu But all practical communion with my 
fellows through the various institutions of society is based 
upon the conviction that, over and above their existence as 
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presentation-complexes, or contents of my perceptive states, 
the bodies of my fellows have the same kind of existence as 
directly apprehended in immediate feeling which I ascribe 
to my own. In other words, all practical life is a mere illusion, 
unless my fellow-men are, like myself, centres of purposive 
experience. By the existence independent of my own per- 
ception which I ascribe to them, I mean precisely existence 
as feeling purposive beings. Hence, unless all social life is 
an illusion, there is at least one part of the physical order, 
external to myself, of which the esse is not mere percipi, but 
percipere^ or rather sentire. If my fellow-men are more than 
complexes of presentations or " ideas in my head," then the 
subjectivist reduction of all reality to states of my "con- 
sciousness " breaks down, at least for this part of the physical 
order. Hence the acceptance or rejection of the subjectivist 
theory will ultimately depend on the nature of the evidence 
for the independent existence of human feelings and purposes 
beyond my own. 

On what grounds, then, do we attributesuch "independent " 
existence as experiencing subjects to our fellows ? Accord- 
ing to the current subjectivist explanation, we have here a 
conclusion based on the argument from the analogy between^ 
the structure of my own body, as presented in sense - per- 
ception, and those of others. I infer that other men have 
a mental life like my own, because of the visible resem- 
blances between their physical structure and my own, and 
this inference receives additional support from every fresh 
increase in our anatomical and physiological knowledge of 
the human frame. But, being an argument from analogy, it 
can never amount to a true scientific induction, and the 
existence of human experience,^not my own, must always 
remain for the subjectivist a probability and can never 
become a certainty. 

I am convinced that this popular and superficially . 
plausible view is radically false, and that its logical con- / 
sequence, the belief that the real existence of our fellows is ' 
less certain than our own, is a grave philosophical error. , 
That the argument from analogy is no sufficient basis for 
the belief in human experience beyond my own, can easily 
be seen from the following considerations :— (i) As ordinarily 
stated, the data of the supposed inference do not actually 
exist. For what I perceive is not, as the subjectivist 
assumes, three terms — my own mental life, my own ana- 
tomical structure, and the anatomy of my neighbour, but 
two, my own mental life and my neighbour's anatomy. If 
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I cannot be sure of the reality of my neighbour's experience 
until I have compared the anatomy and physiology of his 
organism with that of my own, I shall have to remain in 
doubt at least until science can devise a mechanism by 
which I can see my own nervous system. At present one 
of the terms on which the analogical argument is said to be 
based, namely, my own internal physical structure, has to be 
mostly taken on trust. It would be little less than the truth 
to invert the subjectivist's position, and say that, until science 
can devise means for seeing our own brains, we infer the re- 
semblance of our own anatomy to our neighbour's from the 
previously known resemblance of his inner experience and ours. 

(2) And even supposing this difficulty already sur- 
mounted, as it conceivably will be in the future, there is a 
still more serious flaw in tiie presumed analogical inference. 
If I once have good ground for the conviction that similarity 
of inner experience is attended by similarity of physical 
structure, then of course I can in any special case treat the 
degree of structural resemblance between one organism and 
another as a sufficient reason for inferring a like degree of 
resemblance between the corresponding inner experiences. 
But upon what grounds is the general principle itself based ? 
Obviously, if my own inner experience is the only one known 
to me originally, I have absolutely no means of judging whether 
the external resemblances between my own organism and 
yours afford reason for crediting you with an inner experience 
like my own or not. If the inference by analogy is to have 
any force whatever in a particular case, I must already know 
independently that likeness of outward form and likeness of 
inner experience at least in some cases go together. The 
plausibility of the usual subjectivist account of the way in 
which we come to ascribe real existence to our fellows, is 
simply due to its tacitly ignoring this vital point. 

How, then, do we actually learn the existence of feeling 
purposive experience outside our own? The answer is 
obvious. We learn it by the very same process by which 
we come to the clear consciousness of ourselves. It is a 
pure blunder in the subjectivist psychology to assume that 
somehow the fact of my own existence as a centre of ex- 
perience is a primitive revelation. It is by the process of 
putting our purposes into act that we come to be aware of 
them as our purposes, as the meaning of our lives, the secrets 
^of what we want of the world. And, from the very fact of 
mr existence in a society, every step in the execution of a 
purpose or the satisfaction of a want involves the adjustment 
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of our own purposive acts to those of the other members of 
our social whole. To realise your own ends, you have to 
take note of the partly coincident, partly conflicting, ends of 
your social fellows, precisely as you have to take note of 
your own. You cannot come to the knowledge of the one 
without coming by the same route and in the same degree 
to the knowledge of the other. Precisely because our lives 
and purposes are not self-contained, self-explaining wholes, 
we cannot possibly know our own meaning except in so far 
as we know the meaning of our immediate fellows. Self- 
knowledge, apart from the knowledge of myself as a being 
with aims and purposes conditioned by those of like beings 
in social relations with myself, is an empty and senseless 
word. 

The recent psychological studies of the part which 
imitation plays in all learning makes this result still more 
palpably manifest. For they reveal the fact that, to an 
enormous extent, it is by first repeating without conscious 
aim of its own the significant purposive acts of others that a 
child first comes to behave with conscious significance itself. 
It is largely by learning what others mean when they utter 
a word or execute a movement that the child comes to know 
his own meaning in using the same word or performing the 
same movement Thus we may confidently say that the 
reality of purposive significant experience which is not my 
own is as directly certain as the reality of my own experience, 
and that the knowledge of both realities is inevitably gained 
together, as the process of coming to clear insight into my 
own practical aims and interests. The inner experience of 
my fellows is indubitably real to the same degree as my 
own, because the very existence of my own purposive life 
is meaningless apart from the equal existence of theirs.^ 

§ 4. We may now apply the results obtained in the 
previous section to the general question as to the "in- 
dependent" existence of the physical order. In doing so 
we observe two consequences of the highest importance, 
(i) Now that we have found that at least a part of that 

^ See the fuller exposition of this line of argument in Royce, Studies in Good 
and Evil y essay on '' Nature, Consciousness and Self-Consciousness," to which I 
am largely indebted throughout the present chapter, and for a detailed criticism 
of the alleged ** analogical" inference the closely related reasoning of my own 
essay on ** Mind and Nature" in International Journal of Ethics ^ October 1902. 
The similar but briefer criticism in Royce, The World and the Individual^ 
Second Series, lecture 4, " Physical and Social Reality," p. 170, I had not had 
the opportunity to study when the above was written. For the whole subject of 
imitation, see m particular Professor Baldwin's Mental Development in the Child 
and the Race, 
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order, namely, the bodies of our fellow-men, are not mere 
complexes of presentations in our own experience, but have 
a further existence as themselves experiencing subjects, and 
are so far "independent" of their actual presentation in 
our own experience, we can no longer conclude, from the 
dependence of the physical order for its sensible proper- 
ties upon presentation to ourselves, that it has no further 
existence of its own. If one part of that order, which as 
presented stands on the same footing with the rest, and is, 
like it, dependent on presentation for its sensible properties, 
is certainly known to be more than a mere presentation- 
complex, the same may at least be true of other parts. We 
can no longer assert of any part of the physical order, 
without special proof, that its esse is vatxtXy percipi. 

We may go a step further. Not only may other parts I 
of the physical order possess a reality beyond the mere fact * 
of being presented to our sense-perception, but they must \ 
For {a) we have to take note, for the obtaining of our own ' 
practical ends, of the factors in our material environment 
precisely as we have to take note of the purposive behaviour 
not our own which forms our social environment Just as 
our own inner life has no coherent significance except as 
part of a wider whole of purposive human life, so human 
society as a system of significant conduct directed to the 
attainment of ends,- cannot be understood without reference 
to its non-human surroundings and conditions. To under- 
stand my own experience, reference must be made to the 
aims, ideals, beliefs, etc. of the social whole in which I am a 
member ; and to understand these, reference has again to be 
made to geographical, climatic, economical, and other con- 
ditions. Thus of the physical order at large, no less than of 
that special part of it which consists of the bodies of my 
fellows, it is true to say that its existence means a great 
deal more than the fact of its presentation. Unperceived 
physical existence must be real if I am myself real, because 
my own inner life is unintelligible without reference to it 

{V) This conclusion is further strengthened by the evidence 
supplied by the various sciences, that human life forms part 
of a great system characterised by evolution or develop- 
ment. If one part of a connected historical development is 
more than a complex of presentations, the other stages of 
that development cannot possibly be mere presentation- 
complexes. Against any " Idealism " which is mere Sub- 
jectivism or Presentationism calling itself by a less suspicious 
name, it would be a sound and fair argument to contend 
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that it reduces evolution to a dream, and must therefore'*^ 
be false.^ 

It cannot, then, be true of the physical order as a whole, 
that it has no reality beyond the fact of its presentation to 
my senses. Elements in it not so presented must yet have 
reality, inasmuch as my own inner life requires the re- 
cognition of their reality as a fundamental condition of the 
realisation of my own " subjective " ends. As the facts of 
hallucination, "suggestion," and subjective sensation show, 
what appears to us as an element in the physical order may 
sometimes have no reality beyond the fact of its appearance ; 
there may be presented contents of which it would be true 
to say that their esse is percipu But the very possibility of 
distinguishing such hallucinatory presentations from Others 
as illusory, is enough to prove that this cannot be true of 
the whole physical order. It is precisely because physical 
existence in general is something more than a collective 
hallucination, that we are able in Psychology to recognise 
the occurrence of such hallucinations. As has been already 
observed, you are never justified in dismissing an apparent 
fact of the physical order as mere presentation without any 
further reality behind it, unless you can produce special 
grounds for making this inference based upon the circum- 
stances of the special case. 

(2) The second important consequence of our previous 
conclusion is this, — We have now seen what was really 
meant, in the crucial case of our fellow-men, by maintaining 
an existence " independent " of the fact of presentation to our 
sense-organs. Their " independent " existence meant exist- 
ence as centres of experience, as feeling, purposive beings. 
The whole concept of "independent" existence was thus 
social in its origin. We have also seen that the grounds on 
which an " independent " existence must be ascribed to the 
rest of the physical order are essentially of the same kind as 
those on which we asserted the " independent " existence of 
our fellow-men. It appears patent, then, that " independent " 
existence must have the same general sense in both cases. 
It can and must mean the existence of centres of sentient 
purposive experience. If we are serious in holding that the 
esse of the physical order, like that of ourselves and our 
fellows, is not va^re percipi, we must hold that it \spercipere or 
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sentire. What appears to us in sense-perception as physical 
nature must be a community, or a complex of communities 
of sentient experiencing beings : behind the appearance the 
reality ^ must be of the same general type as that which we, 
for the same reasons, assert to be behind the appearances we 
call the bodies of our fellows. 

This conclusion is not in the least invalidated by our 
own inability to say what in particular are the special types 
of sentient experience which correspond to that part of the 
physical order which lies outside the narrow circle of our 
own immediate human and animal congeners. Our failure 
to detect specific forms of sentience and purpose in what we 
commonly call " inorganic " nature, need mean no more than 
that we are here dealing with types of experience too remote 
from our own for detection. The apparent deadness and pur- ' 
poselessness of so much of nature may easily be illustrated by 
comparison with the apparent senselessness of a composition 
in a language of which we are personally ignorant. Much 
of nature presumably appears lifeless and purposeless to us 
for the same reason that the speech of a foreigner seems 
senseless jargon to a rustic who knows no language but his 
own. 

It would be easy, but superfluous, to develop these ideas 
more in detail by the free use of imaginative conjecture. 
The one point of vital principle involved is that on which 
we have already insisted, that existence "independent" of 
sense-perception has only one intelligible meaning. Hence 
it must have this same meaning whenever we are compelled 
to ascribe to any part of the perceived physical order a 
reality which goes beyond the mere fact of its being per- 
ceived. The assertion that the physical order, though 
dependent for its perceived qualities upon the presence of 
a percipient with sense-organs of a particular type, is not 
dependent on any such relation for its existence, if it is to 
have any definite meaning at all, must mean for us that that 
order is phenomenal of, or is the appearance to our special 
human sense-organs of, a system or complex of systems of 
beings possessing the same general kind of sentient purposive 
experience as ourselves, though conceivably infinitely various 
in the degree of clearness with which they are aware of their 
own subjective aims and interests, and in the special nature 
of those interests. 

^ The doctrine of degrees of reality must be borne in mind throughout this 
discussion. The reality of which the physical order is phenomenal may itself be 
phenomenal of a higher reality. 

14 
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object is to exhibit the sequence of presented sense-contents 
as regulated by laws which admit of calculation. Science 
can go its way in entire indifference to all these alternative 
metaphysical interpretations of the Reality which is behind 
the phenomenal order. 

The logical consequence of this absorption in the problem 
of describing the phenomenal sequence of events, apart from 
inquiry into their ground, is that the more thoroughly the 
task is carried out the more completely does individuality 

^ disappear from the physical order as scientifically described. 
Everyday thought looks on the physical order as composed 
of interacting things, each of which is a unique individual ; 
current science, with its insistence on the uniform behaviour 
of the different elements of the material world, inevitably 

. dissolves this appearance of individuality. In the more 
familiar atomic theories, though the differences between the 
behaviour of the atoms of different elements are still retained 
as ultimate, the atoms of the same element are commonly 
thought of as exact replicas of each other, devoid of all 
individual uniqueness of behaviour. And in the attempts of 
contemporary science to get behind atomism, and to reduce 
all material existence to motions in a homogeneous medium, 
we see a still more radical consequence of the exclusive ' 
adoption of an attitude of description. Individuality has 
here disappeared entirely, except in so far as the origination 
of differential motion in a perfectly homogeneous medium 
remains an ultimate inexplicability which has to be accepted 
as a fact, but cannot be reconciled with the theoretical 
assumptions which have led to the insistence upon the 
homogeneity of the supposed medium. 

The logical reason for this progressive elimination of 
individuality from scientific descriptions of the processes of , 
the physical order should now be manifest. If all indi- - 
viduality is that of individual subjects of experience, it is 
clear that in disregarding the question of the metaphysical 
ground of the physical order we have already in principle * 
excluded all that gives it individuality from our purview ; the ; 
more rigorously logical our procedure in dealing exclusively 
with the phenomenal contents of the physical order, the less 
room is left for any recognition of an element of individuality 
within it. Our purpose to describe the phenomenal logically 
involves description in purely general terms. It is only when, 
in Metaphysics, we seek to convert description of the 

^, phenomenal into interpretation of it as the appearance to 

^sense of a more ultimate Reality, that the principle of the 
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§ 5. We may end this chapter by drawing certain con- 
clusions which follow naturally from the acceptance of this 
doctrine, (i) It is clear that the result we have reached by 
analysis of what is implied in the " independent " existence of 
the physical order agrees with our previous conclusions as 
to the general structure of Reality. For we saw in our last 
Book that it seemed necessary to hold not only that Reality 
as a whole forms a single individual experience, but also 
that it is composed of members or elements which are 
themselves sentient experiences of varying degrees of 
individuality. And in our discussion of the unity of the 
thing we saw reason to hold that nothing but a sentient 
experience can be individual ; thus we had already convinced 
ourselves that if there are things which are more than 
complexes of presentations arbitrarily thrown together for 
the convenience of human percipients in dealing with them 
as unities, those things must be sentient experiences on 
subjects of some kind. We have now inferred from the 
actual consideration of the physical order that it does, in 
point of fact, consist of things of this kind. Our result may 
thus be said to amount in principle to the logical application 
to physical existence of the previously ascertained conclusion, 
that only what is to some degree truly individual can be 
real. 

It is interesting to contrast with this consequence of our 
metaphysical attempt to interpret the course of physical 
nature, the result which inevitably follows from consistent 
adherence to the procedure of descriptive science. The 
whole procedure of descriptive science depends upon our 
willingness to shelve, for certain purposes, the problem where- ^'J 
in consists the reality of the physical order, and to con- 
centrate our interest upon the task of adequately and with 
the greatest possible economy of hypothesis describing the 
system of presented contents in which it reveals itself to 
our senses. For purely descriptive purposes, our sole interest 
in the physical order is to know according to what laws 
of sequence one presented content follows upon another. 
Hence, so long as we can establish such laws of connection 
between presented contents, it is for purely scientific pur- 
poses indifferent how we imagine the Reality in which the 
sequence of presentation has its ground. Whether we think 
of it as a system of finite subjects, the will of a personal Deity, 
a complex of primary qualities, or an unknown substratum, 
or whether we decline to raise any question whatever about 
the matter, the results are the same, so long as our sole 
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individuality of all real existence can come once more to its""^ 
rights. 

(2) It is perhaps necessary at this point to repeat, with 
special reference to the interpretation of the physical order, 
what has already been said of all interpretation of the detail 
of existence by reference to its ground. We must be careful 
not to assume that lines of division which we find it convenient 
for practical or scientific purposes to draw between things, 
correspond to the more vital distinctions between the difierent 
individual subjects of experience which we have seen reason 
to regard as the more real existences of which the physical 
order is phenomenal. This is, e.g,^ an error which is com- 
mitted by confident theories of the animation of matter-A^ 
which attribute a " soul " to each chemical atom. We must 
remember that many of the divisions between things which 
we adopt in our descriptive science may be merely subjective 
demarcations, convenient for our own special purposes but 
possibly not answering to any more fundamental distinctions 
founded on the nature of the realities of the physical order 
themselves. It does not in the least follow from our view 
of nature as the manifestation to our senses of a system of 
sentient individuals, that the relations between those indi- 
viduals are adequately represented by the relations between 
the different factors of the material world as it is con- 
structed in our various scientific hypotheses. 

Thus, e,g.y our own self-knowledge and knowledge of our 
fellows show that in some sense there is a single experience 
corresponding to what, for physical science, is the enor- 
mous complex of elements forming the dominant centres of 
the human nervous system. But apart from our direct in- 
sight into human experience, if we only knew the human 
nervous system as we know a part of inorganic nature, 
we should be quite unable to determine that this particular 
complex was thus connected with an individual experience. 
In general we have to admit that, except for that small 
portion of physical nature in which we can directly read 
purposive experience of a type specially akin to our own, 
we are quite unable to say with any confidence how nature 
is organised, and what portions of it are "organic" to an 
individual experience. This caution must be constantly 
borne in mind if we are to avoid the abuse of our general 
theory of the meaning of the physical order in the interests 
of " spiritualistic " and other superstitions. It may also serve 
to guard against over-hasty " Philosophies of Nature," like 
those of Schelling and Hegel, which start with the unproved 
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assumption that approximation to the human external form 
of organisation is a trustworthy indication of the degree 
in which inteUigent experience is present in physical 
nature. 

(3) One more point may receive passing notice. It is 
clear that if physical nature is really a society or a number 
of societies ^ of experiencing subjects, we must admit that, 
from the special character of our human experience with its 
peculiar interests and purposes, we are normally debarred 
from social communion with any members of the system 
except those who are most akin in their special type of 
purposive life to ourselves. Of the vast majority of the 
constituents of the physical order it must always be true 
that, while we may be convinced, on grounds of general 
metaphysical theory, that they possess the character we 
have ascribed to them, we have no means of verifying this 
conclusion in specific cases by the actual direct recognition 
of the individual life to which they belong, and consequent 
establishment of actual social relations with them. Yet it 
does not follow that we are always absolutely debarred from 
such direct social relations with extra-human sentient life. 
The " threshold of intercommunicability *' between physical 

1 nature and human intelligence may conceivably be liable to 
\fluctuations under conditions at present almost entirely 
Vmknown. Conceivably the type of experience represented 
in literature by the great poets to whom the sentient 
purposive character of physical nature has appealed with 
the force of a direct revelation of truth, and known in some 
degree to most men in certain moods, may depend upon a 
psychological lowering of this threshold. It is thus at least 
a possibility that the poet's '* communion with nature " may 
be more than a metaphor, and may represent some degree 
of a social relation as real as our more normal relations with 
our human fellows and the higher animals. It may be true 
that in the relations of man with nature, as in his relations 
with man, it is the identity of purpose and interest we call 
love which is the great remover of barriers. 

(4) It should hardly be needful to point out that such a 
view of the meaning of nature as has been defended in this 
chapter is in no way opposed to, or designed to set artificial 
restrictions on, the unfettered development of descriptive 
physical science. Whatever our view of the ultimate nature 

* 

' ^ Societies would be the more natural supposition. We have no reason to 
deny that the various types of non-human intelligence may be cut off from social 
intercourse with each other, as they are from intercourse with ourselves. 
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of the physical order, it is equally necessary on any theory [ 
for the practical control of natural processes in the service of ! 
man to formulate laws of connection between these processes, i 
And the work of formulating those laws can only be satis- 
factorily done when the analysis of the physical order as a 'ff^^ 
system of sense-contents is carried on with complete dis- j,' 
regard of all metaphysical problems as to its non-phenomenal | 
ground. It would not even be correct to say that, if our 
metaphysical interpretation is valid, the view of nature 
presented in descriptive physical science is untrue. For a a^ 
proposition is never untrue simply because it is not the whole-*T^ 
truth, but only when, not being the whole truth, it is mis- ' 
takenly taken to be so. If we sometimes speak in Philosophy 
as though whatever is less than the whole truth must be 
untrue, that is because we mean it is untrwQ for our special 
purposes as metaphysicians, whose business is not to stop 
short of the whole truth. For purposes of another kind it 
may be not only true, but the truth.^ 

Our metaphysical interpretation of the physical order is 
no more incompatible with full belief in the value and validity 
for their own purposes of the results of abstract descriptive 
science, than the recognition of the singleness and purposive- 
ness of a human experience with the equal recognition of the 
value of physiological and anatomical investigation into the 
functions and mechanism of the human body. Of course a 
man, as he really exists, is something quite different from^- \ ' 
the physiologist's or anatomist's object of study. No man is 
a mere walking specimen of the " human organism " ; every 
man is really first and foremost a purposive sentient agentr '\ 
But this consideration in no way affects the practical value • 
of anatomical and physiological research into the structure 
of the man as he appears in another man's system of sense-* 
presentations. What is true in this case is, of course, equally 
applicable in all others. 

We have yet to discuss the most serious stumbling-block . 
in the way of the idealist interpretation of nature, the ap- • 
parent conformity of its processes to rigid laws of sequence^i- 
which at first sight might seem to exclude the possibility of 

* That is, there are degrees of truth as well as of reality, and the two do not 
necessarily coincide. The degree of truth a doctrine contains cannot be deter- 
mined apart from consideration of the purpose it is meant to fulfil. For the 
special purposes of Metaphysics, the purpose of thinking of the world in a finally 
consistent way, whatever is not the whole truth is untrue. But what the meta- 
physician regards as the lesser truth may be the higher truth relatively to other 
purposes than his own. Compare the doctrine of Dr. Stout's essay on ** Error " in 
Personal Idealism, 
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their being really the acts of purposive subjects. This 
difficulty will form the topic of our succeeding chapter. 

Consult further : — F. H. '&x^<d\&f^ Appearance and Reality^ 
chap. 22 ; L. T. Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge^ pt. 3, 
chap. 3 ; H. Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. ii. chaps. 5,6; H. Miinster- 
berg, Griindzuge der Psychologies i. pp. 65-92 ; K. Pearson, 
Grammar of Science^ chap. 2 (The Facts of Science), 8 
(Matter) [mainly written from the " phenomenalist " stand- 
point, but with unconscious lapses into a more materialistic 
view] ; J. Royce, Nature, Consciousness, and Self-Conscious- 
ness " (in Studies of Good and Evil) ; The World and the In- 
dividual^ Second Series, Lect. 4 ; "J. Ward, Naturalism and 
Agnosticism^ Lects. 1-5, 14, 19. Of the older philosophical 
literature, Descartes, Meditation 6 ; Leibnitz, Monadology and 
New System; Locke, Essays ^ bk. iv. chap. 1 1 ; Kant's " Refut- 
ation of Idealism," in the second edition of the Critique of 
Pure Reason^ in addition to the already cited works of Berkeley, 
will probably be found most important. 



CHAPTER III 

THE MEANING OF LAW 

§ I. The popular conception of the physical order as exhibiting a rigid mechan- 
ical conformity to general laws, conflicts with our metaphysical interpret- 
ation. § 2. Our interpretation would, however, admit of the establidi- 
ment of averages or approximately realised uniformities by the statistical 
method, which deals with occurrence en bloc to the neglect of their individual 
detail. § 3. '* Uniformity" in nature is neither an axiom nor an empirically 
verifiable fact, but a postulate. A consideration of the methods actually 
employed for the establishment of such uniformities or ''laws" of nature 
shows that we have no guarantee that actual concrete cases exhibit exact 
conformity to law. § 4. Uniformity is a postulate arising from our need of 
practical rules for the control of nature. It need not for Uiis purpose be 
exact, and in point of fact our scientific formula: are only exact so long as 
they remain aostract and hypothetical. They do not enable us to determine 
the actual course of an individual process with certainty. § 5. The con- 
cept of the physical order as mechanical is the abstract expression of the 
postulate, and is therefore essential to the empirical sciences which deal 
with the physical order. § 6. Consideration of the character of genuine 
machines suggests that the mechanical only exists as a subordinate aspect 
of processes which, in their full nature, are intelligent and purposive. 

§ I. In our view of the underlying reality of the physical 
order, as explained in the last chapter, we have scarcely gone 
further, except in the explicitness of our phraseology, than we 
should be followed by many who profess a complete disbelief 
in metaphysical construction and an exclusive devotion to 
positive natural science. From the side of positive science 
we have often been reminded that no hard-and-fast line can 
logically be drawn between the organic and the inorganic,/ 
that we are not entitled to assume that the continuity of! 
evolution ceases when we are no longer able to follow it with' 
our microscopes, that we are, with the eye of scientific faith, 
to discern in the meanest particle of matter the " promise 
and potency " of all life, and so forth. All which statements 
seem to be confused ways of suggesting some such concep- 
tion of the physical order as we have attempted to put into 
more precise and logical form. It is not until we come to 
deal with the problem indicated by the title of this chapter 
that our most serious difficulties begin. We have to face 
the objections which may be urged against our view of the 
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physical order on the strength of the principle known in 
inductive Logic as the " Uniformity of Nature." 

The events of the physical order, it may be urged, cannot 
be expressions of the more or less conscious purposes and 
interests of individual centres of experience, and that for a 
simple reason. How a purposive agent will behave is always ^ 
a mystery, except to those who actually understand his pur- 
poses. It is impossible, apart from actual insight into those 
purposes, to infer from the mere examination of his past 
behaviour what his behaviour in the future will be. For the 
special characteristic of purposive action is its power to find 
new ways of response to stimulus. Hence it is that we 
rightly regard the power to learn by experience, that is, to 
acquire more and more appropriate reactions to stimulus, 
as the test of a creature's intelligence. Where there is no 
progressive adaptability there is no ground to assume in- 
telligence and purpose. Hence again the impossibility of 
calculating beforehand with any certainty what course the 
behaviour of an intelligent being will take, unless you are 
actually aware of the purposes he is seeking to realise. 

Now, except in the case of the organic world, it may bei ' 
urged, we do not find progressive adaptability in Nature. The j\J^± 
inorganic constituents of the physical order always react K\r 
with absolute uniformity in the same way upon the same 
environment. Their behaviour exhibits absolutely undeviat- 
ing conformity to general routine laws of sequence, and can 
therefore be calculated beforehand, provided that the resources 
of our mathematics are adequate to deal with the problems 
it presents, wi th abso lute exactitude and certainty. That I 
this rquthie--«tTIK)rmIty exists in physical nature is, in fact, 1 
a fundamental principle in the logic of inductive science./ 
Every indication of sentience and purpose is thus absent from 
physical nature, outside the world of living oi^nisms ; it is 
a realm of rig^d conformity to laws of sequence. And these 
sequences, because absolutely without exception and incap- 
able of modification, are purely mechanical^ ix. non-purposive 
and non-intelligent Nature is, in fact, a complicated \ 
mechanism^ in which every event follows from its conditions ' 
with undeviating necessity. 

Views of this kind are often supposed to be logically 
necessitated by the principles of physical science. It is 
manifest that if they are sound our whole preceding inter- 
pretation of the physical order is invalidated. For this 
reason, as well as because of the far-reaching consequences 
often drawn from them as to human freedom and moral 
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responsibility, it will be necessary to examine their foundation 
in some detail. 

§ 2. The main problems confronting us in this examina- , 
tion will then be — (i) How far is calculable uniformity of 
sequence really incompatible with the presence of purpose and 
intelligence ? (2) Have we any real ground for ascribing suck 
uniformity to the actual sequences of physical nature ? (3) 
if not, What is the real logical character of the principle of the 
so-called uniformity of nature ? (4) and What amount of truth 
is contained in the conception of the physical order as a 
mechanism t Into the problem suggested by the popular 
contrast between the necessity of mechanical sequence and ■ 
the freedom of purposive action, it will be needless to enter at 
any length. For, as we saw in dealing with the popular view 
of necessary causal relation, the necessity of a mechanical* 
sequence is a purely subjective and logical one. The 
sequence is necessary only in the sense that we are con- 
strained, so long as we adhere to the purpose of thinking 
logically, to affirm the consequent when we affirm the ante- 
cedent True necessity is always compulsion, and therefore, so 
far from being opposed to purposive action, can only exist 
where an actual purpose is overruled or thwarted.^ So long 
as we are dealing solely with phenomenal sequence in the 
physical order, necessity is a mere anthropomorphic name for 
routine undeviating uniformity of sequence. 

(i) Calculable Uniformity and Intelligent Purpose, It is 
sometimes assumed that all successful prediction of a thing's 
behaviour is incompatible with the ascription of intelligence 
or purpose to the thing. Thus it has been argued, and con- 
tinues to be argued in moral philosophy of a popular type, 
that if we are intelligent beings with purposes of our own, it 
must always be impossible for an onlooker to predict how 
we shall behave in circumstances which have not yet arisen. 
This extreme view of the incompatibility of calculability with 
intelligent purpose, however, manifestly rests on a d oubl e 
confusion. To begin with, those who assert this view com- 

^ Speaking strictly, all necessity would appear to arise from the presence of con- 
flicting purposes or interests in the same experience. E.g.^ the logical necessity 
of afHrming the conclusion when the premisses are affirmed, implies (i) the pre* ' 
sence of the general purpose to think logically ; (2) the presence of some purpose 
or interest which, if gratified, would demand the affirmation of a result inconsistent 
with the previously affirmed premisses ; (3) the repression of this affirmation by the 
dominant purpose (i). I believe that careful anal3rsis will reveal these same 
elements in every genuine case of necessitation. l,e, the mere defeat of my pur- 
pose is not true necessitation unless it is defeated by a second interest or purpose 
which I also identify with myself. Thus all necessity would ultimately oe self- 
imposed. This is not without its bearing on Ethics, as we shall see. * 
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monly make the mistake of supposing thdit prediction of the / 
future stands somehow on a different logical level from 
calculation of the past from present data. Prediction of my 
future behaviour is supposed somehow to conflict with my 
character as a purposive being in a way in which inference 
as to my past behaviour does not This is, of course, an 
elementary fallacy in Logic. The conditions required for thel 
successful inference of the absent from the present are iden-I 
tical in the two cases, as we have already seen in dealingf 
with the problems of Causality. Precisely the same kind 
of insight is requisite to judge how a given man must have 
behaved in a certain situation in his past history as are 
needed to determine how he will behave in a situation which 
is yet to arise. We may thus dismiss from consideration 
the special case of prediction^ and confine ourselves to the 
general question, how far the general calculability of the 
course of a process is incompatible with its purposive and 
intelligent character. 

An answer to this question is at once suggested by re- 
flection upon our ordinary attitude towards such attempts 
to calculate the course of our own behaviour.^ It is by no 
means every such calculation that we resent So far from 
being aff'ronted by the assumption that our conduct exhibits 
suflicient uniformity to admit of calculation, we expect our 
personal friends to have suflicient reliance on its uniformity 
to assume with confidence that we shall certainly do some 
things and refuse to do others, that we must have acted in 
certain ways and cannot have acted in others. " You ought 
to know me better than to suppose me capable of that *' is 
between friends a tolerably keen expression of reproach, " I 
know I can count on you to do it," a common expression of 
confidence. On the other hand, we should certainly resent \ 
the assumption on the part of a comparative stranger of such 
a knowledge of our character as would warrant confident 
calculation of our conduct, and if the calculation was avowedly 
drawn not from personal knowledge at all, but from general > 
propositions of Psychology or Anthropology, we should pretty 
certainly feel that a more than accidental success threatened 
our moral individuality. 

Now, what is the explanation of this difference of feeling? 
Manifestly it must be sought in the great difference between 
the grounds on which the calculation is based in the two 
cases. - In the first case we expected and welcomed the 

^ Compare with what follows, F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studus, Elssay i, and 
infra, Bk. IV. chap. 4. 
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calculation, because we felt it to be founded upon our friend's 
personal acquaintance with the guiding interests and pur- 
poses of our life ; it was an inference based upon insight 
^ Hlnto our individual character. In the other case we resented 
the success of the calculation, because we assumed it to be 
made in the absence of any such personal insight into our 
individual purposes and interests, on the basis of mere general 
propositions about human nature. We rightly feel that the 

(regular success of calculation of this second sort is incon- 
sistent with the ascription of any reality to our individual 
character. If all our actions can be calculated from general 
theorems in a science of human nature, without taking indi- 
vidual purpose into account, then the apparent efficacy of ^ 
individual interests and purposes in determining the course^T" 
of our history must be an empty illusion; we cannot be 
truly intelligent agents, seeing that we never really do any- 
thing at all. 

Thus we see that it seems necessary to draw a marked 
distinction between tato^types of calculability. Calculation /• 
based on insight into individual character and purpose is so (I 
far from being inconsistent with purposiveness and intelli- 
gence, that the more coherent and systematic the purposes 
by which a life is controlled, the more confident does such 
calculation become. Calculation without such special know- Ck 
ledge, and based upon mere general propositions, on the other yC 
hand, cannot be regularly successful where one has to deal 
with the behaviour of individual purposive beings.^ 

Now, the difficulty as to our interpretation of the physical 
order as the presentation to our sense of a system of intelli- 
gent purposive beings, is that the successes of physical science 
seem at first sight to show that just this "mechanical" 
calculation of the course of events from observed sequence, 
without insight into underlying individual purpose, is possible^-(^" 
when we are dealing with physical nature. For, on the one 
hand, we ourselves admitted that if physical nature is per- \ 
meated by individual purposes, we do not know what those ._ 

^ Our ordinary calculations as to the behaviour of our fellow-men, beyond 
the circle of our own intimates, seem to involve a mixture of the two types. Wc 
base our conclusions partly on conjectures dra¥m from the observed past acts of 
our fellows as to their special interests and purposes, partly on generalisations as 
to the purposes and interests which are most widely operative in human life. 
Practical men never allow themselves to forget that the conclusions thus obtained t 
are problematical in the highest degree. The whole course of our investigation/ 
will go to show that the notion of a deductive science of human nature, by whicm 
the concrete conduct of an individual man might be inferred with certainty fronv 
physiological and psychological generalities, is a ridiculous chimera. See infra^ 
Bk. IV. chap. 4. 
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purposes in detail are ; and, on the other, it is undeniable 
that physical science, which systematically disregards their y 
presence, has been signally successful in tiie past, and may 
be expected to be even more successful in the future, in 
detecting uniformities in physical nature, and so submitting 
it to exact calculation. Hence it might be thought that the ) 
actual success of the empirical sciences cannot be reconciled . 
with the principles of our metaphysical interpretation of the 
course of nature. * 

We must, however, draw a very important distinction. 
There is one meth od^bywhichunHj^^ kind .-^ ^ 

can be detected in the "Behaviour of purposive intelligent ' • / 
beingg^_witTi6ut Insight into the nature of their individual f /. 
purposes— the method of statisti cal averages. Thus, though " / ^' 
it would be quite impossible to say with certainty of any 
individual man that he will shoot himself or will get married, 
except on the strength of insight into his individual character 
and interests, we find by experience that it is possible to say, 
within a certain narrow range of error, what percentage of 
Englishmen will shoot themselves or will get married in the 
year. The percentage is, of course, rarely or never precisely 
realised in any one year, but the longer the period of years 
we take for examination, the more exactly do the deviations 
from the average in individual years compensate one another. 
'The explanation is, of course, that on the whole the incentives 
to marriage or suicide, in a reasonably stable state of society, 
remain constant from year to year, so that by taking an 
average of several years we can eliminate results which are 
^ due to individual peculiarities of temperament and situation, 
and obtain something like a measure of the degree in which 
the general conditions of social existence impose a certain 
common trend or character on the interests and purposes of 
individuals. 

X^o things are at once noticeable in connection with all , 
uniformities obtained by the method of averages. O^e is *{ 
that the result formulated in the statistical law is always one v 
to which the actual course of events may reasonably be 
expected to conform within certain limits of deviation^ never 
one^tP which we have a right to' expect absolute conformity. 
Not only is the actual number of marriages, e^., in any one 
year, usually slightly above or below the average percentage 
computed, ^.^., for a ten years* period, but as we compare 
one longer period with others, the average percentage for the 
longer period itself fluctuates. It is only in the " long run," 
that is, in the impossible case of the actual completion of an 
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interminable series, that the computed average would be 
exactly realised. As every one who has to deal with averages 
in any form knows, precise realisation of the computed 
average within a finite series of cases would at once awaken 
suspicions of an error somewhere in our calculations. Thus 
the uniformities of this kind are never absolutely rigid ; they 
are ideal limits to which the actual course of events is found 
to approximate within certain limits of divergence. 

The second point is that the existence of such a uni- 
formity never affords logical ground for confident affirmation 
as to the actual event in a particular concrete case. To 
revert to our illustration, jiist as we have no right to infer 
from the approximately constant percentage of marriages 
per year in a given society, that this precise percentage will 
be realised in any one special year, so we have still less 
right to infer that a particular member of that society will 
or will not marry. Nothing but insight into the character, 
situation, and interests of this special member of society can 
give me the right to judge with confidence how he will 
actually behave. Similarly, it is possible to say within 
certain limits of error how many persons over sixty years of 
age may be expected to die in the next twelve months, but 
it would be the height of logical presumption to infer that 
a particular man will die during the year, except on the 
strength of special information about his pursuits, habits, 
and general state of health.^ Thus our general conclusion 
must be, that calculation and the establishment of uniform- 
ities is possible, without insight into individual purpose, but 
that the uniformities thus obtained are always variable and 
approximate, and afford no safe ground for inference as to 
special concrete cases. 

§ 3. (2) Uniformity in Physical Nature. The existence 
of ascertainable uniformities in physical nature, then, will not 
conflict with our general interpretation of the physical order, ^^^ 
provided that these uniformities are of the type just illustratecHi 
by reference to ordinary social statistics. On the other hand, 
the exact and rigid conformity of the actual course of con- 
crete events with such uniform general "laws," would certainly I 
be inconsistent with the presence of teleological adaptation | 

^ It will be recollected that the approximate constancy of such social statistics 
has been, foolishly enough, brought forward as an alleged disproof of moral ; 
freedom. The more vulgar forms of the necessitarian argument nave even been I 
pushed to the inference that, if the number of suicides up to December 31 has I 
been one less than the average in some given year, some one must kill himself I 
before the day is out to make up the percentage. What must happen if thel 
number has been one more than the average we are never told. ' 
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to ends. A reign of rigid routine conformity to general law 
cannot co-exist with individual purposive life. Now, it is 
commonly assumed, and we shall shortly see that the as- 
.r'sumption is bo th nece ssary and justified as a practical 
j met^odolpgical postul afe," that tfie " reign Of Isrw ** Irt' physical 
\ nature is absolute. But are there any grounds for recognis- 
ing this assumption as more than a possibly unrealised pos- 
tulate made for human practical purposes? I think it is 
easy to show that there are none whatever, and that the 
conception of a nature devoid of purpose and sentience, and 
swayed absolutely by mechanical " laws," is simply a meta- 
physical nightmare of our own invention. 

To begin with, it is clear that the undeviating conformity 
of the actual course of any concrete process to scientific , 
" law " cannot be verified as an empirical fact by observation 
or experiment. For in no observation or experiment can 
we ever deal with the" whole of a py. concrete actual event or 
process. We have always, ?or the purposes of our observa- 
tion, to select certain of the general aspects of the process, to 
which we attend as the " relevant factors " or " conditions " 
of the result, while we disregard other aspects as "immaterial" 
or "accidental" circumstances. And this artificial abstrac- 
tion, as we saw in discussing Causality, thgugh indispensable 
for our practical purposes, is logically indefensible. Again, 
within the aspects selected for attention, all that experiment 
can establish is that the deviation from uniform law, if*^ 
there is any deviation, is not sufficiently great to affect our 
measurements and calculations. But how far our standards 
of measurement are from rigid precision may be readily 
learned from the chapter on physical standards in any good 
work on the logic of the inductive sciences.^ Our failure to 
detect deviation from law is absolutely worthless as evidence 
that no deviation has taken place. 

Thus, if the absolute uniformity of natural processes is 
more than a practical postulate, it must be an axiom, that 
is, it must be implied in the very notion of those processes 
as elements in a systematic whole. But it should at once be 
clear that we have no more ground for asserting such uni- 
formity as an axiom, than we had for treating the causal 
< postulate as axiomatic. It is by no means implied in the 
' concept of a systematic whole fiiat its parts shall be con- 
nected by uniform law. For the unity of the system may be 
teleological, that is, the parts may be connected by the fact 

' Compare Macht Science of Mechanics^ p. 280 if. (Eng. trans.); Jevons, 
Principles of Science, chaps. 13, 14. 
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\ that they work together to realise the same end, to execute 
\the same function. In that case the behaviour of any one 
part will depend on the demands laid upon it by the plan 
which the working of the system fulfils. As these demands 
vary from time to time, the behaviour of the part under 
consideration will then vary correspondingly, though to all 
appearance its surroundings may, for a spectator who fails 
to grasp the end or purpose realised by the system, be 
identical.^ This is actually the case with those systematic^ ;y^ 
wholes in which human insight can directly detect unity of » 
purpose or aim. A man wiSi definite purposes before him 
does not react in a uniformly identical way upon situations 
which, apart from their relation to his purpose, would be 
pronounced identical. He learns, for instance, from previous 
failure in the same circumstances, and so acquires the power 
to react on them in a way better adapted to the obtaining of 
his end. Or his progressive execution of his purpose, where 
there has been no failure, may require different conduct on 
the two occasions. To speak with strict logical accuracy, 
the situations, relatively to his special purpose, are never 
identical, though it may be no difference could be detected 
in them apart from that relation to this peculiar purpose. 
Relatively to the system of intelligent purposes which realises 
itself through the circumstances, every situation is, properly 
speaking, unique. 

Now, if we consider the methods by which the uniformities 
called " laws " of nature are actually formulated, we may see 
ground to conclude that they may one and all be uniform- 
ities of the approximate non-exact type. In many cases, if 
not all, these uniformities have manifestly been obtained 
by statistical methods. Thus, for example, when it is said 
that all the atoms of a given chemical element are absolutely 
alike, e,g,^ that every atom of oxygen has the atomic | 
weight 1 6, there is absolutely no valid ground for regarding I 
this uniformity as actually realised without deviation in i 
individual cases. If the atom should prove, as it may, to 
be no more than a convenient device of our own, useful for 
computing the behaviour of sensible masses but with no 
real existence of its own, it is of course evident that there 
can be no question of the real conformity of individual cases 
to the law. But even if there really are indivisible bodies 
answering to our conception of atoms, still we have to 

^ Compare Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. i. Introduction X., chap. 3, § 33 (En^ 
trans., vol. i. pp. 18, 90-93); bk. i. chap. 7, § 208 if. (Eng. trans., voL u. 
pp. 88-91). 
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remember that we have no means of dealing with the 
individual atom directly. We infer its properties indirectly 
from the behaviour of the sensible masses with which we 
can deal more directly. Hence, at most, the statement that ^ 
the atom of oxygen has a certain weight means no more 
than that we can for our practical purposes disregard any ; 
possible individual divergences from this value. The oxygen 
atoms, if they really exist, might actually fluctuate in 
individual atomic weight about an average ; yet, so long as 
we cannot deal with them individually but only in bulk, 
these fluctuations, if only sufficiently small, would produce 
no appreciable effect on our results, and would therefore 
properly be treated in our science as non-existent. Con- 
ceivably, then, such chemical uniformities may afford no 
safer ground for precise statements about the weight of the 
individual atomi than anthropological statistics do for precise 
statement about the actual height, weight, or expectation of 
life of an individual man. And we can readily see that a * 
non-human observer with senses incapable of perceiving the 
individual differences between one man and another, might 
be led from the apparent uniformity of behaviour exhibited 
by large collections of human beings to the same sort of 
conclusions which we are tempted to make about atoms.^ * 
Similarly with other cases of apparently rig^d uniformity. 
As any one who has worked in a laboratory knows,* such 
results are in actual practice obtained by taking the mean 
of ^ long series of particular results and treating the minor 
divergences from this mean as non-existent because they are 
negligible for all practical purposes. In other words, the 
apparently figffd conformity of natural processes to uniform 
law is an inevitable consequence of the fact that we are 
debarred by various limitations of a subjective kind from 
following the course of any process in its individual detail, 
and have therefore to make all our inferences from the 
observation and comparison of series of processes sufficiently 
extended for individual differences to neutralise each other. 
But in all this there is absolutely no warrant for the con- 
clusion that the course of any one individual process is 
absolutely uniform with that of any other. There is room 

' See the full exposition of this view in Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
▼oL L lecture .4| on which the present paragraph is founded. 

^My remarlc is founded more particularly upon the methods by which 

?iMntitative uniformities are obtained in the investigations of Psychophysics. 
have no direct acquaintance with first-hand experimentation in other spheres, 
bat the method b^ which it is made to yield general uniformities seems to 
be of the same kmd. 

IS 
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within the uniformity got by these methods of comparison 

for an infinite variety of individual detail, of which our 

scientific constructions take no account, either because our 

I means of observation are insufficient to detect it, or because, 

V when detected, it is of no significance for the original object 

\ of our science — practical success in interference with the 

j course of events. 

It is easy to point out some of the conditions upon which 
failure to detect actually existing individual deviations from 
uniformity may depend. Professor Royce has, in this con- 
nection, laid special stress upon one such condition, the 
limitation of what he calls the time-span of our attention. 
We are unable, as the student of Psychology knows, to 
: attend to a process as a whole if its duration exceeds or 
falls short of certain narrow limits. Now, there seems no 
% foundation in the nature of the attentive process for the 
special temporal limitations to which it is subject in our 
own experience, and we have no means of denying the 
possibility that there may be intelligent beings whose 
attention-span is much wider, or again, much more con- 
tracted, than our own. One can even conceive the possibility 
of a being with a power of varying the span of attention at 
will. Now, it is clear that if we could so vary our attention- 
span as to be able to take in as single wholes processes which 
are at present too rapid or too slow to be perceived by us 
in their individual detail, such a purely subjective change 
in the conditions of our own attention might reveal in- 
dividuality and purpose where at present we see nothing 
but routine uniformity. In the same way, we can readilyl 
understand that a being with a much wider attention-span/ 
than our own might fail to see anything but purposelessjf 
routine in the course of human history. Supposing that 
we are placed in the midst of a universe of intelligent 
purposive action, it is clear that we can only hope to 
recognise the nature of that action in the case of beings 
who live, so to say, at the same rate as ourselves. A 
purposive adaptation to environment with consequent 
deviation from uniformity in reaction would necessarily 
escape our notice if it took place with the rapidity of the 
beat of a gnat's wing, or again, if it required centuries for 
its establishment. 

Other similar subjective conditions which would neces- 
sarily cut us off from the recognition of purposive fresh 
adaptations widely different from those which occur in our 
own life, are the limitations of our power of attending to 
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more than a certain number of presentations simultaneously ; 
and again, the restriction of our sense-perception to a few 
types, and the impossibility of perceiving contents belonging 
to those types when they fall below or above the lower and 
upper " thresholds " of sensibility. These considerations do 
not, of course, positively prove that the routine uniformity 
of natural processes is only subjective appearance, but they 
are sufficient to show that there is no valid reason for taking 
it to be more, and in conjunction with our previous positive 
argument for the sentient individuality of all real existence, 
they suffice to bring our general interpretation of the 
physical order under Mr. Bradley's canon that "What 
must be and can be, that w." 

§ 4- (3) What, then, are we to make of the principle of the 
" Uniformity of Nature " ? An y princijple whi cJL does jacJUftl 
wo rk in scieoQe nui^ ■^QmehoMcLe'ca p a bl e of justification, 
and if bur interpretation of the physical order really conflicts 
with a fundamental scientific principle, it must contain fallacy 
somewhere. Fortunately, there is no real conflict. In 
dealing with the principle of Uniformity, we must distinguish 
very carefully between the sense in which it is ac tuallv 
required WjJip pnrpocA*^ ^f yyiPT]^^^ nnH tha ^m^^ which ' * 



has beeiTput u po n it in the set of metaphysical docfTinPj^ 
popularly out illogically deduced from the actual procedure 
of the sciences. As we have seen already, it is impossible I 
to afiirm the principle of Uniformity as an axiom of systematic j 
thought It is also not capable of verification as an empir- 
ical truth. Its logical character must therefore be that of 
V a postu late, an assumption defensible on the ground of 
practical usefulness, but only so far as it actually succeeds. 

Now, this is precisely the place which the principle fills 
in the actual procedure of the sciences. We have absolutely 
no means of showing that the concrete course of Nature-"^ 
is strictly uniform, as has already been seen. But also, we 
have no need, for our scientific ends, that it should be 
uniform. All that we require is that natural processes, when \ 
dealt with in the bulk, should exhibit no divergence from 1 
uniform routine except such as we may neglect for the J 
purposes of practical calculation and control of the course 
of events. The actual success of the empirical sciences 
shows that this demand for approximate uniformity is 
actually fulfilled with sufficient closeness for all our prac- 
tical purposes. That it would be so fulfilled we could have 
had no theoretical means of divining before putting it to the 
actual test In this sense the principle, like that of Causality, 
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may be said to be a postulate made a priori and in advance 
> of experience. But, once more like the principle of Causality, 
it could not be presumed to be trustworthy unless the sub- 
sequent results of its employment vindicated it ; it cannot, 
" therefore, be a priori in the Kantian sense of being known to 
be true independent of empirical verification.^ 

This result is confirmed by consideration of the way in 
which the principle of uniform law is actually applied to 
concrete cases. Scientific laws, as we all know, are purely 
general and abstract. They state not what will happen, % 



but what would happen providing tHat" certain ' sgedfiedJi^ 



conditions and no others were operative in determinmg 
resuTt. In this abstract form they are, of course, statements 
of exact and absolute uniformities. But in this abstract 
form they cannot be directly applied to the calculation of 
the actual course of any process. To take, for instance, an 
example which has been used by Professor Ward.* We learn 
in Mechanics that equilibrium is maintained on the lever 
when the moments of the weights about the fulcrum are 
equal and opposite. As an abstract generalisation this is 
a statement of a rigid uniformity. But in order that it may 
'■ be universally true, we must suppose the conditions implied 
in the formulation of the proposition to be fulfilled. The 
lever itself must be absolutely rigid, and must be weightless ; 
it must be of absolutely uniform structure, the fulcrum must 
be a mathematical point, in order that friction may be 
excluded, and so forth. Similarly, the weights must be 
. thought of as mere masses without any further diflferenoe 
■ of quality, and thus only capable of affecting the lever 
through the one property of their weight ; their attachments, 
again, must be of ideal tenuity, or fresh complications will 
, be introduced. But when all these conditions have been 
taken into account, the principle has become so abstract I 
as to amount to the tautology that what only operates by | 
its mass and its distance from the fulcrum will not operate/ 
by any other property. 

In any actual case, the course of events will be liable to 
be affected by all the conditions which had to be excluded 

^ Compare once more the passage already quoted from Lotze, Mttt^J^su^ 

i. 3. 33. 

' See Naturalism and Agnosticism^ vol. 1. lecture 2, and compare the 
elaborate proof given by Mach, Science of Mechanics^ pp. 9-23, that all the 
so-called aemonstrations of the general theory of the lever are mere redoctums 
of the more complicated to the simplest cases of a relation which ultimately 
depends for its recognition on nothing more cogent than the evidence of the 
senses. 
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from the abstract formulation of the principle. No actual 
lever will be weightless or incapable of being bent or broken ; 
its construction will never be uniform. Actual loads, again, 
may influence the behaviour of a lever differently according 
to their bulk, their chemical composition, the nature of their 
attachments. At an actual fulcrum there will be some 
degree of friction between the lever-bar and its support, 
and so on. In actual fact, any or all of these circumstances 
may affect the behaviour of the lever bar when the loads are 
suspended from it Consequently, it is quite impossible to 1 
apply the mechanical generalisation with certainty to deter- f 
mine the course of events in a concrete case. ' 

What holds good in this instance holds good in all similar 
cases of the " laws " of nature. In so far as these laws are 
really exact they are all hypothetical, and deal only with the 
problem, What would be the course of a physical sequence/l , 
assuming its complete ground to be contained in the condi-u *} 
tions enumerated in the enunciation of the law ? That is, they 
all, in so far as they are absolute, are different forms of the 
tautological proposition, that where there is nothing to make 
any difference between two cases, there will be no difference. 
But the moment we apply our laws to the calculation of the 
actual course of an individual process, we have to recognise 
that the condition for their rigid exactness is absent ; in the 
individual process there are always aspects not comprised in 
the conditions for which the law was enunciated, and nothing 
but actual experience can inform us whether the presence of 
these aspects will perceptibly affect the result in which we 
are interested. As applied to the study of an individuals 
process, the principle of Uniformity is thus a postulate, like I 
the principle of Causality, which can only be justified by its' 
actual success. 

Again, like the principle of Causality, the principle of 
Uniformity may be successful to different degrees, according4^ --" 
to the special nature of the processes for which it is assumed. 
As the causal postulate rested on the assumption that a 
selection from the antecedents of an event may for practical 
purposes be treated as equivalent to its complete ground, so the 
more general postulate of Uniformity rests on the assumption 
that individual purpose may be left out of account in assign- 
ing the ground of a process. It does not follow that these 
postulates will receive the same amount of empirical justifica- 
tion for all departments of the physical order. There may \ 
well be certain processes in which the individual purposive ' 
character is so prominent that, even for our practical purposes, '- 
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we cannot safely calculate their course without taking their 

I end or purpose into consideration. In that case the principle 

I of Uniformity and that of Causality would, for this part of the 

\ physical order, lose their practical value. It is a popular 

belief that such a failure of these practical postulates actually 

takes place where we come to deal with the conscious volitions 

of human agents. The problem is one which must be kept 

for fuller consideration in our next Book, but we can at 

present make two general statements. 

(i) Such a failure of the postulates of Causality and Uni- 
formity in application to a particular sphere would not involve 
a breach of the fundamental logical principle of Ground and 
Consequence, since, as we have seen sufficiently already, both 
postulates impose special restrictions on that principle for 

(which the nature of the principle itself affords no warrant 
It would thus not be an unthinkable or logically untenable 
position to hold that no general laws of human action can 
be formulated. 

(2) While this extreme denial of the possibility of laws 
. of human action is logically possible, the actual success of 
\ those sciences which deal with human behaviour in the 
\statistical way forbids us to accept it. The success of these 
sciences shows that human behaviour, considered in the gross, 
does exhibit certain approximate uniformities. But there! 
seems to be no means of proving that all aspects of human 
behaviour would show such uniformity if considered in gros4 
in the same fashion. It is at least conceivable that some 
social activities would fail to exhibit approximation to an 
average value, no matter how extended the area and period 
taken as the basis of investigation. We might conceivably 
have to admit that there are departments of social life for 
which no" laws" can be formulated. If we disregard this \^ 
possibility in practice, the reason is a methodological oner*i 
It is our interest to discover such uniformities, and therefore, 
as failure may only mean a temporary check to the success 
of our investigations, we properly make it a rule of method to 
assume that it is no more than this. We treat all sequences as 
capable, by proper methods, of reduction to uniformity, for the 
same reason that we treat all offenders as possibly reclaimable. 
* We desire that they should be so, and we cannot prove they are 
not so, and we therefore behave as if we knew they were so. 
A word may be said as to the nature of the practical need 
upon which the postulate of Uniformity is based. As we 
have previously seen, the allied postulate of Causality afose • 
from the practical need of devising means for the control of I 
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natural processes. But the causal postulate alone is not 
enough to satisfy this need. For even if we can assume that 
every event is determined, sufficiently for practical purposes, 
by its antecedents, and thus that the knowledge of those 
antecedents, when obtained, is a knowledge of the means to 
its production, our practical command over the production -^^^ 
of the event is not yet assured. For we can have no general 
confidence in our power to produce the event by employing 
f the ascertained means, so long as it is possible that the result 
: may on each occasion be affected by variations too minute 
for our detection, or for other reasons not accessible to our 
i perception. We need to be assured that what seems the same 
to us is, for practical purposes, the same, and so that the 
employment of the same means may be trusted to lead to^^ 
the same result. This is the condition which is expressed 
in an abstract form by the principle of Uniformity, which 1 
states that the course of natural processes conforms tor r* 
general laws ; in their actual application to the concrete 
' processes of actual nature these laws are properly practical 
rules for the production of effects, and their inviolability 
means no more than that we may successfully treat as the 
same, in their bearing on the results in which we are inter- 
ested, things which appear the same in relation to certain 
standards of comparison. As we have seen, the validity of 
this assumption could never have been known a priori ; it can 
only be said to be actually valid where actual use has justified 
it. At the same time, it is clearly a principle of method to 
assume the universal applicability of our practical postulates 
wherever it is to our interest that they should be applicable, 
a as explained in the last paragraph. This is why we rightly 
I assume the applicability of the postulates in spheres where 
1 the successful establishment of general uniformities has not 
ihitherto been effected, so long as no positive reason can be 
^phown why they should not apply. We shall find this last 
reflection suggestive when we come to deal with the ethical 
difliculties which have been felt about the application of the 
postulates of Uniformity and Causality to voluntary action. 

It is of course clear that our reduction of Uniformity to 
a mere practical postulate does not introduce any element '^ - 
of pure " chance " into the actual order of existing things. 
" Chance " is a term with more than one meaning, and its 
ambiguity may easily lead to misapprehensions. Qbancg 
may mean {a) any sequence for wftich our actual knowledge 
cannot assign the ground. In this sense chance, as another 
name for our own mere ignorance, must of course be recog- 
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nised by any theory which does not lose sight of the fact 
of human ignorance and fallibility. 

Or again, chance may mean (Jb) a sequence of which the 

ground is partially understood. We may know enough of 

the ground of the sequence to be able to limit the possibilities 

to a definite number of alternatives, without knowing enough 

to say which alternative completely satisfies the conditions 

in a special case. It is in this sense that we speak of the 

" chances " of any one of the alternative events as capable of 

\ computation, and make the rules for their computation the 

I object of special mathematical elaboration in Uie so-called 

J" Theory of Probability." 

{c) Finally, chance may mean " pure " chance, the exist- 
ence of something for which there is no " ground " whatever, 
as it stands in no organic interconnection with a wider system 
of real existence. Chance in this last sense is, of course, 
absolutely excluded by our conception of the systematic 
unity of the real as expressed in the principle of Ground and \ 
Consequence, as an ultimate axiom of all consistent thoughts' 
Our denial of the absolute validity of the principles of Caus- 
ality and Uniformity would only amount to the admission of 
" pure " chance into things if we accepted those principles 
as necessary consequences of the axiom of Ground and 
Consequence. If they are mere practical postulates, which 
present the axiom of Ground under artificial restrictions for 
which there is no logical justification in the axiom itself, the 
admission that they are not ultimately true in no way conflicts 
with full recognition of the thorough systematic unity of 
existence ; it merely means that the view of the nature of 
that unity assumed by our practical postulates, though 
eminently useful, is inadequate. 

We may here conveniently recapitulate our results. On 
metaphysical grounds, we felt compelled to regard the 
physical order as the manifestation to our special sensibility*^^ 
of a system of interconnected beings with sentient and pur-^'^^ 
posive experiences like ourselves. The apparent purposeless- 
ness and deadness of the greater part of that order we ex- 
plained as intelligible on the supposition that the subjective 
purposes and interests of many of its members are too unlike 
our own for our recognition. We then saw that if nature \ 
consists of such sentient experiences, the apparent domina- I 
tion of it by absolute law and uniformity cannot be the final / 
truth. Such uniformity as there is must be approximate, and 
must result from our having to deal in bulk with collections 
of facts which we cannot follow in their individual detail. 
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' and will thus be of the same type as the statistical uniformities 
established by the anthropological sciences in various depart- 
ments of human conduct. Next, we saw that the uniformities 
we call the " laws " of nature are, in fact, of this type ; that i 
they represent average results computed from a comparison ' 
of large collections of instances with which we cannot, or , 
cannot so long as we adhere to our scientific purpose, deal j 
individually, are only absolute while they remain hypothetical, \ 
and never afford ground for absolute assertion as to the 
course of concrete events. 

We further saw that the only uniformity science requires 
of the actual course of nature is uniformity sufficiently close I 
to enable us, for our special purposes, to neglect the individuay 
deviations, and that the principle of Uniformity itself is not 
a logical axiom but a practical postulate, expressing the con- 
dition necessary for the successful formulation of rules for 
practical intervention in the course of events. Finally, while 
we saw that we have no a priori logical warrant for the 
assumption that such rules can be formulated for all depart- 
ments of the physical order, we are bound on methodological 
^^ounds to assume that they can, unless we have special 
positive reasons for believing the contrary. Thus the 
universality of a postulate of uniformity does not mean 
that it is universally true^ but that it has universally to be 
made wherever we have an interest in attempting the for- 
mulation of general rules. 

§ 5. (4) The Conception of the Physical Order as a 
Mec/tanism. The conception of nature as rigidly conformable 
to general laws, finds its completest expression in the view of 
the whole physical order as a complicated mechanism. 

It is not easy to say just how much is always implied 
when we hear of a " purely mechanical " theory of the world 
or of physical processes. Soi;netimes all that is meant is 
that the theory in question treats the principle of rigid uni- 
formity according to general laws as an ultimate axiom. 
Sometimes, again, a " mechanical view " of the world is taken 
to 'me^n, in a narrower sense, one which regards all the 
chemical, electrical, and other processes of the physical order 
as merely complicated cases of change of configuration in 
a system of mass particles. In this narrower sense the 
" mechanical " theory of the physical world is another name 
for the somewhat crude form of realist Metaphysics according 
to which nothing exists but moving masses, everything in 
the form of secondary qualities being a subjective illusion. 
Both the wider and the narrower form of the mechanical 
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view agree in treating the processes of physical nature as un- 
intelligent and unconscious, and regarding them as completely 
determined by antecedent conditions, without reference to 
any end or purpose which they effect. The theory owes the 
epithet "mechanical" to the analogy which is then sup-» 
posed to subsist between the physical order and the various . 
machines of human construction, in which the various con- • 
stituent parts similarly execute movements determined by ' 
relation to the remaining parts, and not by any consciousness' 
of an end to be attained.^ ' 

It is of course manifest that, so understood, the mechanical 
view of physical processes is forced upon us by our practical 
needs wherever it is requisite to formulate rules for successful 
intervention in the course of nature. If we are to intervene 
with success in the course of events, that course must, as 
we have already seen, be capable of being regarded as 
approximately uniform, otherwise we can have no security 
that our intervention according to rule and precedent will 
have a uniform and unambiguous result. Hence, if we are 
to formulate general rules for practical intervention, we must 
be able to treat the course of things as — to all intents and 
purposes — mechanical. And, on the contrary, if there are 
processes which cannot be even approximately regarded 
as mechanical, our power of framing general rules for the 
practical manipulation of events cannot extend to those pro- 
cesses. The limits of the mechanical view of events are § 
likewise the limits of empirical science and of the general! 
precepts of the practical arts. 

We see this admirably exemplified in the study of human 
natures. The behaviour of large aggregates of human beings, 
as we have already learned, exhibits approximate uniformity, 
at least in many respects, and may thus be treated as to all 
intents and purposes mechanical in those respects. Hence 
it is possible to have a number of empirical sciences of 
human nature, such as Ethnology and Sociology, in which 
those uniformities are collected and codified, and to base on 
these sciences a number of general prudential maxims for 
the regulation of our behaviour towards oiir fellow-men con- 
sidered in the abstract. But when we come to deal with the 
actual conduct of concrete human individuals, the mechanical 
view, as we have seen, fails us. What a concrete individual 

^ For some comments upon the " mechanical view " in the narrower and more 
special sense, see Chapter VI. of the present Book. It may be convenient, for the 
sake of precision, to call this more special form of the mechanical view the^ 
* * mechanistic " theory of nature. /^ - 
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will do can only be inferred with certainty from the know- 
ledge of his intgt^sts^ and purposes ; there can thus be no 
general science of inJividual character, and consequently 
no general rules of prudence for behaviour towards an indi- 
vidual fellow-man. It is not to the so-called sciences of 
human nature, but to personal experience of the individual ^ 
himself, we have to go for the knowledge how to regulate our \ir » ^ 
conduct towards the actual individuals with whom life brings "^ 
us into direct and intimate personal relation. Philosophical 
\ reflection upon the nature and limits of scientific knowledge 
\ fully confirms the verdict passed by the practical sense of 
I mankind on the doctrinaire pedantry which seeks to deduce 
I rules for dealing with actual individuals from anything but 
I concrete understanding of individual character and purpose. 

The mechanical view of physical processes is thus an \_ 
indispensable postulate of the various empirical sciences''^^ 
which seek to describe those processes by the aid of general 
formulae. Hence the protests which are sometimes urged 
against the use of mechanical interpretations in descriptive I 
science are really in spirit no more than the expre^ion / 
of a personal distaste for the whole business of scientific / 
generalisation and description. If there are to be sciences 
of physical processes at all, these sciences must be mechanical, 
in the wider acceptation of the term. It does not, however, 
follow because the mechanical view of physical processes ^i..\,^ [^ 
is a necessity for our empirical sciences, that this view is ' \ 

consequently ultimately true. As we have learned already, 
when we pass from the statement that the processes of the 
physical order may, for tho ^urpose of desc ription by general 
formulae, and the invention of practical fiiethods'for their 
production, be treated as to all intents mechanical, to the 
very different assertion that the physical order really is 
rigidly mechanical, we have deserted empirical science for / 
dogmatic Metaphysics, and our metaphysical dogma musti 
stand or fall by its own ultimate coherency and intelligibility 
as a way of thinking about Reality. The usefulness of the 
mechanical interpretation for other purposes is no evidence 
whatever of its value for the special purpose of the 
metaphysician.^ 

§ 6. Our previous discussion has already satisfied us that, 
as Metaphysics, the postulate of Uniformity upon which the 

^ Psychology ought probably to be excluded from the sciences for which 
the mechanical view is fundamental. But Psychology does not deal with any 1 
part of the physical order. See the present writer^ review of MUnsterberg s " ' 
^' GrundzUge der Psychologie " in Afind for April 1902 ; and cf. infra, Bk. I v. 
chaps. I, 2. 
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mechanical view of the physical order rests, is unintelligible 
and therefore indefensible. But we may supplement the dis- 
cussion by one or two reflections which throw into striking 
relief the inadequacy of that concept of the physical order 
\ as a huge self-acting machine which is so often offered 
us to-day as the last word of scientific thought In the 
mechanical metaphysical theories two points always receive 
special emphasis. The physical order, according to the 
thorough-going exponents of the doctrine, is a mechanisml 
which is {a) self-contained and self-acting, and {U) entirely! 
devoid of internal purpose. 

Now, in both these respects the supposed world-machine 
differs absolutely from the real machines upon analogy with I 
which the mechanical theory is in the last resort based. | 
". I Every real machine is, to begin with, the incarnation of the 

\ i 'internal purpose of a sentient being. It is something which 
^has been fashioned for the express object of attaining a 
certain result, and the more perfect its structure the greater 
is the impossibility of understanding the principle of con- 
struction without comprehension of the result it is devised 
to effect. Why the various parts have precisely the shape, 
size, strength, and other qualities they have, you can only 
tell when you know what is the work the maker of the 
machine intended it to do. In so far as this is not the case, 
and the structure of the machine can be explained, apart 
from its specific purpose, by consideration of the properties } 
of the material, the patterns of construction consecrated by I 
tradition, and so forth, it must be regarded as an imperfectj 
realisation of its type. In a perfect machine the character 
and behaviour of every part would be absolutely determined 
by the demands made on that part by the purpose to be 
fulfilled by the working of the whole ; our inability ever to f 
produce such a perfect mechanical structure causes all our I 
actual machines to be imperfect and inadequate representa-J 
tions of the ideal we have before us in their construction. ' 
Thus a true machine, so far from being purposeless, is 

,y a typical embodiment of conscious purpose. It is true that 
the machine, once set going, will continue to work according 
to the lines embodied in its construction irrespective of the 
adequacy with which they effect the realisation of the maker's 
purpose. A watch, once wound up, will continue to go, 
though the indication of the lapse of time may, under fresh 
circumstances, cease to meet the interests of its maker or 
owner ; and again, if the construction of the watch was 
faulty, it will not properly execute the purpose for which it 
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was made. The machine has in itself no power of fresh 
purposive adaptability by which to modify the purpose it 
reflects, or to remedy an initial defect in its execution. But 
this merely shows that the purpose exhibited in the 
machine's construction originated outside the machine itself; : 
and that the originator had not the power to carry out his 
purpose with complete consistency. It does not in the*' 
least detract from the essentially teleological and purposive j 
character of the machine qud machine. 

This brings us to our second point. Just as no true 
machine is purposeless, so no true jmachine j^ self-acting. 
Not only are all machines in the end the product "oFTfe- 
signing intelligence, but all machines are dependent upon 
Ixxternal purposive intelligence for control. They require 
/intelligence to set them going, and they require it equally, 
in one form or another, to regulate and supervise their ^ 
working. However complicated a piece of machinery may 
be, however intricate its provisions for self-regulation, self- 
adjustment, self-feeding, and so forth, there is always, if you 
look carefully enough, a man somewhere to work it The •) 
obvious character of this reflection has unfortunately not j 
prevented metaphysicians from drawing strange inferences | 
from their own neglect of it. 

Closer reflection upon the true character of machinery 
would thus Buggest a very different lilterprefafiori of the 
analogy between the uniformities Qf . the physical order and 
the regular working of. our machines, jjrom that adoptecf by 
the *'* mechanical " view of nature, as elaborated into a 
metaphysical doctrine. It would lead us to conceive of the 
apparently mecfiatilSal as playing everywhere the same part ^ 
which it fulfils in our own system of social life. We should 
think of the mechanical as filling an indispensable but sub- 
ordinate place in processes which, in their complete character, 
are essentially teleological and purposive. Teleological 
action obviously depends for its success upon twp funda- 
mental conditions. It requires the establishment of types of K 
reaction which remain uniform so long as their maintenance 
satisfies the attainment of the end towards which they are 
directed, and at the same time the power of modifying those 
types of reaction from time to time so as to meet fresh '"' 
situations encountered or created in the progressive attain- 
ment of that end. In our own individual physical life these I 
two conditions are found as the power to form habits, 
and tiie power to initiate spontaneously fresh response to | 
variation in the environment. In so far as our dominant 
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interests can be best followed by the uniform repetition of 
one type of reaction, attention is diverted from the execu- 
tion of the reaction which becomes habitual, semi-conscious, 
and, as we correctly say, " mechanical," the attention being 
thus set free for the work of initiating the necessary fresh 
modifications of habitual action. Our various industrial and I 
other machines are devices for facilitating this same division | 
of labour. The machine, once properly constructed and 
set in action, executes the habitual reaction, leaving the 
attention of its supervisor free to introduce the requisite 
relatively novel variations of response according to new 
situations in the environment 

There is nothing to prevent our interpreting the 
mechanical uniformities exhibited by the physical order in 
terms of this analogy. We should then have to think of the \ 
" laws " or " uniformities " in physical nature as corresponding | 
-to the habitual modes of reaction of the sentient beings of { 
^ whose inner life the physical order is phenomenal; Uiese 
\ uniformities would thus be essentially teleological in their 
own nature, and would also stand in intimate interrelation 
with the spontaneous initiation of fresh responses to variations 
in the environment on the part of the same sentient beings. | 
Habit and spontaneity would mutually imply each other in 
nature at large as they do in our own psychical life, and the 
" mechanical " would in both cases be simply the lower level 
to which teleological action approximates in proportion as 
attention ceases to be necessary to its execution. 

This conception would harmonise admirably with the 
result of our previous inquiry into the kind of evidence 
by which the existence of uniform "laws of nature" is 
established. For it would be an inevitable consequence of ^ 
those subjective limitations which compel us to deal in bulk \ 
with processes we are unable to follow in their individual 
detail, that our observation of the physical order should' 
reveal the broad general types of habitual response to typical ■ 
external conditions, while failing to detect the subtler modi-; 
iications in those responses answering to special variations 
in those conditions. Just so the uniformities ascertained by 
the statistical study of human nature are simply the exhibi- ^ 
tion on a large scale of the leading habitual reactions of^' 
human beings upon typical external situations, as disen- 
tangled from the non- habitual spontaneous responses to j 
fresh elements in the external situation with which they I \. 
are inseparably united in any concrete life of individual f ^' 
intelligent purpose. 
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There seems no objection to this conception of " laws of ' 
nature" as being the formulae descriptive of the habitual 
behaviour of a complex system of sentient beings, beyond 
that based on the allegation that these " laws " are absolute, 
exact, and without exception. We have seen already that ' 
physical science has no means of proving this allegation, and 
no need whatever to make it, the whole doctrine of " rigid," 
"unvarying" conformity to law being a mere practical- 
postulate falsely taken by a certain school of thinkers for 
an^axfom. "We'Tiave also seen that the notion of rigid 
unvarying law is fundamentally irreconcilable with the only \ 
intelligible interpretation we were able to give to the ; 
conception of the real existence of the physical order.! 
Thus we have no reason to accept it as true, and the 
fullest ground for dismissing it as false. But for the un- 
intelligent superstition with which the '* laws of nature " are 
worshipped in certain quarters, it would indeed have been 
unnecessary to deal at such length and with such reiteration 
with so simple a matter. 

One suggestion, already made in slightly different words, 
may be once more emphasised in conclusion. Even among 
human beings the relative prominence of fresh spontaneous 
adaptations and habitual reactions in the life of the in- 
dividual fluctuates greatly with the different individuals. 
The "intelligence" of different men, as gauged by their 
power of fresh adaptive modification of established habits of 
reaction, ranges over a great variety of different values. If ! 
we could acquire the same kind of insight into the individual 
purposes of non-human agents that we have into those of our * 
immediate fellows, we should presumably find an even wider ' 
range of differences in this respect In principle we have no 
means of setting any definite limits to the range in either 
direction. We can conceive a degree of attentive control of 
reaction so complete that every reaction represents a fresh 
stage in the realisation of an underlying idea, so that intelli- 
gence is everything and habit nothing ; and again, we can 
conceive a state of things in which mere habit is everything 
and intelligent spontaneity nothing. Somewhere between 
these ideal limits all cases of finite purposive intelligence must 
be comprised, and it would be easy to show that neither limit 
can be actually reached by finite intelligence, though there 
may be indefinite approximation to either.^ 

^ Compare with the argument of this chapter, Royce, "Nature, Consciousness, 
and Self-consciousness," in Studies of Good and Evil ; and " Mind and Nature," by 
the present writer in Jnttmational Journal of Ethics^ October 1902. The invet- 
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Consult furtJur : — H. Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. L Introduc- 
tion X. (Eng. trans., vol. i. p. i8), bk. li. chaps. 7, 8 (Eng. 
trans., vol. ii. pp. 66-162) ; E. Mach, The Science of Mechanics^ 
pp. 481-504 (Eng. trans.); K. Pearson, Grammar of Science^ 
chaps. 3 (The Scientific Law), 8 (The Laws of Motion) ; J. 
Royce, " Nature, Consciousness, and Self-consciousness " (in 
Studies of Good and EviC) ; J. Stallo, Concepts and Theories 
of Modem Physics^ chaps, i, 10-12 (metaphysical standpoint, 
" Phenomenalist ") ; J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
part I, lects. 2-5. 

erate prejudice that " laws of nature," to be of scientific use, must be rigidly exact i 
uniformities is so strong, that it may be worth while, even after the preceding \ 
discussion of general principles, to assist the reader by reminding him of the * 
elementary &ct that the most ^miliar quantities involved in our scientific formulae ' 
(ir, e^ the vast majority of second and third roots, of logarithms of the natuxml It j 
numbers, of circular functions of angles, etc.) are incapable of exact evaluation. |jS/ 
This of itself renders a scientific law, in the form in which it can be applied to * 
the determination of actual occurrences, merely approximate, and thus shows that ; • 
exact uniformity is unnecessary for the practical objects of the empirical sdences. ( 

k 



CHAPTER IV 

SPACE AND TIME 

§ I. Are time and space ultimately real or only phenomenal? §2. The space 
and time of perception are limited, sensibly continuous, and consist of a 
quantitative element together with a qualitcUive character dependent on 
relation to the here and now of immediate individual feeling. § 3. Conceptual 
space and time are created from the perceptual data by a combined process 
of synthesis, analysis, and abstraction. § 4. They are unlimited, infinitely 
divisible, and there is valid positive ground for regarding them as mathe- 
matically continuous. Thus they form infinite continuous series of positions. 
They involve abstraction from all reference to the ^r^and ^i^w of immediate 
feeling, and are thus homogeneous, i.e. the positions in them are indistinguish- 
able. They are also commonly taken to be unities. § 5. Perceptual space 
and time cannot be ultimately real, because they involve reference to the 
here and funv of a finite expenence ; conceptual space and time cannot be 
ultimately real, because they contain no principle of internal distinction, and 
are thus not individual. § 6. The attempt to take space and time as real 
leads to the difficulty about qualities and relations, and so to the indefinite 
regress. § 7. Space and time contain no principle of unity ; there may be 
many space and time orders in the Absolute which have no spatial or 
temporal connection with each other. § 8. The antinomies of the infinite 
divisibility and extent of space and time arise from the indefinite regress 
involved in the scheme of qualities and relations, and are insoluble so lone 
, as the space and time construction is taken for Reality. § 9. The space and 
' time order is an imperfect phenomenal manifestation of the logical relation 
between the inner purposive lives of finite individuals. Time is an inevitable 
aspect of finite experience. How space and time are transcended in the 
Absolute experience we cannot say. 

§ I. The problems which arise for the metaphysician 
from the fact that the physical order, as it is presented to 
our senses, consists of elements having position in space and 
time, are among the oldest and most perplexing of all the 
riddles suggested by the course of our experience. Adequate 
discussion of them would demand not only far more space 
than we are at liberty to bestow on the topic, but such a 
familiarity with the mathematical theory of order and series 
as is scarcely possible to any one but an original mathe- 
matician. All that we can do in the present chapter is 
to deal very superficially with one or two of the leading 
problems, more with a view to indicating the nature of the 
questions which Metaphysics has to face, than of providing 
definite answers to them. 
16 
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The fundamental problem for Metaphysics is, of course, 
whethe r space and time are ultimate Realities or only appear- 
an?(^s^^hat is, would the whole system of Reality, as directly 
apprehended by an absolute all-containing experience, wear 
the forms of extension and succession in time, or is it merely 
a consequence of th e limi tations of o ur own finite expe ri- 
ence that things come to us in this guise ? It may indeed 
be urged that the contents of the universe must form an order 
of some sort for the absolute experience, in virtue of their 
systematic i^p ity f but even so it is not clear that order as 
such is necessarily spatial or temporal. Indeed, most of the 
forms of order with which we are acquainted, both in every- 
day life and in our mathematical studies, appear to be, 
properly speaking, both non-spatial and non-temporal. Thus, 
^.^., it is seemingly by a mere metaphor that we speak of the 
"successive" integers of the natural number - series, the 
" successive " powers of an algebraical symbol, the " success- 
ive" approximations to the value of a continued fraction, 
in language borrowed from the temporal flow of events, the 
true relation involved being in the first two cases the non- 
temporal one of logical derivation, and in the third the 
equally non- temporal one of resemblance to an ideal 
standard. The full solution of the metaphysical problem 
of space and time would thus involve (i) the discrimination 
of spatial and temporal order from other allied forms of 
order, and (2) a decision as to the claim of this special form 
of order to be ultimately coherent and intelligible. 

The problem thus presented for solution is often, and 
usually with special reference to the Kantian treatment of 
space and time in the Transcendental ^sthetic^ put in the 
form of the question whether space and time are subjective 
or objective. This is, however, at best a misleading and 
unfortunate mode of expression which we shall do well to 
avoid. The whole distinction between a subjective and an 
objective factor in experience loses most of its significance 
with the abolition, now effected by Psychology, of the 
vicious Kantian distinction between the "given" in per- 
ception and the " work of the mind." When once we have 
recognised that the "given" itself is constituted by the 
movement of selective attention, it becomes impossible any 
longer to distinguish it as an objective factor in knowledge 
from the subjective structure subsequently raised upon it 
Kant's adherence to this false psychological antithesis so 
completely distorts his whole treatment of the " forms of in- 
tuition," that it will be absolutely necessary in a brief discus* 
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sion like our own to deal with the subject in entire independ- 
ence of the doctrines of the ^stketiCy which unfortunately 
continue to exercise a disproportionate influence on the 
current metaphysical presentment of the problem.^ It 
should scarcely be necessary to point out that the meta- 
physical questions have still less to do with the psychological 
problems, so prominent in recent science, of the precise way 
in which we come by our perception of extension and succes- 
sion. For Metaphysics the sole question is one not of the 
origin but of the logical value of these ideas. 

It is of fundamental importance for the whole meta- 
physical treatment of the subject, to begin by distinguishing 
clearly between space and time as forms of perception, and 
space and time as conceptual forms in which we construct our 
scientific notion of the physical order. One chief source of 
the confusions which beset the Kantian view is the neglect 
of Kant and most of his followers to make this distinction 
with sufficient clearness. We cannot insist too strongly 
upon the point that the space and the time of which we 
think in our science as containing the entire physical order, 
are not space and time as directly known to us in sense- 
perception, but are concepts elaborated out of the space 
and time of direct perception by a complicated process of 
synthesis and analysis, and involving abstraction from some 
of the most essential features of the space and time of actual 
experience. The following brief discussion may serve to 
illustrate the general nature of the relation between the two 
forms of space and time, and to exhibit the leading differences 
between them. 

§ 2. Perceptual Space and Time, Both space and time, as 
we are aware of them in immediate perception, are (i) limited. 
The space we actually behold as we look out before us with 
a resting eye is always terminated by a horizon which has a 
more or less well-defined outline ; the " specious present," or 
portion of duration of which we can be at any time aware at 
once as an immediately presented content, has been shown 
by elaborate psychological experimentation to have a fairly 
well-defined span. Whatever lies outside this ''span of 

^ The student who desires to think out the problems for himself would probably 
do well to take the discussions of Locke {Essay , bk. ii. chaps. 13-15) and Hume 
{Treatise of Human Nature, bk. i. pt 2) rather than that of Kant as his 
starting- pomt, as they are less vitiated by psychological superstitions. In recent 
metaphysical work the chapters on the subject in Mr. Bradley's Appearance and 
Reality will probably be found most useful. Much may be learned from Mr. 
Russell's worK, Foundations of Geometry, with which should, however, be com- 

?\xtA the largely discrepant results of his later article, " Is Position in Space and 
ime Relative or Absolute ?" {Mind^ July 1901). 
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attention " belongs either to the no longer presented past or 
to the not yet presented future, and stands to the sensible 
present much as the space behind my back to the actually 
beheld space before my eyes. Of course, in either case the 
limits of the actually presented space or time are not 
absolutely defined. To right and left of the line of vision 
the visible horizon gradually fades off into the indistinctly 
presented " margin of consciousness " ; the " sensible present " 
shades away gradually at either end into the past and the 
future. Yet, though thus not absolutely defined, sensible space 
and time are never boundless. 

(2) Perceptual space and time are both internally sensibly 
continuous or unbroken. Concentrate your attention on 
any lesser part of the actually seen expanse, and you at 
once find that it is itself an expanse with all tlie character- 
istics of the wider expanse in which it forms a part. Space 
as actually seen is not an aggregate of minima visibilia 
or perceptual points in which no lesser parts can be dis- 
criminated ; so long as space is visually or tactually perceived 
at all, it is perceived as containing lesser parts which, on 
attending to them, are found to repeat the characteristics of 
the larger space. So any part of the " specious present " to 
which special attention can be directed, turns out itself to 
be a sensible duration. Perceived space is made of lesser 
spaces, perceived time of lesser times ; the " parts " not 
being, of course, actually distinguished from each other in 
the original percept, but being capable of being so distin- 
guished in consequence of varying movements of attention. 

(3) On investigating the character of our actual percep- 
tion of space and time, it appears to contain two aspects, 
which we may call the quantitative and the qualitative. On 
the one hand, whenever we perceive space we perceive a 
certain magnitude of extension, whenever we perceive time 
we perceive a longer or shorter lapse of duration. Different 
spaces and different times can be quantitatively compared 
in respect of the bigness of the extension or the duration 
comprised in them. On the other hand, the percept of space 
or time is not one of mere extension or duration. It has a 
very different qualitative aspect. We perceive along with 
the magnitude of the extension the form of its outline. 
This perception of spatial form depends in the last resort 
upon perception of the direction assumed by the bounding 
line or lines. Similarly, in dealing with only one dimen- 
sion of perceived space, we never perceive length (a spatial 
magnitude) apart from the perception of direction (a spatial 
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quality). The same is true of the perception of time. The 
lapses of duration we immediately perceive have all their 
special direction - quality ; the " specious present " is 
essentially a simultaneously presented succession^ i,e. a 
transition from before to after. It must be added that, in 
perceptual space and time, the directions thus perceived 
have a unique relation to the perceiving subject, and are 
thus all qualitatively distinct and irreversible. Direction 
in space is estimated as right, left, up, down, etc., by refer- 
ence to axes through the centre of the percipient's body at 
right angles to each other, and is thus for any given moment 
of experience uniquely and unambiguously determined. 
Direction in time is similarly estimated with reference to 
the actual content of the " focus of consciousness." What is 
actually focal is " now," what is ceasing to be focal is " past," 
what is just coming to be focal is " future " in its direction.^ 

This is perhaps the most fundamental and important 
peculiarity of the space and time of actual perception. All 
directions in them are unambiguously determined by reference 
to the here and now of the immediate experience of an in- 
dividual subject As a consequence, every individual subject 
has his own special perceptual space and time ; Geometry 
and Mechanics depend, to be sure, on the possibility of the 
establishment of correspondences between these spatial and 
temporal systems, but it is essential to remember that, 
properly speaking, the space and time system of each in- 
dividual's perception is composed of directions radiating out 
from his unique here and now^ and is therefore individual to 
himself* 

§ 3. The Construction of the Conceptual Space and Time 
Order of Science. For the purposes of practical life, no less 
than for the subsequent object of scientific description of the 
physical order, it is indispensably necessary to establish 
equations or correspondences between the individual space 
and time systems of different percipients. Apart from such 

^ We are not called upon to enter into such specially psychological questions 
as, e,g,y whether both directions, past and future, can be detected within the 
** specious present " of direct perception, or whether the specious present only 
contains the elements ** now " and ** no longer," the ** not yet " being a subsequent 
intellectual construction, as is held, e,g,^ by Mr. Bradley and Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson. 

' We may indeed go still further, and say that every unique moment of 
experience has its own unique spatial and temporal system. The method by which 
I weave the perceived space-time systems of different experiences within my own 
mental life into a single conceptual system, is in principle the same by which the 
spaces and times of myself ana other men are made into one system for the pur- 
pK>se of practical intercourse. 
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correspondences, it would be impossible for one subject to 
translate the spatial and temporal system of any other into 
terms of his own experience, and thus all practical intercourse 
for the purpose of communicating directions for action would 
come to an end. For the communication of such practical 
directions it is imperative that we should be able mentally to 
reconstruct the spatial and temporal aspects of our experience 
in a form independent of reference to the special here and 
now of this or that individual moment of experience. Thus, 
like the rest of our scientific constructions, the establishment 
of a single conceptual space and time system for the whole 
of the physical order is ultimately a postulate required by 
our practical needs, and we must therefore be prepared to 
face the possibility that, like other postulates of die same 
kind, it involves assumptions which are not logically defens- 
ible. The construction is valuable, so far as it does its work 
of rendering intercommunication between individuals poss- 
ible ; that it should correspond to the ultimate structure of 1 ; 
Reality any further than the requirements of practical life \ 
demand is superfluous. 

The main processes involved in the construction of the 
conceptual space and time of descriptive science are three, — 
synthesis, analysis, abstraction, (a) Synthesis. Psychologic- 
ally speaking, it is ultimately by the active movements of 
individual percipients that the synthesis of the individual's 
various perceptual spaces into one is effected. As attention 
is successively directed, even while the body as a whole re- 
mains stationary, to different parts of the whole expanse 
before the eye, the visual space which was originally " focal " 
in presentation becomes " marginal," and the " mai^inal " 
focal by a sensibly gradual transition. When to the move- 
ments of head and eyes which accompany such changes in 
attention there are added movements of locomotion of the 
whole body, this process is carried further, and we have the 
gradual disappearance of originally presented spaces from 
presentation, accompanied by the gradual emergence of 
spaces previously not presented at all. This leads to the 
mental construction of a wider space containing all the 
individual's different presentation-spaces, the order in which 
it contains them being determined by the felt direction of the 
movements required for the transition from one to another. 

As we learn, through intercommunication with our fellows, 
of the existence for their perception of perceptual extension 
never directly presented to our own senses, the process of 
synthesis is extended further, so as to comprise in a single 
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spatial system all the presentation-spaces of all the individual 
percipients in an order once again determined by the direction 
of the movements of transition from each to the others. 
Finally, as there is nothing in the principle of such a synthesis 
to impose limits upon its repetition, we think of the process 
as capable of indefinite continuance, and thus arrive at the 
concept of a space stretching out in all directions without 
definite bounds. This unending repetition of the synthesis 
of perceived spaces seems to be the foundation of what 
appears in theory as the Infinity of Space. 

Precisely similar is the synthesis by which we mentally 
construct a single time system for the events of the physical 
order. Now means for me the content which occupies the 
centre of attentive interest As attention is concentrated on 
the different stages in the realisation of an interest, this centre 
shifts; what was central becomes first marginal and then 
evanescent, what was marginal becomes central. Hence 
arises the conception of the events of my own inner life as 
forming a succession of moments, with a determinate order, 
each of which has been a now^ or point of departure for direc- / 
tions in perceptual time, in its turn. As with space so with 
time, the intrasubjective intercourse of man with man makes 
it possible for me mentally to extend this conceptual synthesis 
of moments of time so as to include nows belonging to the 
experience of others which were already past before the first 
now of their experiences which I can synchronise with a now 
of my own, and again nows of their experiences relatively to 
which the last now which synchronises with one of my own 
is past. The indefinite repetition of such a synthesis leads,* 
as before with space, to the thought of a duration reaching 
out endlessly into past and future, and thus gives us the 
familiar concept of the Infinity of Time.^ 

(Ji) Analysis. Equally important is the part played by 
mental analysis in the formation of the conceptual space and 
time system. As we have already seen, successive attention 
to lesser parts of a presented extension, or a presented lapse, 
reveals within each lesser part the same structure which be- 
longs to the whole, and thus establishes the sensible continuity 
of space and time. In actual fact, the process of attending 
successively to smaller and yet smaller portions of space and 
time cannot, of course, be carried on indefinitely, but we can 
conceptually frame to ourselves the thought of the indefinite 
repetition of the process beyond the limits arbitrarily imposed 

^ For an account of the psychological processes involved in all this, see, e,g,^ 
Stout, Manual of Psychology^ bk. iiu div. 2, chaps. 3-6; bk. iv. chap. 6. 
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on it by the span of our own attention. Thus, by an act of 
mental analysis, we arrive at the concept of space and time 
as indefinitely divisible^ or possessed of no ultimately un- 
analysable last parts, which is an indispensable pre-requisite 
of Geometry and Dynamics. 

This indefinite divisibility of conceptual space and time 
is not of itself enough, as is often supposed, to establish 
their continuity in the strict mathematical sense of the word ; 
their continuity depends upon the further assumption that 
whatever divides a series of positions in space or events in 
time unambiguously into two mutually exclusive classes, is 
itself a position in the space or event in the time series. 
This assumption does not seem to be absolutely requisite 
for all scientific treatment of the problems of space and time,^ 
but is demanded for the systematic establishment of the corre- 
spondence between the spatial and temporal series and the 
continuous series of the real numbers. Moreover, it seems 
impossible to assign any positive content to the notion of a 
something which should bisect the spatial or temporal order 
without occupying a position in that order. Hence we seem 
inevitably led by the same analytical process which conducts 
us to the conception of the spatial and temporal orders as 
infinite series to think of them also as continuous series in 
the strict sense of the term. The alternative conception of 
them as discontinuous, if not absolutely excluded, does not 
seem to be called for by any positive motive, and is incom- 
patible with the complete execution of the purposes which 
demand application of the number-series to a spatial or 
temporal content. 

{c) Abstraction, The part played by abstraction in the 
formation of the conceptual space and time order out of the 
data of perception is often overlooked by theorists, but is of 
fundamental importance, as we shall see immediately. We 
have already learned that the most significant fact about the 
time and space order of individual experience is that its 
directions are unique^ because they radiate out from the unique 
Itere and now of immediate feeling. In the construction of the 
conceptual space and time order we make entire abstraction 
from this dependence on the immediate feeling of a subject. 
Conceptual space contains an infinity of positions, but none of 
them is a here ; conceptual time an infinity of moments, but 
none of them is a now. As the time and space of the con- 
ceptual order are taken in abstraction from the differences 

^ Thus Dedckind ( Was sindund was soUendie Zahlen ? p. xii.) maintains that 
none of the constructions of Euclid involve the continuity of space. 
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between individual points of view, no one point in either can 
be regarded as having more claim than any other to be the 
natural " origin of co-ordinates " with reference to which direc- 
tions are estimated. We shall have repeated opportunity in 
the remainder of this chapter to observe how important are 
the consequences of this abstraction. 

Abstraction also enters in another way into the con- 
struction by which conceptual space and time are created. 
Actual perceived space and time are indeed never empty, 
but always filled with a content of" secondary " qualities. In 
other words, they are always one aspect of a larger whole of 
fact. Extension is never perceived apart from some further 
visual or tactual quality of the extended, temporal lapse never 
perceived without some change in presented content, however 
slight. But in constructing the conceptual space and time 
system, we abstract altogether from this qualitative aspect ; we 
think solely of the variety of positions and directions in time 
and space without taking any account of the further qualitat- 
ive differences with which they are accompanied in concrete 
experience. Thus we come by the notion of an empty space 
and an empty time as mere systems of positions into which 
various contents may subsequently be put. 

Strictly speaking, the notion of an empty space or an 
empty time is unmeaning, as the simple experiment of think- 
ing of their existence is sufficient to show. We cannot in 
thought successfully separate the spatial and temporal aspects 
of experience from the rest of the whole to which they belong 
and take them as subsisting by themselves, any more than we 
can take timbre as subsisting apart from musical pitch or 
colour-tone from saturation. We can, however, confine our 
attention to the spatial-temporal system of positions without 
taking into account the special secondary properties of the ex- 
tended and successive. It is from this logical abstraction that 
the illusion arises when we imagine an empty set of spatial 
and temporal positions as having first to exist in order that 
they may be subsequently " filled " with a variety of contents.* 

§ 4. Characteristics of the Conceptual Time and Space 

^ Of course, a physical vacuum is not the same thing as empty sface. For the 
purposes of any special science a vacuum means a space not occupied by contents 
of the special kind in which that special science is interested. Thus, in the 
ordinary parlance of Physics, a vacuum means simply a space in which there is 
no mcus. Whether it is desirable, for the purposes of physical science, to assume 
the existence of vacuum, is altogether a question for Physics itself, and to decide 
it in the affirmative is not to maintain the existence of that unmeaning abstraction, 
absolutely empty space. In any case, it may be observed that the widespread 
notion that motion is only possible in a physical vacuum is a mistake, motion 
being perfecUy possible in a Anid plenum. 
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Order. The following characteristics of the conceptual 
space and time created by the construction we have just 
examined, call for special notice. Conceptual space and time 
are necessarily taken, for reasons already explained, to be 
unlimited^ and indefinitely divisible. Though it does not 
seem inevitable that they should be continuous, we appear 
to be unable to attach any positive meaning to the notion 
of their discontinuity, and, in the practical need for the 
application to them of the complete number-series, we have 
a valid positive ground for taking them as continuous. But 
space and time are thus resolved, in the process of their 
conceptual construction, into continuous infinite series of 
which the terms are spatial and temporal positions or points. 
Unlike the parts of perceptual space and time, these con- 
ceptual terms are not themselves spaces or times, as they 
contain no internal multiplicity of structure. Conceptual 
space and time are thus not wholes or aggregates of parts, 
but systems of relations between terms which possess no 
quantitative character. 

Between any two terms of the spatial, or again of the 
temporal, series there is one unique relation, which is com- 
pletely determined by the assignment of the terms, their 
distance. In the temporal series, which has only one 
dimension, you can only pass from any one given term to 
any other through a series of intermediate terms which is 
once and for all determined when the initial and final terms 
are given, hence nothing is required beyond the terms them- 
selves to fix their distance. The spatial series is multi- 
dimensional, i,e. you can pass from any one term in it to 
any second by an indefinite variety of routes through 
intermediate terms, but it is still true that there is one and 
only one such route which is completely determined when 
the terms in question are known, namely, the straight line 
passing through both. This straight line constitutes the 
unique distance of the two points from each other.^ Thus the 

^ It must be carefully noted that distance as thus defined is not properly a 
quafUitcUive relation^ and involves no notion of magnitude, but only of relaUve 
place in a series. It should also be observed that in assuming the existence of 
such a unique relation between every pair of points, it is tacitly taken for granted 
that the number of dimensions of the spatial oider is finite. In a space of 
an infinite number of dimensions, such unique relation would be impossiUe. 
(See Russell, Foundations of Geometry^ p. i6l ff.) Our justification for *"«^Hng 
this assumption, as also for taking time to be of one dimension only, seems to be 
that it is mdispensable for all those practical purposes which depend on our 
ability to create a science of Geometry, and that we have no positive ground for 
assuming the opposite. Thus ultimately the assumption appears to oe of the 
nature of a postulate. 
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genuine concept of which those of space and time are species 
is not that of magnitude or quantity ^ but of serial order. 

Further, and this is a point of fundamental difference 
between conceptual space and time, and the spaces and 
times of immediate perception, any one position in either 
order, taken by itself, is qualitatively indistinguishable from 
any other. All points of space, all moments of time, are 
alike, or, as it is also phrased, conceptual space and time 
are homogeneous throughout. It is not until you take at 
least two terms of the spatial or temporal series and con- 
sider the relation they determine, that distinction becomes 
possible. This homogeneity of conceptual space and time 
is an inevitable consequence of the abstraction from the 
immediate feelings of the individual subject of experience 
involved, as we saw, in the process of their construction. 
In our actual perception of spatial and temporal extension, 
that part of perceived space and time which stands in direct 
unity with immediate feeling is qualitatively distinguished 
as the here and now from all the rest, and thus does not 
depend upon the specification of a second spatial or temporal 
position for its recognisability. Here is where / am, now is 
this felt present. And similarly, every other part of the 
actually presented space and time gets a unique qualitative 
character from its special relation to this here and now ; it is 
right or left, behind or in front, before or after. When we 
abstract altogether from the unique relation with individual 
experience which thus makes the here and now of perception, 
as we do in'constructing our conceptual space and time order, 
every position alike becomes the mere possibility of a here 
or a now^ and as such mere possibilities the various positions 
are indistinguishable. Practically, this homogeneity is im- 
portant as the indispensable condition for the quantitative 
comparison of different portions of extension or duration. 
An apparently inevitable consequence of the homogeneity 
y of conceptual space and time is the relativity of spatial and 
^^ temporal position. As we have seen, positions in conceptual 
space and time are not distinguishable until you take them 
in pairs. In other words, to fix one position in space or 
one date you have to give its relation to another position or 
date, and similarly to fix this you must specify a third, and 
so on indefinitely. To say where A is means to say how 
you get to it from B, and B again is only known by the way 
it is reached from C, and so on without end. Logically, this 
is a simple consequence of the nature of space and time as 
conceptually analysed into endless series. To specify any 
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term in the series you must give the unique relation it bears 
to some other term, its logical distance. And, in a series 
which has neither first nor last term, this second term cannot 
be defined except by its logical distance from a third. In 
actual perception this difficulty is avoided, owing to the fact 
that immediate feeling gives us the here and now from which 
all our directions are measured. But in conceptual space 
or time there is nothing to distinguish any one here which 
we may take as our " origin of co-ordinates," or any one now 
which we take as our present from any other, and hence the 
endless regress seems inevitable. 

It follows, of course, that in conceptual space and time 
there is no principle by which to distinguish diflferent direc- 
tions. In perception they can be distinguished as right and 
left, up and down, and so forth. But since what is right 
to one percipient is left to another, in conceptual space, 
where complete abstraction is made from the presence of 
an individual percipient, there is neither right nor left, up 
nor down, nor any other qualitative difference between one 
direction and another, all such differences being relative to 
the individual percipient. When we wish to introduce into 
conceptual space distinctions between directions, we always 
have to begin by arbitrarily assigning some standard direction 
as our point of departure. Thus we take, e.g,^ an arbitrarily 

selected line as such a standard for a given plane, 

A B 

and proceed to distinguish all other directions by the angle 
they make with A B and the sense in which they are estimated 
(whether as from B to A or from A to B). But both the line 
A B and the difference of sense between A B and B A can 
only be defined by similar reference to some other standard 
direction, and so on through the endless regress. 

Similarly with conceptual time. Here, as there is only 
one dimension, the difficulty is less obvious, but it is no less 
real. In conceptual time there is absolutely no means of 
distinguishing before from after, past from future. For the 
past means the direction of our memories, the direction 
qualified by the feeling of " no longer *' ; the future is the 
direction of anticipation and purposive adaptation, the 
direction of " not yet" And, apart from the reference given 
by immediate feeling to the purposive life of an individual 
subject, these directions cannot be discriminated. In short, 
conceptual time and space are essentially relative, because 
they are systems of relations which have no meaning apart 
from qualitative differences in the terms which they relate; 
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while yet again, for the purpose of the conceptual construc- 
tion which yields them, the terms have to be taken as having 
no character but that which they possess in right of the 
relations.^ 

One other feature of the space and time construction is 
sufficiently important to call for special mention. Space 
and time are commonly thought of as unities of some kind. 
All spatial positions, it is usually assumed, fall within one 
system of space-relations ; all dates have their place in one 
all-inclusive time. This character of unity completes the 
current conception of the spatial and temporal order. £ach 
of those orders is a unity, including all possible spatial or 
temporal positions ; each is an endless, infinite, continuous 
series of positions, which all are purely relative. There are 
other peculiarities, especially of the current concepts of space, 
with which it is not necessary to deal here, as they are of 
an accidental kind, not arising out of the essential nature 
of the process by which the conception is constructed. Thus 
it is probably a current assumption that the number of 
dimensions in space is three and no more, and again that 
the Euclidean postulate about parallels is verified by its con- 
stitution. As far as perceptual space is concerned, those 
assumptions depend, I presume, upon empirical verification ; 
there seems to be no reason why they should be made for 
the conceptual space-order, since it is quite certain that a 
coherent science of spatial relations can be constructed 
without recourse to them.* 

^ The ablest detailed account of the relativity of spatial position readily 
accessible to the English reader, will be found in Mr. Russell's Foundations of 
Geometry^ chaps. iiiA, iv. Mr. Russell has since, in Mind for July 1901, attempted 
to prove the opposite view, that positions in space and time are inherently 
distinct, but without discussing his own previous arguments for relativity. Into 
the purely mathematical part of Mr. Russell's later contentions I am not 
competent to enter. I may, however, suggest that the question of Metaphysics 
cannot be decided merely by urging, as Mr. Russell does, that fewer assumptions 
are required to construct a geometry on the hypothesis of absolute than on that of 
relative position. The superior convenience of an assumption for certain special 
purposes is no proof of its ultimate intelligibility. And when Mr. Russell goes 
on to admit that points in space are indistinguisluUfle for us, he seems to me to 
give up his case. For is not this to admit that, after all, the space with which 
we deal in our geometrical science is relative from be^nning to end ? How 
differences of quality of which we, b^ hypothesis, can know nothing, can help 
or hinder our scientific constructions, it is indeed hand to see. 

' This may be brought home even to those who, like myself, are not mathe- 
maticians, by the perusal of such a work as Lobatchevsk/s Untersuchungen mr 
Theorie der Parallel- Linien, where a consistent geometry of triangles is con- 
structed in entire independence of the postulate of parallelism. Of course, in 
the end it must be a mere question of nomenclature whether a form of serial 
order independent of these quasi-empirical restrictions is to be called "space" 
or not. 
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§ 5. The question now is, whether the whole of this 
spatial and temporal construction is more than imperfect, 
and therefore contradictory, appearance. I will first state 
in a general form the arguments for regarding it as appear- 
ance, and then proceed to reinforce this conclusion by deal- 
ing with some special difficulties. Finally, I propose to ask 
whether we can form some positive conception of thej 
higher order of Reality of which the spatial and tempoi 
series are phenomenal. 

That the space and timejpriier.isu^dienpn^^ 
ultirnate, can, I think, be conclusively shown by a general 
argument which I will first enunciate in principle and then 
develop somewhat more in detail. An all-comprehensive 
experience cannot, apprehend the detail of existence under 
the forms of space and time for the following reason. Such 
an experience could be neither of space and time as we 
perceive them, nor of space and time as we conceptually 
reconstruct them. It would not be of perceptual space and 
time, because the whole character of our perceptual space 
and time depends upon the very imperfections and limita- 
tions which make our experience fragmentary and imperfect 
Perceptual space and time are for me what they are, because 
I see them, so to say, in perspective from the special stand- 
point of my own particular here and now. If that standpoint 
were altered, so that what are actually for me there and then 
became my here and now^ my whole outlook on the space 
and time order would suffer change. But Jhs^jfUbfiolllte 
cannot look at the space and time order from the standpoint. 
ol vay here 2XiA now. For it is the finitude of my interests 
and purposes which confine me in my^QUtIook'^''ia ffuB Imre 
dLTid^now. If my interests were not bound up in the special 
way in which they are with just this special part or aspect 
of the life of a wider whole, if they were co-extensive with 
the life of that whole, every place and every time would be 
my here and now. As it is, here is where my body is, now 
is this particular stage in the development of European 
social life, because these are the things in which I am 
primarily interested. And so with all the other finite ex- 
periences in which the detail of the absolute experience 
finds expression. Hence the absolute experience, being 
free from the limitations of interest which condition, the 
finite experiences, cannot see the order of existence from 
the special standpoint of any of them, and therefore cannot 
apprehend it under the guise of the perceptual space and 
time system. 
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Again, it cannot apprehend existence under the forms 
of space and time as we conceptually reconstruct them. 
For Reality, for the absolute experience, must be a complete 
individual whole, with the ground of all its differentiations 
within itself But conceptual space and time are constructed 
by deliberate abstraction from the relation to immediate 
experience implied in all individuality, and consequently, 
as we have just seen, they contain no real principle of 
internal distinction, their constituent terms being all exactly 
alike and indistinguishable. In short» if the perceptual time 
and space systems of our concrete experience represent 
fridividual but imperfect and finite points of view, the 
"conceptual space and time of our scientific construction 
represents the merq abstract posdbility of a finite point of 
xiew; nQithe^ii.i3y^s a point of yjew. both individual and 
infinite, and neither, therefore, can be the point of view ot 
an absolute experience. An absolute experience must be 
out of time and out of space, in the sense that its contents 
are not apprehended in the form of the spatial and temporal 
series, but in some other way. Space and time, then, must 
be the phenomenal appearance of a higher reality which is 
spaceless and timeless. ' 

§ 6. In principle, the foregoing argument appears to me to 
be complete, but, for the sake of readers who care to have 
its leading thought more fully developed, it may be re-stated 
thus. Perceptual space and time cannot be ultimately real 
as they stand. They are condemned already by the old 
difficulty which we found in the notion of reality as made 
up of qualities in relation. Perceptual space and time are 
I aggregates of lesser parts, which are themselves spaces and 
times ; thus they are relations between terms, each of which i 
contains the same relation once more in itself, and so imply 
the now familiar indefinite regress.^ Again, when we try in 
our conceptual space and time construction to remedy this 
defect by reducing space and time altogether to mere systems 
of relations, the difficulty turns out to have been merely 
evaded by such a process of abstraction. For, so long as we 
keep rigidly to our conceptual construction, the terms of our 
relations are indistinguishable. In purely conceptual space 

^ It must be carefully remembered that the essential defect of the indefinite 
regress is not its interminableness, but its monotony. We ourselves held that 
Reality is an individual composed of lesser individuals which re^a/ the structure 
of the whole, and that the number of these individuals need not be finite. But, 
in our view, the higher the order of individuality the more self-explanatory was 
its structure, whereas in the indefinite regress an incomprehensible construction is 
endlessly repeated in the same form. 
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and time, as we have seen, there is no possibility of distin- 
guishing any one direction from any other, since all are 
qualitatively identical. 

Indeed, it is obvious from first principles that when the 
sets of terms between which a number of relations of the 
same type holds are indistinguishable, the relations cannot 
be discriminated. To distinguish directions at all, we must, 
in the end, take at least our starting-point and one or more 
standard directions reckoned from it — according to the 
number of dimensions with which we are dealing — as in- 
dependently given, that is, as having recognisable qualitative 
differences from other possible starting-points and standard 
directions. (Thus, to distinguish before and after in conceptual 
time, you must at least assume some moment of time, 
qualitatively recognisable from others, as the epoch from 
which you reckon, and must also have some recognisable 
qualitative distinction between the direction " past *' and the 
direction " future.") And with this reference to qualitative 
differences we are at once thrown back, as in the case of 
perceptual time and space, on the insoluble old problem 
of Quality and Relation. The assumed starting-point and 
standard directions must have qualitative individuality, or 
they could not be independently recognised and made the 
basis for discrimination between the remaining directions 
and positions : yet, because of the necessary homogeneity of 
the space and time of conceptual construction, they cannot 
have any such qualitative individuality, but must be arbii" 
rarily assumed. They will therefore themselves be capable 
of determination only by reference to some other equally 
arbitrary standard, and thus we are once more committed 
to the indefinite regress. The practical usefulness of these 
constructions thus depends on the very fact that we are not 
consistent in our use of them. In all practical applications we 
use them to map out the spatial and temporal order of events 
as seen in perspective from a standpoint which is, as regards 
the conceptual time and space order itself, arbitrary and in- 
distinguishable from others. 

§ 7. Instead of further elaborating this general argument, 
a task which would be superfluous if its principle is grasped, 
and unconvincing if it is missed, I will proceed to point out 
one or two special ways in which the essential arbitrari- 
ness of the spatial and temporal construction is strikingly 
exemplified. To begin with, a word may be said about the 
alleged unity of space and time. It is constantly taken for 
granted, by philosophers as well as by practical men, that 
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there can be only one spatial and one temporal order, so that 
all spatial relations, and again all temporal relations, belong 
to the same system. Thus, if A has a spatial relation to B 
and C to D, it is assumed that there must be spatial rela- 
tions between A and C, A and D, and B and C, B and D. 
Similarly if A is temporally related with B, and C with D. 
This view is manifestly presupposed in the current conception 
of Nature, the " physical universe," the " physical order," as 
the aggregate of all processes in space and time. But there 
seems to be no real logical warrant for it In principle the 
alleged unity of all spatial and temporal relations might be 
dismissed, on the strength of the one consideration that space 
and time are not individual wholes, and therefore can contain 
no principle of internal structural unity. This is manifest 
from the method by which the space and time of our con- 
ceptual scheme have been constructed. They arose, as we 
saw, from the indefinite repetition of a single type of relation 
between terms in which we were unable to find any ultim- 
ately intelligible principle of internal structure. But unity of 
structure cannot be brought into that which does not already 
possess it by such mere endless repetition. The result of such 
a process will be as internally incoherent and devoid of 
structure as the original data. Hence space and time, being 
mere repetitions of the scheme of qualities in relation, cannot 
5e]true unities. 

This becomes clearer if we reflect on the grounds which 
actually warrant us in assigning position in the same space 
and the same time to a number of events. For me A and B 
are ultimately in the same space when there is a way of 
travelling from A to B ; they are in the same time when they 
belong to different stages in the accomplishment of the same 
systematic purposes. Thus in both cases it is ultimately 
from relation to an identical system of purposes and interests 
that different sets of positions or events belong to one space 
or one time. The unity of such a space or time is a paleT ' 
reflection in abstract form of the unity of a life of systematic 1 
purpose, which is one because it has unique individual .. 
structure. It is in this way, from the individual unity of the * 
purpose and interests of my ordinary waking life, that I 
derive the right to refer its experiences to a single space and 
time system. Similarly, it is in virtue of the inclusion of my 
own and my fellow-men*s purposes in a wider whole of socisil 
systematic purpose that I can bring the space and time 
relations of their experience into one system with my own. 
And again, the sensible occurrences of the physical order 

17 
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belong to one space and time with the space and time 
relations of human experience, because of the varying ways 
in which they condition the development of our own inner 
purposive life. But there are cases, even within our own 
conscious life, where this condition appears to be absent, 
and in these cases we do not seem to be able to make 
intelligible use of the conception of a single time or a single 
space. 

Take the case of our dreams. The events of my dreams 
stand in spatial and temporal relations within the dream 
itself, but tiiere would be no sense in asking what are the 
spatial relations between the places seen in my dreams and 
the places marked on the map of England ; or what are again 
the temporal relations between the events of last night's dream 
and those of this morning, or those of the dreams of last 
week. Precisely because there is usually no systematic identity 
of purpose connecting the dream with the waking life or with 
other dreams, the time and space of the dream have no 
position with respect to the time and space system of waking 
life, nor those of one dream with relation to those of another.* 
Of course, it may be said that the dream-space and dream- 
time are " imaginary," but the problem cannot be got rid of 
by the use of an epithet. To call them imaginary is merely 
to say that they are not systematically connected with the 
time and space of waking life, not to disprove their genuine- 
ness as actual space and time constructions. 

Similarly, if there are intelligent purposes of which our 
human purposive life is debarred from taking account as 
such, as we urged that there must be behind the phenomenal 
physical order, the time and space within which those pur- 
poses are conceived and executed would have no place in 
our spatial and temporal system. The phenomenal events 
of the physical order would fall within our system, but not 
the life of inner purpose of which that order is the manifes- 
tation to our senses. Ultimately, in fact, all spaces and all 
times could only form one spatial and temporal system on 
condition that the infinite absolute experience views all its 
contents in spatial and temporal form; then the various 
space and time systems corresponding to the purposes of 
the various groups of finite individuals would finally, for the 
infinite individual, form one great system of time and space 

^ Normally, that is ; for brevity's sake I omit to note the possible case of a 
coherent dream-life continued from night to night. In principle there would be 
no difference between the case of the space and time oi such adream-Ufeandthose 
of our waking hours. 
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relations. But we have already seen that the infinite 
experience cannot comprehend its contents in spatial or 
temporal forms. 

We infer, then, that there may be — indeed, if our interpret- 
ation of the physical order is valid, t here m ust be — a plurality 
of spaces and times within the RejaT Wtflllfrany one such 
space or time all its members are spatially and temporally 
interrelated, but the various spaces are not themselves 
related in space, nor the various times before or after one 
another in time. Their relation is the purely logical one of 
being varying modes of the expression in a finite detail of 
the underlying nature of the ultimate Reality.^ For the 
absolute experience they must be all at once and together, 
not in the sense of being in " one space and time," but in the 
sense of forming together the systematic embodiment of one 
coherent ground or principle. 

§ 8. Similar consequences, as to the phenomenal character 
of space and time, follow from the consideration of the 
familiar Kantian antinomies founded upon the concept of 
spatial and temporal infinity. Space and time must be 
externally boundless and internally indefinitely divisible, 
and yet again cannot be either. Freed from unessential 
accessories, the argument for either side of the antinomy may 
be stated thus. Space and time must be boundless because 
all spatial and temporal existence means spatial and temporal 
relation to a second term, itself similarly related to a third 
term. For precisely the same reason both must be in- 
definitely divisible. Yet again, they can be neither, since 
only the individual exists, and within such an interminable 
network of relations between terms which are nothing but 
the supporters of these relations there is no principle of 
individual structure.^ Thus the Kantian antinomies are a 

^ So the events of my dreams, though not occupying any place in the temporal 
series of the events of waking life, are so far logically connected with that series 
as both sets of events stand in relation to certain identical elements of psychical 
temperament and disposition. Another interesting case is that of so-called 
' dual personality." The experience of both the two alternating personalities 
can be arranged in a single temporal series only because of the way in which both 
sets are inwoven with the systematic interests of other men, whose personality 
does not alternate, or alternates with a different rhythm. If all mankind were 
subject to simultaneous alternations of personality, the construction of a single 
time-series for all our experiences would be impossible. In this discussion I have 
throughout followed the full and thorough treatment of the problem by Mr. 
Bradley, Appearance and Reality ^ chap. i8. 

' Otherwise, conceptual space ana time are, 'as we have seen, derivatives 
of the number-series, and we nave already learned that the number-series leads 
to the problem of summing an endless series, and is therefore not an adequate 
way ofrepresenting ultimate Reality. (Bk. II. chap. 4, § 10). Another form of 
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simple consequence of the old difficulty about quality and 
relation. Space and time must be mere relations, and the i ,< 
terms of those relations therefore fi"^^itatlY^V inHicfinprnicfi, 
able ; again, since they are relations they cannot be relations 
between nothings or, what is the same thing, between terms 
with no individual character. As in all cases where the 
problem of relation and quality arises, it then conducts us to 
the indefinite regress. 

So long as we continue to look upon space and time as 
real, we have therefore to choose between two equally illogical 
alternatives. We must either arbitrarily refuse to continue 
the indefinite regress beyond the point at which its difficulties ^A 
become apparent, as is done by the assertion that space and 
time have finite bounds or indivisible parts, or we must hold 
that the absolute experience actually achieves the summation 
of an unending series. With the recognition that space and 
time are phenomenal, the result of a process of construction 
forced on us by our practical needs, but not adequately cor- 
responding to the real nature of individual existence, the 
difficulty disappears. Both sides of the antinomy become | 
relatively true, in the sense that for our practical purposes ^ / ) 
we must be content to adopt now the one and again the ' ' 
other; both become ultimately untrue ^in the sense that 
space and time, being constructions of our own, are 
really neither finite nor infinite series, but are the one or 
the other according to the purposes for which we use our 
construction. 

§ 9. If spatial and temporal position and direction must 
thus in the end be appearance, phenomenal of some more indi- 
vidual reality, we have finally to ask, <^f ^rhfif ^r^^'^^^y ^^^ 
appearance ? 1 1 is not ^enp.ugh. ta saJL^'ljof^ liltlmate Reality /* 
or " of the Absolute?^ Ultimately tiiis is, no doubt^^tnjgjgjf 
space and time, as it fs of eveiything 3se,"T)u'rwe desire 
further to know if they are wot proximately the appearance of 
some special features of the inner physical life of the lesser 
individuals which compose the Absolute. We naturally look 
for some third term, in the nature of finite individuality, to 
mediate between the structureless abstract generality of space 
and time relation, and the perfect individual structure of the 
spaceless and timeless Absolute Individual. We want, in 
fact, to connect the spatial and temporal form which our 

the same difficulty would be that conceptual space and time are applications of 
the numerical series, — but application to what / To a material whidi is already 
spatial and temporal. All these puzzles are only different ways of expressing the 
essential relativity of space and time. But see the anti-Kantian view in, tf.f., 
Couturat, VInfini MatfUmaHque^ pt 2. 
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experience wears, with some fundamental aspect of our 
nature, as beings at once individual and finite. 

Nor is it particularly difficult to make the connection. 
When we remember that space and time, as they actually 
condition our perception and movement, are the space and 
time which radiate out from an unique here and now of 
immediate feeling, it is fairly evident that the spatial and 
temporal aspect of our experience is, as already suggested, 
a consequence of that limitation of our attentive interests 
which constitutes our finitude. It is the narrowness of my 
interests, or at least of those which are sufficiently explicit 
to rise into the "focus" of consciousness, that is reflected 
in the distinction of my here from all the theres which 
are around me. Here is where my body is, because of the 
specially intimate connection of the realisation of my interests 
and purposes with those events in the phenomenal physical 
order which I call the state of my body. Were my interests 
widened so as to embrace the whole scheme of the universe, 
I should no longer perceive the contents of that universe as 
dispersed through space, because I should no longer have as 
my special standpoint a here to which other existence would 
be there. 

My special standpoint in space may thus be said to be 
phenomenal of my special and peculiar interests in life, the 
special logical standpoint from which my experience reflects 
the ultimate structure of the Absolute. And so, generally, 
though the conclusion can for various reasons not be pressed 
in respect of every detail of spatial appearance, the spatial 
grouping of intelligent purposive beings is phenomenal of 
their inner logical affinity of interest and purpose. Groups 
of such beings, closely associated together in space, are 
commonly also associated in their peculiar interests, their 
special purposes, their characteristic attitude towards the 
universe. The local contiguity of the members of the group 
is but an " outward and visible sign " of an " inward and 
spiritual " community of social aspiration. This is, of course, 
only approximately the case ; the less the extent to which any 
section of mankind have succeeded in actively controlling 
the physical order for the realisation of their own purposes, 
the more nearly is it the truth that spatial remoteness and 
inner dissimilarity of social purposes coincide. In proportion 
as man's conquest over his non-human environment becomes 
complete, he devises for himself means to retain the inner 
unity of social aims and interests in spite of spatial separa- 
tion. But this only shows once more how completely the 
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spatial order is a mere imperfect appearance which only con- 
fusedly adumbrates the nature of the higher Reality behind 
it. Thus we may say that the *• abolition of distance" 
effected by science and civilisation is, as it were, a practical 
vindication of our metaphysical doctrine of the comparative 
unreality of space. 

Similarly with time, though the temporal series may, in 
a sense, be said to be less of an unreality than the spatial. 
For it does not seem possible to show that spatial appearance 
is an inevitable form of finite experience. We can at least 
conceive of a finite experience composed entirely of success- 
ive arrangements of secondary qualities, such as sounds or 
smells, and the accompanying feeling-tones, though we have 
no positive ground for affirming the existence of such a type 
of experience. But the t emporal foniL^seems inseparable 
from finite intelligence. For the limitation of myMexistence 
•T6'"a*certain portion of time is clearly simply the abstract 
and external aspect of the fact that my interests and pur- 
poses, so far as I can apprehend the meaning of my own life, 
occupy just this special place in the logical development 
of the larger whole of social life and purpose of which my 
own life is a member. So the position of a particular pur- 
posive act in the temporal series of acts which I call the 
history of my own life, is the outward indication of the 
logical place filled by this particular act in the connected 
scheme of interests which form my life on its inner side. But 
it is an inevitable consequence of the want of complete 
internal harmony we call finitude, that the aims and interests 
of the finite subject cannot be in the same degree present to 
its apprehension all at once and together. In being aware 
of its own internal purpose or meaning, it must, because it is 
finite and therefore not ultimately a completely harmonious 
systematic whole, be aware of that purpose as only partially 
fulfilled. And in this sense of one's own purposes as only 
partially fulfilled, we have the foundation of the time-experi- 
ence, with its contrast between the " now " of fulfilment and 
the " no longer " and " not yet " of dissatisfied aspiration. 

For this reason, dissatisfaction, unfulfilled craving, and 
the time-experience seem to be bound up together, and time 
to be merely the abstract expression of the yearning of .the '] 
finite individual for a systematic realisatloft' ^oT its own 
purpose which lies for ever beyond its reach as finite. If 
this is so, only the absolute and infinite individual whose 
experience is throughout that of perfectly harmonious 
systematic realisation of meaning, can be outside the time- 
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process ; to it, " vanished and present are the same," because 
its whole nature is once for all perfectly expressed in the 
detail of existence. But the finite, just because its very 
nature as finite is to aspire to a perfection which is out of 
reach, must have its experience marked with the distinction 
of now from by and by^ of desire from performance. In this 
temporal character of all finite experience we may perhaps 1 
afterwards discern the ultimate ground of morality, as we can I 
already discern in the unresting struggle of the finite to over- I 
come its finitude, practical evidence that time is not a form / 
which adequately expresses the nature of Reality, and must / 
therefore be imperfect appearance.^ 

Thus we seem finally to have reached the conclusion that 
time and space are the imperfect phenomenal manifestation of 
the logical relations between the purposes of finite individuals 
standing in social relations to each other ; the inner purposive 
life of each of these individuals being itself in its turn, as 
we have previously seen, the imperfect expression, from a 
special logical " point of view," of the structure and life of the 
ultimate infinite individual. For the infinite individual itself 
the whole of the purposes and interests of the finite individuals 
must form a single harmonious system. This system cannot 
itself be in the spatial and temporal form ; space and time 
must thus in some way cease to exist, as space and time, for 
the absolute experience. They must, in that experience, be 
taken up, rearranged, and transcended, so as to lose their 
character of an endless chain of relations between other 
relations. 

Precisely how this is effected, we, from our finite stand- 
point, cannot presume to say. It is natural to draw illustra- 
tions from the " specious present " of perception, in which we 
appear to have a succession that is also simultaneous; or 
again, from the timeless and purely logical character science 
seeks to ascribe to its " laws of nature." But in the " specious 
present " we seem obliged to attend to one aspect, succession 
or simultaneity, to the exclusion of the other ; probably we I 
never succeed in equally fixing both aspects at once. It thus / 
presents us rather with the problem than with its solution.* * 
And again, after our discussion of the meaning of law, we 
cannot affirm that Nature is, for the absolute experience, a 
system of general laws. Hence it seems well not to take 

^ Compare Prof. Roycc*s remarks, The World and the Individual^ Second 
Series, lect. 3, "The Temporal and the Eternal," p. 134. I should certainly 
have had to acknowledge considerable obligation to rrof. Royce's discussion had 
not the present chapter been written before I had an opportunity of studjdng it. 
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these illustrations for more than they are actually worth as 
indications of the merely phenomenal character of time. 
Metaphysics, like the old scholastic theology, needs some- 
times to be reminded that God's thoughts are not as ours, 
and His ways, in a very real sense when Philosophy has done 
its best, still past finding out.^ 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chaps. 4 (Space and Time), i8 (Temporal and Spatial 
Appearance) ; L. Couturat, LInfini Mathimatique^ pt 2, 
bk. iv. chap. 4 (against the Kantian antinomies) ; H. Poin- 
car6, La Science et VHypot/iisCy pp. 68-109; H, Lotze, 
MetaphysiCy bk. ii. chaps. 1-3 ; W. Ostwald, Vorlesungen Uber 
Naturphilosophie^ lects. 5, 8 ; J. Royce, The World and the 
Individual^ Second Series, lect. 3 ; B. Russell, Foundations 
of Geometry: Is Position in Space and Time Absolute or 
Relative {Mindy July 1901), Principles of Mathematics ^ pt. 6, 
vol. i. ; H. Spencer, First Principles^ pt. 2, chap. 3. 

* Against the plausible attempt to solve the problem by simply thinking of 
the whole physical order as forming a ** specious present" to the Absolute 
Experience, we may urge that the ''specious present" itself regularly « 
consists for us of a multiplicity of detail, which we apprehend as simultaneous I 
without insight into its inner unity as the embodiment of coherent system. ■ 
Hence the direct insight of the Absolute Experience into its own internal mean- 
ing or structure cannot be adequately thought of as mere simultaneous awareness 
of the detail of existence. So long as a succession is merely apprehended as 
simultaneous, its meaning is not yet grasped. 



CHAPTER V 
SOME CONDITIONS OF EVOLUTION 

§ I. The concept of evolution an attempt to interpret natural processes in 
. t terms of individual growth. § 2. Evolution means change culminating in an 
• end which is the result of the process and is qualitatively new. The concept 
is thus teleological. § 3. Evolution, being teleological, is essentially either 
. progress or degeneration. If it is more than illusion, there must be real 
Y^^ends in the physical order. And ends can only be real as subjective in- « 
terests of sentient beings which are actualised by the process of change. / 
§ 4. Thus all evolution must take place within an individual subject. 
§ 5. Further, the subject of evolution must be z. finite individual. All attempts 
to make ** evolution " a property of the whole of Reality lead to the infinite 
regress. § 6. The distinction between progressive evolution and degenera- 
tion has an '* objective " basis in the metaphysical distinction between higher 
and lower degrees of individuality. § 7. In the evolutionary process, old 
individuals disappear and fresh ones originate. Hence evolution is incom- 
patible with the view that Reality consists of a plurality of ultimately inde- 
pendent finite individuals. 
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§ I. We saw, in the first chapter of the present Book, 
that evolution or orderly development is a fundamental char- \^ \ 1 
acteristic of the processes which compose the physical order 
as apprehended by the various empirical sciences. For the 
purposes of Mechanics and Mechanical Physics, indeed, we 
have no need to look upon Nature as the scene of develop- 
ment ; for these sciences it is enough to conceive of it as a 
vast complex of changes of configuration and transformations 
of energy, connected by regular uniformities of sequence. 
As soon, however, as we come to regard Nature from the 
standpoint of those sciences which explicitly recognise differ- 
ences of quality^ as well as differences in position and quan- 
tity, among the objects with which they deal, this narrowly 
mechanistic conception of natural processes becomes in- 
adequate. With the notion of physical processes as pro- 
ductive of changes of quality we are inevitably led to think 
of the physical order as a world in which the qualitatively 
new is derived from, or developed out of, the previously 
familiar by fixed lines of deviation and under determinate 
conditions. 

Naturally enough, it is from the biological sciences, in 
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which the study of organic growth plays so prominent a 
part, that the impulse to conceive of physical change as 
development originally comes. As long ago as the fourth 
century B.C., Aristotle had taken the concept of growth or 
development as the foundation of the most influential scheme i 
of metaphysical construction yet produced in the whole history / 
of speculation. In Aristotle's view, however, the process of 
development was regarded as strictly confined within the 
limits of the individual life. The individual organism, begin- 
ning its existence as an undeveloped germ or potentiality, 
gradually unfolds itself in a series of successive stages of 
growth, which culminate at the period of complete maturity. 
But the individual germ itself is a product or secretion derived 
from a pre-existing mature individual of the same type as 
that into which this germ will ultimately grow. The number 
of distinct typical processes of growth is thus strictly deter- 
mined, and each such process implies the previous existence 
of its completed result. In other words, the boundaries 
between species are fixed and ultimate; there can be no 
beginning in time of the existence of a new species, and 
therefore no origination of new species by development 
from other types. As Aristotle epigrammatically puts it, " It 
takes a man to beget a man." 

A further point of weakness in the Aristotelian theory 
is the absence of any definite account of the machinery by 
which the process of growth is effected. We learn, indeed, 
that the latent capacity of the organic germ to develop 
according to a certain specific type is stimulated into activity 
by influences contained in the environment, but the precise 
nature of this process of stimulation was necessarily left 
in obscurity, in consequence of the imperfect knowledge 
possessed by Aristotle of the minute character of natural 
processes in general. 

In the evolutionary theories of modem biology, it is 
precisely the problems of the origination of new species^ and 
of the special character of the relations between the species 
and its environment by which this process is conditioned, 
that have attracted almost exclusive attention. And, with 
the steadily increasing success of evolutionary hypotheses 
in dealing with biological problems, there has naturally 
arisen a tendency to extend the application of the general 
concept of evolution far beyond the sphere in which it first 
originated. We have now not only more or less well- 
accredited hypotheses of the production by evolution of our 
chemical elements, but even ambitious philosophical con- 
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structions which treat the concept of evolution as the one 
and only key to all the problems of existence. In the 
presence of these far-reaching applications of evolutionary 
ideas, it becomes all the more necessary to bear in mind, in 
our estimate of the worth of the evolution concept, that its 
logical character remains unaltered by the extension of its 
sphere of applicability; it is still, in spite of all minor 
modifications, essentially an attempt to interpret natural 
processes in general in terms of individual growth. 

We are not, of course, in the present chapter in any way 
concerned with the details of any one particular theory as 
to the special conditions which determine the course of 
organic or other evolution. What those conditions in any 
special case are, is a question, in the first instance, for that 
particular branch of empirical science which deals with the 
description of the particular aspect of the processes of the 
physical order under investigation. And though it would 
be a proper question for a complete Philosophy of Nature 
how the details of a well-established scientific theory must be 
interpreted so as to harmonise with the general metaphysical 
implications of the physical order, it is for many reasons 
premature to raise such a question in the present state of 
our actual knowledge of the details of evolutionary processes. 
All that can be done here is to ask what in general are the 
logical implications involved in thinking of a process as an 
evolution at all, and how those implications are related to 
our general interpretation of the physical order. 

§ 2. Evolution obviously involves the Jy^ concepts, 
already criticised at length, of ch ange and dig, dep^nrienrp , 
of the order and direction of'*'£Iisinge upon determinate 
conditions. But an evolutionary process is never a mere 
orderly sequence of changes. For instance, the changes of 
configuration and exchanges of energy which take place 
when work is done in a material system, conceived as 
composed of moving masses without any element of 
secondary quality, are not properly to be called a process 
of evolution. They are not an evolution or development, 
because, so long as we keep to the strictly kinetic view 
of natural processes as consisting solely in the varying 
configuration of systems of mass-particles, the end of the 
process is qualitatively undistinguishable from its beginning ; 
nothing qualitatively new has emerged as its result Or 
rather, to speak with more accuracy, the process has really 
no end and no unity of its own. It is only by an entirely 
arbitrary limitation of view, due to purely subjective interests 



be called final. Hence from the rigfidly mechanistic point 
of view of Kinetics and Kinematics there are no evolutions 
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of our own, that we isolate just this collection of mass- 
particles from the larger aggregate of such particles which 
form the physical order as regarded from the strictly kine- 
matic standpoint, and call it one system ; and again, it is with 
equal arbitrariness that we determine the point of time 
beyond which we shall cease to follow the system's changes 
of configuration. In the indefinitely prolonged series of suc- 
cessive configurations there is no stage which can properly 

or developments in the universe, there is only £ontinuo]]i3 ' 
change. 

' Development or evolution, then, definitely implies the 
culmination of a process of change in the establishment of 
a state of things which. is relatively new^Sind implies, further, 
that the relatively new state of things may truly be r^^rded 
as the end or completion of this special process of change. 
Thus the fundamental peculiarity of all evolutionary ideas 
is that they are essentially teleological ; the changes which 
are evolutions are all changes thought of as throughout 
relative to an end or result. Except in so far as a process i 
of change is thus essentially relative to the result in which j 
it culminates, there is no sense in calling it a development. | 
We may see this even by considering the way in which the 
concepts of evolution and devolopment are used in the 
various departments of Physics. We sometimes speak of 
a chemical process as marked by the " evolution " of heat, 
or again we say that, if the second law of Thermo-dynamics 
is rigidly and universally true, the physical universe must be 
in a process of evolution towards a stage in which none of its 
energy will be available for work. But we can only attach a 
meaning to such language so long as we allow ourselves to 
retain the common-sense point of view according to which 
there are real qualitative differences between what abstract 
Mechanics treats as equivalent forms of "energy." 

We can speak of the evolution of heat, just because we, 
consciously or unconsciously, think of heat as being really, 
what it is for our senses, something qualitatively new and 
distinct from the other kinds of energy which are converted 
into it by the chemical process. So we can intelligibly talk 
of the gradual conversion of one form of energy into 
another as an evolution only so long as we regard the 
various forms of energy as qualitatively different, and are 
therefore entitled to look upon the complete conversion 
of the one into another as the qualitatively new result 
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of a process which is therefore terminated by its complete 
establishment. From the standpoint of the physical theories 
which regard the distinction between the forms of energy as 
only " subjective," there would be no sense in regarding that 
particular stage in the course of events at which one form 
of energy disappeared as the end or result of a process which 
terminates in it, and thus such terms as evolution and de- 
velopment would lose their meaning. Only the establish- 
ment of the qualitatively new can form a real end or resulty 
and so afford a logical basis for the recognition of the 
changes in the physical order as distinct processes of 
development. 

§ 3. This essentially teleological character of development 
is emphasised in the language of the biological sciences by 
the constant use of the concepts of progress and degenera- 
tion. For biology an evolution is essentially a process either 
in the progressive or in the regressive direction. Every 
evolution is an advance to a "higher" or a decline to a 
" lower " state of development Now progress and regress 
are only possible where the process of change is regarded as 
throughout relative to the end to be attained by the process. 
Exactly how we conceive this end, which serves us as a 
standard for distinguishing progress from degeneration, is 
a secondary question ; the point of fundamental importance 
is that, except in reference to such an end, there can be 
no distinction at all between progressive and retrogressive 
change. Thus, unless there are really ends in the physical 
order which determine the processes of change that culminate 
in their actual establishment, evolution cannot be real. If 
the ends, by the establishment of which we estimate progress 
in devolopment, are merely arbitrary standards of our own 
to which nothing in external reality corresponds, then the 
physical order must really be a mere succession of changes 
which are in no true sense developments, and the whole 
concept of nature as marked by development will be a mere 
human delusion. And, on the contrary, if there is any truth 
in the great scientific conceptions of evolution, there must be 
real ends in the physical order. 

Now, there is only one intelligible way in which we can 
think of a process of change as really relative to an end. 
The resultant state which we call the end of the process, as 
being the final stage which completes this special process, 
and enables us to mark off all that succeeds it as belonging 
to a fresh process of development, must also be its end in 
the sense of being the conscious attainment of an interest or 
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purpose underlying the whole process. It is only in so far\ 
as any state of things is, for some sentient being, the real- \ 
isation of a subjective interest previously manifested in an \ 
earlier stage of experience, that that state of things forms j 
the real culmination of a process which is distinguished from 
all other processes, and stamped with an individuality of its 
own, by the fact that it does culminate in precisely this result 
The conceptions of end or resu/t and of subjective interesP^\ 
are logically inseparable. Hence we seem forced to infer 
that, since evolution is an unmeaning word, unless there are 
genuine, and not merely arbitrarily assigned, ends underlying 
the processes of physical nature, the concept of evolution as 
characteristic of the physical order involves the metaphysical 
interpretation of that order as consisting of the teleological 
acts of sentient beings, which we had previously accepted on 
more general grounds. It would be useless to attempt an 
escape from this conclusion by drawing a distinction between 
two meanings of " end " — " a last state " and " the achieve- 
ment of a purpose." For the whole point of the preceding 
argument was that nothing can be an " end " in the former 
sense without also being an end in the latter. Unless pro- 
cesses have ends which are their subjective fulfilment, it is 
only by an arbitrary convention of our own that we assign 
to them ends which are their last states. And if it is only 
an arbitrary convention that physical processes have ends 
in this sense, evolution itself is just such a convention and 
nothing more.^ 

§ 4. What is in principle the same argument may be 
put in another form, and the equivalence of the two forms 
is itself very suggestive from the metaphysical point of view. 
Evolution or development, like all change, implies the 
presence throughout successive stages in a process of some- 
thing which is permanent and unchanging. But it implies 
something more definite still. Whatever develops must 

^ It might be objected that, e.g,^ death is the end of life in the sense of being 
its last stage, without being the attainment of the interests which compose our 
inner life. But the illustration will not bear examination. The processes of 
change within the organism, when viewed simply as connected changes, do not 
cease with death ; in fact, they have no end or last state. To call a man's death 
his end only means that the purposes for which we are interested in the study 
of his behaviour get complete fulfilment when we have followed him from the 
cradle to the grave. He is ''done with" at death, because we have done with 
him. Only teleological processes can have a last stage. Note as a consequence 
of the significance of the concept of "ends" for evolution, that whereas the 
purelv mechanistic interpretation of the processes of Nature logically leads tOg 
the thought of them as a continuous series, the series of successive organic orl 
social types is essentially discontinuous, a point well brought out by I^fessorl 
Royce, TAe World and the Individual, Second Series, lects. 5, 7. 
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therefore have a permanent individual character of its own 
of which the successive stages in the development process 
are the gradual unfolding. Unless the earlier and the later 
stages in a connected series of changes belong alike to the 
gradual unfolding, under the influence of surroundings, of 
a single individual nature, there is no meaning in speaking 
of them as belonging to a process of development. Only 
the individual can develop, if we are to attribute precise 
meaning to our words. We speak of tb^-^volution of a 
society or a species, but if our"woif3s are not to be 'empty 
we must mean &y siich "phrases one of two things. Either 
we most ni e ar r ' That' ttef §p6fcre§ ""and-^tfac ' spciety which 
develop are themselves individuals of a higher order, no 
less real than the members which compose them, or our 
language must be merely a way of saying that the life of.r ^' 
each member of the social or biological group exhibits 
development. 

When we reflect on what is really involved in our 
ordinary loose expressions about the " inheritance " of this 
or the other physical or social trait, we shall see that the 
former alternative is- iac Jess removed from ordinary ways 
of thought than might at first seem to be the case. If any 
kind of reality corresponds to our current metaphor of the A 
" inheritance " of qualities, the groups within which such (' 
"inheritance" takes place must be something much more 
than mere aggregates of mutually exclusive individuals. 
A group ivifhin whirh qunlitifl.rnri be Jbhus inheritfrf Jiiust, 
as a whoIeTpossess a marked individuar'nature of its pwn. 
Now we have' already "seen that all "mcJlvldtxan^'is in the 
end teleological. A groug^oLp r Q cess sg f o rm s a n indi r idu al / 7^ 
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life in the degree to wKTch it is the expression of a unique 
and coherent interest or aim, and no further. Hence, once 
more, only what is truly in(iivif^yfi][ can develop or evolve. 
And we readily see that it is precisely in so far as a set of 
processes form the expression of individual interest, that the 
demarcation of the group as a connected whole from all 
previous and subsequent processes possesses more than a 
conventional significance. Hence only processes which are 
the expression of individual interest possess "ends" or 
" last states," and thus the two forms of our argument are 
in principle identical. Once more, then, the significance of / ^ 
evolutionary ideas, if they are to be more than a purely V y. 
conventional scheme devised for the furtherance of our own 
practical purposes, and as an artificial aid to classification, 
is bound up with the doctrine that the events of the physical 
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order are really the expression of the subjective interests of 
sentient subjects of experience.^ 

§ 5. To proceed to a further point of the utmost im- 
portance. Not only does evolution imply the presence of I 
individuality in the subject of the evolutionary process ; it I 
implies its possession of finite individuality. An infinite I 
individual cannot have development or evolution ascribed to 
it without contradiction. Hence the Absolute, the Universe, 
or whatever other name we prefer to give to the infinite 
individual whole of existence, cannot develop, cannot 
progress, cannot degenerate. This conclusion might be 
derived at once from reflecting upon the single consideration 
that temporal succession is involved in all evolution, whether ; 
progressive or retrogressive. For tem poral succession \sf"' 
•, as we v>aw ^f^ry^ ur\ ing<^a rable conscqucnce of fin ite 
\ individuality. But it will be as well to reach our result in 
^ different way, by considering certain further implications 
of the concept of evolution which are manifestly only present 
in the case oi finite individuality. 

In every process of development or evolution there are 
involved a pair of interrelated factors, the individual nature 
which develops, and the environment which contains the 
conditions under which and the stimuli in response to which 
it develops. The undeveloped germ is as yet a mere 
possibility, something which will yet exhibit qualities not 
as yet possessed by it In its undeveloped state, what it 
possesses is not the qualities characteristic of its later stages, 
but only " tendencies " or " dispositions " to manifest those 

* I need hardly remind the reader of the vast difference between the view 
inculcated above and the doctrine of "ends in nature" as it figures in the old- 
fashioned "argument from design." The old-fiaishioned teleology assumed (i) 
that the "subjective interests" manifested in the evolutionary process are 
fundamentally human. We, it held, can recognise what these ends are, and 
further, they are for the most part summed up in the " design " of furthering our 
human convenience. (2) That these interests exist as the reflective designs of 
an anthropomorphic Ruler of Nature. Our doctrine is consistent with neither 
assumption. It follows from our whole interpretation of the physical order, that 
we do not and cannot know what kind of subjective interest of finite individuals 
are realised by any portion of it beyond that constituted by our own bodies and 
those of our near congeners, and therefore are absolutely without any right to 
fancy ourselves the culminating end of all evolution. Again, a subjective interest 
need not exist in the form of a definitely preconceived design ; most of our own 
. interests exist as unreflective cravings and impnilses. Whether any part of the 
^ • ^evolutionary process is due to deliberate reflective design on the part of super- 
^ human intelligences, Metaph3rsics, I take it, has no means of deciding. This 
would be a question for solution by the same empirical methods which vre 
employ in detecting the presence of design in the products of human art. In 
any case, reflective design is bound up wiU) the time-process, and cannot there- 
fore be ascribed to the infinite indiviaual. 
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qualities, provided that the environment provides the 
suitable stimulus. Hence, if either of the two interrelated 
factors of development, the individual or the environment, 
is missing, there can be no evolution. Now, the infinite 
individual whole of existence has no environment outside 
itself to supply conditions of development and incentives 
to change. Or, what is the same thing, since the " possible " 
means simply that which will follow jf/ certain conditions are 
realised, there is no region of unrealised possibility outside the 
realised existence of the infinite whole. Hence in the infinite 
whole there can be no development : it cannot progressively 
adapt itself to new conditions of existence ; it must once and 
for all be in its reality all that it is in " idea." The infinite 
whole therefore evolves neither forward nor backward. 
I This impossibility of ascribing development to the whole 
; of Reality is strikingly illustrated by a consideration of the 
; impasse into which we are led when we try in practice to 
■ think of the whole universe as in process of evolution. So 
i long as you are still in the presence of the fundamental 
' distinction between the developing subject and its environ- 
ment, you are logically driven, if everything is to be taken 
as a product of evolution, to supplement every evolutionary 
theory by a fresh evolutionary problem. To account for 
this special evolution {e,g,y the evolution of the vertebratd) 
you have to assume an environment with determinate 
qualities of its own, influencing the evolution in question in 
a determinate way in consequence of these qualities. But 
if everything has been evolved, you have again to ask by 
what process of evolution this special environment came to 
be what it is. To solve this problem you have once more 
to postulate a second "environment " determining, by inter- 
action, the course of the evolution of the former. And thus 
you are thrown back upon the in definite regres s. 

Unless, indeed, you are prepared boldly to assert that, 

, as all determinate character is the product of evolution, the 

* "Universe as a whole must have evolved out of nothing. 

(You would not escape this dilemma by an appeal to the 

very ancient notion of a " cycle " or " periodic rhythm " of 

evolution, in virtue of which the product of a process of 

evolution serves in its turn as the environment for the 

reiterated evolution of its own antecedent conditions, A 

thus passing by evolution into B and B back again into 

A. For you would at least have to accept this tendency to 

periodic rhythm itself as an ultimate property of all existence, 

not itself resulting by evolution from something else.) The 

18 
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dilemma thus created by the attempt to apply the concept 
of evolution to the whole of Reality, is sufficient to show 
^ that evolution itself is only thinkable as a characteristic of 
processes which fall within the nature of a system which, as 
a whole, does not evolve. ^ 

We may restate the same contention in the following 
form : — All development means advance towards an end. 
But only that which is as yet in imperfect possession of its 
end can advance towards it. For that which already is all 
that it has it in its nature to be there can be no advance, 
and hence no progressive development. Neither can such a 
complete individual degenerate. For even in degenerating; 
that which degenerates is gradually realising some feature 
of its own nature which was previously only an unrealised 
potentiality. Thus even degeneration implies the realisa- 
tion of an end or interest, and is itself a kind of advance. 
As the biologists tell us, the atrophy of an organ, whidh we 
call degeneration, is itself a step in the progressive adaptation 
of the organisation to new conditions of life, and, as the 
moralists remind us, in the ethical sphere a " fall " is, in its 
way, an upward step. Hence what cannot rise higher in 
the scale of existence also cannot sink lower. \ 

§ 6. Evolution is thus an inseparable characteristic of th^^ '' 
"life of finite individuals, and of finite individuals only. And 
this consideration gives us the clue to the metaphysical 
interpretation of the distinction, so significant for all 
evolutionary theory, between the progressive and retro- 
gressive directions of the evolution process. To a large 
extent it is, of course, a matter of convention what we shall 
regard as progress and what as degeneration. So long as 
we are specially interested in the attainment of any end or 
culminating result, we call the line of development which 
leads up to that result progressive, and the line which 
leads to its subsequent destruction degeneration. And thus 
the same development may be viewed as progress or as 
degeneration, according to the special character of the 
interests with which we study it. Thus, for instance, 
the successive modifications of the vertebrate structure 
which have resulted in the production of the human skeleton 
are naturally thought of as progressive, because our special 
interest in human intelligent life and character leads us to 
regard the human type as superior to its predecessors in the 
line of development. At the same time, many of these 
modifications consist in the gradual loss of characteristics 
previously evolved, and are therefore degenerative from the 
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point of view of the anatomical student, who is specially 
interested in the production of organs of increasing com- 
plexity of structure, and therefore takes the complexity of 
those structures as his standard in distinguishing progress 
from retrogression. 
. But the distinction is not a purely conventional one. 
\ As we have seen, degrees of individuality are also degrees 
I of reality; what is more completely individual is also a 
Vcompleter representative of the ultimate structure of the 
infinite individual whole, and therefore more completely 
real. Hence we may say that advance in individuality is 
really, and not in a merely conventional sense, progress in 
development; loss of individuality is real degeneration. 
Thus we get at least the possibility of a true " objective " 
basis for distinction between the directions of evolutionary 
progress. But we must remember thfit it is only where we 
are able to know something of the actual interests of finite 
experiencing beings that we have safe grounds for judging 
whether those interests receive more adequate embodiment 
in consequence of the changes of structure and habit pro- 
duced by evolution or not. Hence, while our insight into the 
inner lives of ourselves and our animal congeners theoretic- 
ally warrants us in pronouncing the various developments 
in human social life to be genuinely progressive or retro- 
gressive, and again in regarding the series of organic types 
which leads directly up to man as a true " ascent," our ignor- 
ance of the special character of the individual experiences of 
which the inorganic physical order at large is the phenomenal 
manifestation, makes it impossible for us to determine 
whether an "evolution" outside these limits is really pro- 
gressive or not. We have to treat " cosmic evolution " in 
general, outside the special line of animal development which 
leads up to man, as indifferently a "progress" or a "de- 
generation " according to our own arbitrary point of view, not 
because it is not " objectively " definitely the one or the other, 
but because our insight is not sufficient to discern which it is. 
§ 7. One more point may be noted, which is of some 
importance in view of certain metaphysical problems con- 
nected with the nature of finite individuality. If evolution 
is more than an illusion, it seems necessary to hold that it > 
is a process in the course of which finite individuals may" 
disappear and new finite individuals originate. This point 
is metaphysically significant, because it means that the fact 
of evolution is irreconcilable with any of the philosophical 
theories of ancient and modem times, which r^ard Reality 
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as composed of a plurality of ultimately independent finite 
individuals or " personalities." ^ If these philosophical theories 
are sound, the course of the world's history must be made 
up of the successive transformations of finite individuals, who 
somehow remain unaffected and unaltered in their character 
by the various external disguises they assume. The indi- 
viduals of such a philosophy would, in fact, be as little 
modified by these changes as the actors on a stage by their 
changes of costume, or the souls of the " transmigration " 
hypothesis by the bodies into which they successively enter. 
And thus development would not be even a relatively 
genuine feature of the life of finite individuals ; it would be 
a mere illusion, inevitable indeed in the present condition 
of our acquaintance with the detailed contents of existence, 
but corresponding to no actual fact of inner experience. 

On the other hand, if evolution is not a pure illusionf^ 
these metaphysical constructions cannot be valid. For the 
whole essence of the modem doctrine of evolution is con- 
tained in the principle that radical differences in kind result 
from the accumulation of successive modifications of indi- 
vidual structure, and once established continue to be per- 
petuated as differences in kind. Now, such differences in», 
kind can only be interpreted metaphysically as radicaTl 
differences in the determining aims and interests of the 
experiencing subjects constituting the physical order, and 
we have already seen that it is precisely the character of 
these dominant unique interests which forms the indi- 
viduality of the individual. Thus the metaphysical interpret- 
ation of the evolution process seems _ineYUablyJaj£SQbce it 
into a process of the development of fresh and dis appear ance 
of old individual interests^ .and thus Tnio' ^''pimefifrZSELthe 
origination and disappearance of finite inijiviijlufllfi within 
the one infinite individual whole. 

A conclusion of the same sort would be suggested by 
consideration of those facts of our own individual develop- 
ment from which the wider evolutionary theories have, in 
the last resort, borrowed their ideas and their terminology. 
The mental growth of the individual human being is 
essentially a process of the formation of interests in things 

* Compare, e.^,, the first of the arguments for immortality in Plato's Pluedo^ 
p. 7offM and the remark in the Refnihlic^ with obvious reference to this argument, 
that the *' number of souls is always the same" (611 a). In Plato the doctrine is 
pretty certainly of Orphic provenance. Compare also the cyclic alternation of 
death and life in Heracleitus, the (Orphic) cycle of births of Empedocles, that of 
the Stoics, and in the modem world, to take only one instance, the " eternal 
recurrence " of Nietzsche 
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Both our formal education, and our informal intellectual and 
moral training effected by the influence of social tradition 
and mutual intercourse, are processes consisting of an 
accumulation of minor modifications which ultimately 
culminate in the establishment of more or less unique 
personal interests in different aspects of existence. And 
inasmuch as this process is never terminated, it is always 
possible for our previously acquired interests to undergo such 
modification as renders them obsolete, and substitutes novel 
interests in their places. So far as this is effected, we rightly 
say that we are no longer our " old selves." A new " self " 
or centre of unique individual interests has then developed 
within the former self. 

Usually the process stops short of the point at which all 
sensible continuity seems suspended, but that this point can 
be actually reached, under exceptional conditions, is shown 
to superfluity by such facts as those of " conversion," to say 
nothing of the more pathological phenomena of " multiple 
personality." The same phenomena illustrate the fact that 
a new individuality, once evolved, may stand in various 
relations to the old individual interests it displaces. It may 
permanently replace them, or, as in so many cases of 
"conversion," may prove only temporary and pass back 
again into the old individuality, or the two may alternate 
periodically.^ The one important point in which all these 
cases agree is simply the general one of the production in 
the course of development of a new individuality within the 
first individuality. It may perhaps be suggested that we 
have in these features of individual growth a hint as to the 
true nature of the process we call the origination of new 
species by evolution.* 

To recapitulate : evolution implies change determined by />^' 
reference to an end, and thus constituted into an individuaK^ 
process. Such " ends " have no meaning, except in so far * 
as the processes of change are viewed as the progressive 
attainment of individual interests, and thus evolution is only' 
possible where there is finite individuality. This is the" 
philosophical justification for our previous assertion that 

' The same phenomenon of the formation of a new individuality within the 
limits of an already existing one, is illustrated by the familiar facts of the moral 
conflict between the "higher" and " lower " self. 

« Compare Royce, The World and the Individual, Second Series, p. 305 ff., 
where a view of this kind is worked out in some detail. Prof. Royce*s second 
volume unfortunately came into my hands too late to enable me to make all the 
use of it I could have wished ; the same is the case with Mr. Underhiirs essay 
on " The Limits of Evolution *' in Personal Idealism, 
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evidence of structural evolution, where it can be had, affords 
reasonable presumption that what appears to us one thing 
is really a true individual of some degree, and not a mere 
arbitrary grouping together on our part of states which 
possess no inner unity. Further, evolution is a process in 
which new individuals arise and old ones disappear. Hence 
\ its significance for Metaphysics as excluding all theories 
\ which make Reality consist of a mere plurality of unchanging^ 
(finite individuals. It is significant also from another point 
of view. Implying, as it so manifestly does, the pifesence of 
individual subjects of experience throughout the physical 
order, the concept of Nature as a realm of evolutionary «g 
processes is infinitely nearer to the full truth for Metaphysics^ 
than the purely mechanistic view of it as a mere succession 
of connected changes. 

Consult further : — F. H. TitdidloYy Appearance and Reality^ 
chaps. 27, 28 (pp. 497, 499, 508 of ed. i. for criticism of 
concept of Progress); H. Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. ii, 
chap. 8 (" Forms of the Course of Nature," Eng. trans., vol. 
ii. pp. 109, 162); J. Royce, The World and the Individual^ 
Second Series, lect. 5 ; H. Sidgwick, Philosophy: its Scope 
and Relations^ lects. 6 and 7 (for some general considera- 
tion of the bearing of evolution on Metaphysics) ; G. E. 
Underbill, " The Limits of Evolution " (in Personal Ideal* 
ism); J. Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. i. lects. 
7-9 (criticism of Spencer's evolutionary philosophy), 10 (on 
biological evolution). 



CHAPTER VI 

THE LOGICAL CHARACTER OF DESCRIPTIVE 

SCIENCE 

§ I. Scientific description may be contrasted with philosophical or teleological 
interpretation^ but the contrast is not absolute. § 2. The primary end of 
all scientific description is intercommunication with a view to active co- 
operation. Hence all such description is necessarily restricted to objects 
capable of being experienced in the same way by a plurality of individuals. 
§3. A second end of scientific description is the economising of intel- 
lectual labour by the creation of genercU rules for dealing with typical 
situations in the environment. In the course of evolution this object 
becomes partially independent of the former. § 4. From the interest in 
formulating general rules arise the three fiindamental postulates of physical 
science, the postulates of Uniformity ^ Mechanical Lcnv^ and Causal Deter' 
mination, §5. The mechanical view of physical Nature determined by 
these three postulates is systematically carried out only in the abstract science 
of Mechanics ; hence the logical completion of the descriptive process would 
mean the reduction of all descriptive science to Mechanics. That the 
chemical, biological, and psychological sciences contain elements which 
cannot be reduced to mechanical terms, is due to the foct that their de- 
scriptions are inspired by aesthetic and historical as well as by primarily 
** scientific" interests. §6. The analysis of such leading concepts of 
mechanical Physics as the Conservation of Mass and of Energy shows them 
to have only relative validity. 

§ I. In its general outlines our interpretation of the signifi- 
cance of the physical order is now complete. We have seen 
reason to hold that in that order we have the appearance 
to our human senses of a great system or complex of systems 
composed of purposive sentient beings, whose interests are 
for the most part so widely removed from our own as to 
preclude all direct intercourse, but who are nevertheless 
historically connected with ourselves by that unceasing 
process of the development of new forms of individual 
interest which we know empirically as the evolution of life : 
and intelligence on our planet. As we have tried throughout 
the four preceding chapters to show in detail, there is no 
real inconsistency between this general interpretation of the x- 
meaning of the physical order and the working assumptions 
of our various empirical sciences. At the same time it is 
obvious that in executing the task of the detailed de- 

S70 
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scription and calculation of the phenomenal course of events, 
the empirical sciences, while not rejecting such a meta- 
physical interpretation, ignore it; and the more con- 
scientiously they exclude from their programme all amateur 
excursions into extraneous metaphysical speculation, the 
more thoroughly is the work of description and mathematical 
formulation done. It seems advisable, therefore, to conclude 
our brief sketch of the principles of Cosmology with a short 
discussion of the nature of the limitations imposed on em- 
pirical science, by the special character of the objects it sets 
before it, and of the way in which the existence of these 
limitations is revealed by analysis of the most general 
concepts of the empirical sciences themselves. 

It is important, in the first place, to be quite clear as to 
the sense in which we speak of description as the work of the 
empirical sciences, and as to the meaning of the contrast 
between such description and a philosophical interpretation 
of existence. In this connection there are two points which 
seem to call for special and repeated emphasis, (i) The 
contrast between interpretation and description is not an - 
absolute one. Complete description would of itself be some- J 
thing more than mere description, and would pass into 
philosophical interpretation. Thus a significant purposive | 
movement is not adequately described when, ^^., its direction, / 
velocity, momentum, and duration have been assigned. The 
complete description of such a movement would require the 
recognition of its meaning for the being executing it as a 
step in the realisation of a craving or a design, and would 
thus merge in what we have called philosophical interpret- 
ation. So generally, if all existence is ultimately experience 
and all experience essentially teleological, such description 
as can be distinguished from interpretation must always be 
incomplete from the logical standpoint, though adequate to 
fulfil certain special purposes. 

(2) The descriptions of science, again, must be carefully 
distinguished from such descriptions as can be effected by the 
mere multiplication of unanalysed sensible detail. Scientific L 
description, it must be remembered, is always description / 
undertaken with a view to the calculation and prediction of / 
the course of events. This implies that it must be de- 
scription in general terms, and, wherever possible, by the aid 
of mathematical analysis. Natural processes are described 
by the empirical sciences which deal with them, not in their 
concrete individual detail, but only in so far as they exhibit 
certain uniform aspects permitting of reduction to formulae 
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suitable for calculation. Such description is frequently 
spoken of as explanation^ and is expressly contrasted by this i 
difference in nomenclature with the mere accumulation of 
sensible detail. We must not, however, allow the difference 
in question to blind us to the essentially descriptive character 
of all scientific hypotheses. It is sometimes urged that 
scientific explanation must differ in its logical character from 
description, because the " substance," " agencies," and " media," 
in terms of which explanation is couched, are largely of a kind 
inaccessible to sense-perception. It must be remembered, 
however, that hypotheses as to such imperceptible objects are . 
only valuable so far as they serve as connecting-links by * 
which we may calculate sensible events from sensible data. 
Whatever intermediate links empirical science may find it 
\ useful to assume, it invariably takes [the sensible occurrences 
of the phenomenal physical order as the starting-point, and 
again as the goal of its inferences.^ All its hypothetical 
constructions are thus subservient to the main interest of 
the accurate description of the course of sensible events. 
The only kind of "explanation" which can be reasonably 
contrasted, in respect of its logical character, with de- 
scription is teleological interpretation, and even here the 
contrast, as we have seen, is not final. 

§ 2. We have to ask, then, what is the object at which 
scientific descriptions aim ? What purpose do they seek to 
fulfil, and how does the essential character of this purpose 
determine the logical character of the descriptive process? 
Now, it is at once evident that all description has for its 
immediate object one or other of two practical ends, which 
are so closely connected as to be ultimately coincident 
Historically, it is beyond a doubt that the original purpose 
of all description of physical events was intercommunication 
with a view to social co-operation. I have already referred 
to this function of description with special reference to the 
use of causal descriptions in science, but may conveniently 
deal with the same point rather more fully and in a more 
general way here. 

In a society of finite individuals with interrelated aims 
and objects, each of the individuals can only attain satis- 
faction for his own subjective interests by some degree of 

* And, again, the intermediate links themselves, however imperceptible, have 
always to be thought of as exhibiting properties identical in kmd with those of 
objects given in direct presentation. As Mill said, a hypothesis which assumes 
at once an entirely unfamiliar agent and an equally unfamiliar mode or law of , 
operation, would be useless. Thus the imperceptibles of scientific hypothesis^ ' 
belong essentially to the physical order. 
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concerted action along with the rest And concerted action 
is only possible where the co-operating individuals can 
reduce their various views of their common external en- > 
vironment to common terms, equally intelligible to all, and 
similarly indicate to each other their respective special 
contributions to the common task. There must be a 
common understanding of the difficulty to be met, and of 
the precise part each is to play in meeting it Thus inter- 
communication between individuals is an indispensable 
requisite of all effective practical co-operation. 

But again, intercommunication is only possible by means 
of description in general terms. Only in so far as there are 
identical elements in the experiences of the various individ- 
uals can one communicate the contents of his experience ^ 
to another. Immediate feeling, precisely because of itSt|.' 
unique individual character, is essentially incommunicable^ / 
Thus in communicating information about my own body to^*' 
another, I am of necessity forced to speak of my body in 
terms not of the immediate experience I have of it in 
organic sensation, but of those complexes of sense-presenta- 
tions which he and I alike get through our organs of special 
perception. And so the whole physical order can only serve 
as a basis of co-operation between individuals so far as it is 
describable in the last resort as a complex of sense-pre- 
sentations equally accessible to the observation of all the 
individuals. Any kind of experience of nature which is 
uniquely peculiar to myself, and therefore incapable of 
being got under assignable conditions by any other in- 
dividual endowed with the same organs of perception, is Y 
necessarily incommunicable, and therefore useless as a basis 
for concerted action. Hence science is restricted by its very 
purpose to describe the physical order in such a way that its 
descriptions may be available for the objects of practical art, 
to the description of it in its phenomenal aspect as a mere 
complex of related presentations or possibilities of present- 
ation. It is no accident, but a logical consequence of the 
conditions of intercommunication, that all scientific de- 
scription must start from and end with occurrences of the 
phenomenal order which any individual may experience 
by conforming to the prescribed conditions of perception. 
Thus we see that it is an epistemological characteristic of the 
physical order as investigated by science, that it consists ex- 
clusively of those objects which are, in principle, perceptible 
by more than one individual. If there are objects in their 
own nature incapable of being experienced by more than 
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one individual, such as, e.g,^ my own inner life, those objects 
cannot belong to the physical order of science.^ 

§ 3. There is a second purpose of description which arises 
out of the first as human experiences become more reflect- 
ive. Description not only enables me to communicate the 
particular situation of the moment to others, and devise in 
concert with them means for coping with it ; it also enables 
me to formulate beforehand general rules for my own 
behaviour in recurrent situations of the same type. The 
need for the possession of such general views originates, ot 
course, while description is still confined to its original 
function in assisting social co-operation. From the practical 
point of view of those industrial arts out of which our various 
physical sciences have arisen, it is an economical advantage- 
of the first magnitude to be able once and for all to formulate 
a general rule for dealing with the indefinitely numerous 
occurrences of typical situations, instead of having to deal 
with each occurrence separately as it arises. 

The advantages of such general rules speedily make 
themselves felt in the increased power and importance 
enjoyed by the section of society which is in possession of 
them, a consideration which may help us to understand 
why, in early stages of civilisation, such rules are commonly 
jealously guarded as the hereditary secrets of close corpora- 
tions.* Thus it comes to be the special aim of scientific 
description to assist the formulation of general rules for the 
practical manipulation of the objects of the physical order. 
And, with the progress of reflection, this originally secondary] 
object of the descriptive process becomes to a large extent 1 
independent of the primary object of intercommunication.' 
Even where I have no need or no desire for intercom- 
munication and co-operation with my fellows, it becomes my 
interest to seek generalised descriptions of typical situations 
in the physical order as the basis of practical rules for my 
own voluntary intervention in that order. 

§ 4. The interest in the formulation of general rules for 
practical interference with nature, again, necessarily dictates 
the form which our scientific descriptions will take, and is 
thus 'the source of those practical postulates of empirical 
science with which we have already made some acquaintance. 

* This is the characteristic selected by Prof. MUnsterbei|; as the basis of his 
own distinction between "physical" or **superindividual" and "psychical" or 
** individual " objects. See Grundzuge der Psychologies i. 15-77' 

• Cf. Mach, Science of Mechanics^ p. 4. Mach, however, erroneously as I 
think, makes the intercommunication a secondary consequence of the rise of 
specialised industrial classes. 
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It compels us to assume, in the firgjuplace. as an indispens- 
\ able condition of success in our descriptions, that there are 
I situations in the physical order which may be treated with 
I sufficient accuracy for our practical purposes, as recurring 
^ identically ; in the second place, that, so long as we abstain 
from intentional intervention in the course of events, they 
succeed one another in a fixed routine order, or, in 
other words, that there are no departures in nature fromv/^ 
established routine of such a kind as to interfere with our 
calculations ; in the tJ>ild place, that every event in the 
physical order is, within the limits requisite for our success- • 
ful devising of means to our ends, determined by ante- 
cedent events. It is thus our interest in obtaining general 
rules for the production of effects in the physical order by 
intentional interference with it which is the source of the 
three fundamental postulates of empirical physical science, 
the postulates of uniformity, of the omnipresence of routine 
or mechanical "law," and of the causal determination of 
subsequent by antecedent events. 

The dependence of physical science upon these three 
fundamental postulates thus does not prove their ulti- 
mate truth, as we have already shown at length in pre- 
ceding chapters : it proves only that where they cannot be j 
treated as approximately true, within the limits in which/ 
their falsity could be detected by sensible experiment, our/ 
special interest in devising rules for the manipulation of* 
events cannot be gratified. Conversely, wherever that 
interest can be successfully gratified, these postulates must 
be for all practical purposes equivalent to the truth. Hence, 
if we remember that the ultimate object of all physical 
science is the successful formulation of such practical rules 
for action, we can see that it is a logical consequence of the 
character of the interests which dominate our scientific j . 
descriptions, that the physical sciences should adopt av 
rigidly mechanical view of the physical order. Only, in 
proportion as any one branch of physical science succeeds 
In carrying out in detail this conception of the physical 
order as an interconnected mechanism of sequences rigidly 
determined by laws of sequence, does it succeed in effecting 
the purposes by which all physical science has been called 
into existence. We may thus call the mechanical concep- ^ 
tion of the physical order the most general postulate \ 
of physical science. Only, we must once more take care 
to recollect that a fundamental postulate of physical science 
need not in the least be an ultimate truth ; such a postulate 
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is in the end nothing more than a way of stating the nature 
of the interest which physical science subserves, and, as we # 
have sufficiently seen, that interest is not the purely logical ^ C 
one of consistent thinking, but the practical one of successful '^ 
interference with nature. 

§ 5. It does not, of course, follow that all the sciences 
which deal in any way with the events of the physical order 
can as a matter of fact carry out this mechanical view of 
their objects with equal success. It is only ip the vanoy s 
branches of abstract Mechanics that we get anything like 

/^nnmp1f>t^^ <^y«^ff>mQtiV aHhprpnr.p {q ttl? pOltulatgR nf the 

medianicaL-theery^of-physical nature fw previously enumer- 
ated. For the physical, chemical, and still more for the bio- 
logical sciences, it remains an unrealised ideal — and one we 
have no right to think ever completely realisable — that all 
the facts of electrical and chemical, and again of physiological 
process should be ultimately capable of reduction to routine / 1 ^ 
uniformities upon which confident calculation and prediction^ 
can be based. 

Thus, even in Chemistry, limits are set to the successful 
adoption of the purely mechanical point of view, by the fact 
that chemical combination is regularly productive of new 
\^qualities in the compound which could not have been 
predicted from a knowledge of the properties of its 
constituents, but have to be ascertained a posteriori by 
actual experiment. It is true, no doubt, that we seem to be 
hicreasingly able, as our chemical knowledge advances, to \ 
say in general what properties may be expected to result"; 
from the combination of given elements, but there is no 
logical ground for supposing that we shall ever be able to 
foretell all the properties of an as yet unexamined compound, 
and in any case such knowledge could only be of a general 
sort However much we might know, in advance of the 
results of the combination of certain elements in certain 
proportions, it would still be impossible to predict with 
absolute certainty the precise result of trying the combina- 
tion in a particular concrete case. 

Still less realisable would be the ideal of the reduction of , 
Biology to applied Mechanics. It is not merely that the ; 
isolated physiological process regularly exhibits qualitative \ 
aspects of a chemical or electrical kind, which we have no j 
right to reduce to mere quantitative changes. Beyond this, * 
as the very terminology of our evolutionary hypotheses is 
enough to show, it is impossible to state the facts of 
biological evolution without introducing, under such names 
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as "sexual selection," continual reference to a subjective 
factor, in the form of the likes and dislikes, habits and 
cravings of sentient beings, and this selective factor, being in 
its own nature incapable of direct presentation in identical 
form to a plurality of experiences, is not even a member of 
the physical order. With the case of Psychology we shall 
be better able to deal in connection with the special 
discussions of the following Book. (See especially Bk. IV. 
chap. I.) 

Considerations of this kind seem to necessitate the fol- 
lowing general view of the logical character of descriptive 
physical science. The only science in which the postulates 
of description are rigidly carried out to their logical conse-, 
quences is the science of abstract Mechanics in its various' 
branches (Statics, Kinetics, etc.). Mechanics owes its power 
to follow out these postulates to its abstract character. 
Precisely because it regards only those aspects of the actual 
physical order which are consistent with the fundamental 
postulate of describability by general formulae, Mechanics is 
constrained to be a purely abstract and hypothetical science.' 
For since every actual process involves the appearance of 
the qualitatively novel, and since all concrete quality is in 
its essence unique, no actual process can be merely 
mechanical. 

Thus the only way of conceiving the physical order which 
is logically consistent with the postulates of descriptive 
science in their rigidity, is one which treats all natural 
changes as reducible to equations. And it is only in 
abstract Mechanics that this view is systematically carried 
out.^ Consequently, it is only in so far as all physical science 
can be reduced to abstract Mechanics that we can attain the 
ultimate purpose of our scientific constructions, the calcula- 
tion and prediction of the course of occurrences by means 
of general formulae. This conclusion, derived in the first 
instance from reflection on the logical nature of scientific 
description, is fully borne out by our actual experience of 
the results of our scientific theories. Just because we cannot 
ultimately reduce all chemical and biological processes to 
mere quantitative changes in a material of uniform quality, 
we are unable to predict with absolute confidence the 
precise result of a concrete chemical experiment, and still 
more unable to foretell the precise behaviour of a living 
organism. 

* /.tf., the mechanical view of Nature, to be thoroughly self-consistent, must 
be purely mechanistic. 
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Hence follow two very important results, (i) There is a 
real practical JustiRcation'fcFr the attempt,' as far as possible, 
to treat the chemical and biological phenomena as if they 
were simply more complicated instances of the relations 
familiar to us in Mechanics, For though they are not really 
purely mechanical, it is only in so far as we can treat them 
without appreciable error as exactly measurable that they 
admit in principle of calculation. 

(2) At the same time, there is also ample justification for\ 
the use of qualitative and teleological categories in Chemis- 1 
try and Biology. For the interests which chemical and bio- 1 
logical knowledge subserve are not limited by our need for 
practical rules for intervention in the course of nature. 
Over and above this original scientific interest, which can 
only be gratified by a mechanical treatment of the subject, j 
we have an (Esthetic interest in the serial grouping of pro^ I 
cesses according to their qualitative affinities, and an kistoricak I 
interest in tracing the successive modifications which have\ I 
led to the establishment of a relatively stable form of human U 
social existence. In so far as the chemical and biolc^cal I 
sciences involve the recognition of qualitative distinc- 
tions and the consequent use of categories which are non- 
mechanical, it is these zesthetic and historical interests, and 
not the primary scientific interest in the control of natural 
phenomena, which are subserved by their elaboration. 

Hence, while Chemistry and Biology, even apart from 
the possibility of their conversion into branches of applied 
Mechanics, are essentially descriptive sciences, the task ful- 
filled by them, so far as they use qualitative and teleological 
categories, is one of zesthetic and historical rather than of 
properly scientific description. And aesthetic and historical 
description, having another object than that of purely scientific 
description, are under no necessity to conform to the postu- 
lates imposed on the latter by the special character of the 
interests it aims at satisfying. Thus we can see how the 
right of Chemistry and Biology to be i^garded as something , 
more than mere applied Mechanics, can be reconciled with J 
Kant's profoundly true assertion that any branch of know- 1 ' 
ledge contains just so much science as it contains of Mathe- 1 '. 
matics. When we come, in connection with the special 
problems of the following Book, to discuss the aims and 
methods of Psychology, we shall find in that study a still 
more striking example of the way in which the narrowly 
" scientific " interest may play a markedly subordinate partU 
in determining the procedure of a branch of knowledge \| 
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which must, because of its systematic character, be ci 
a " science " in the wider acceptation of the term.^ 

§ 6. Since it is only complete and all-embracing ki 
ledge which can be in the last resort a completely 
contained and self-explaining system, we must expe< 
find that the concepts employed in the mechanical inter 
ation of the physical order lead us into contradiction 
moment we try to treat them as a complete account oi 
concrete nature of the whole of Reality. This is si 
more particularly in ^3jw*.ways. On the one hand, the 
plication of the categories of Mechanics to the who! 
Reality leads inevitably to the indefinite regress. Or 
other, in their legitimate application to a lesser paj 
existence they are all demonstrably relative^ that is, 
always appear as one aspect of a fact whfch has < 
aspects, and without these other aspects would hav< 

I- meaning. It is worth our while to consider both 1 

points in some detail. 

' \ For the successful application of the mechanical vie 

the physical order, we need to treat that order as consi 
of the changing configurations of a whole of qualitat 
homogeneous related parts. Any departure from this 
of view would involve the recognition of differences \ 
cannot be treated as merely quantitative, as mere subjec 
calculation and prediction, and would thus necessitate 
introduction of a non-mechanical factor into our inter 
ation of the universe. The mechanical view, fully carriec 
thus involves the conception of^he imivei^f^ a^ a sy 
extended and ordered in space ahcl time, and -capab 
spatial and temporal change, but manifesting a quantil 
identity throughout its changes. In the actual construe 
.of physical science this quantitative identity is represi 
principally by the principles of the Conservation of 
and the Conservation of Energy. Both these latter 
ciples are thus, in their general form, neither axion 

^ To put the matter more succinctly, as regards the position of Ch< 
and Biology, we may sa^ that while chemical and biological /cuts arc 
merely mechanical, cnemical and biological science , so far as they subse 
strictly scientific interest of calculation and the formulation of general 
must always be so. The /of /j only lend themselves to this special purpo! 
far as they admit of being, without sensible error, treated as if they con 
to the postulates of universal Mechanism. The special and more diffici 
of psychological facts I reserve for separate discussion in the following 
(infray Bk. IV. chap. i). 

I am glad to be able to refer the reader, for a view of the Ic^cal 
of the mechanical postulates which appears in principle identical with m 
to the interesting discussion of Mr. W. R. B. Gibson in Personal Id 
p. 144 ff. 
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knowledge nor verifiable empirical facts, but a part of the 
geofiraLme chanical postulate. There is no ultimate logical 
principle in virtue cm wKTch we are constrained to think of 
the particular quantities we denote as mass and energy as 
incapable of increase or diminution, nor again have we any 
experimental means of proving that those quantities are 
more than approximately constant.^ It is, however, a neces- 
I sary condition of success in calculating the course of events, 
j that there should be some quantitative identity which remains 
/ unaffected in the various processes of physical change, and it 
{ is chiefly in the special forms of the quantitative constancy 
of Mass and Energy that we seem at present able to give 
definite expression to this a priori postulate of mechanical 
construction. 

Now, with regard to spatial and temporal direction and 
position, we have seen already both that they are always 
relative, position and direction being only definable with j^- X 
respect to other positions and directions arbitrarily selected 
to serve as standards of reference, and that, when taken as 
ultimate realities, they involve the indefinite regress. It 
only remains to show that the same is true of the other 
fundamental concepts of the mechanical scheme, mass and 
energy. Taking the two separately, we may deal first of 
all with the notion of mass. The mass of a material system 
is often loosely spoken of as its "quantity of matter," but 
requires, for the purposes of logical analysis, a more precise 
definition. Such a definition may be given in the following 
way. In order to explain what is meant by the constancy 
of the mass of a body, it is necessary to consider the mutual 
relations of at least three different bodies, which we will call 
A, B, and C. It is found that, at a given distance, in the 
presence of A, C receives an acceleration m^ and in the 
presence of B a second acceleration n ; then the mass of A 
is said to stand to that of B in the ratio w/«, which is th^ 
ratio of the accelerations which they respectively proAce 
on C, and this ratio is constant, whatever body we choose 
for C. Hence, if we arbitrarily take B as our ual for t 
measurement of mass, the mass of A as detecisiined by 
• foregoing experiment will be represented by the 
i By the principle of the Conservation of lifass is mea 
I doctrine that the ratio m\n as above determined does 

* Compare Bradley, Appearance and Reality, chap. 23, note 2 to p. 2 
(1st ed.) ; Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. ii. chap. 7, pp; 209, 210 (Eng. trans., voL^ 
p. 89 ff.) ; ^^rd, Naturalism and Agnosticism'^ vol. i. pp. 84-91 (Conscnratioil 
of Mass), lyfe^i (Conservation of Energy). 

19 
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alter witli the lapse of time' That is, the ratio between 
the acceierations produced by any pair of bodies or a third 
body is constant and independent of this third body itself. 
This proposition is verifiable approximately by direct ex- 
periment for a particular pair of bodies, but when aifirmed 
as universally true becomes a part of the general mechanical 
postulate. 

Now, it is obvious from the foregoing explanation of the 
meaning of mass (i) that mass is a relaUvelertH. It is a 
name for a certain constant ratio which requires no less than 
.. throe distinct terms for its complete definition. Hence there 
M would be no meaning in ascribing mass to the whole physical 
i order or "universe," The "universe" could only have a 
mass as a whole if there were some body outside the 
universe, but capable of interaction with it, so that we could 
compare the relative accelerations, in the presence of this 
body, of the whole " physical universe," and of our arbitrarily 
selected unit of mass. But the " universe," by supposition, 
contains all physical existence, and there is therefore no 
such accelerating body outside it. Hence we cannot say, 
without an implicit contradiction, that the whole of existence 
possesses the property of mass, nor a fortiori that its mass/ 
is constant. It is only subordinate parts of the universe to 
which the principle of the Conservation of Mass can be ' 
intelligibly applied, 
. (2) It is also clear that the mass of a body is only one 
y aspect of a whole of existence which possesses other aspects, 
'not regarded in our mechanical constructions. The bodies 
which actually exhibit a constant ratio in their accelerations 
have other properties over and above the fact of this constant 
ratio. They have always, in actual fact, guaiitalive differ-/ 
ences from one another and from other things, which we/ 
di.sregard in our mechanical treatment of them because theyl 
make no difference to this special property, in which for/ 
gnoses of calculation we are peculiarly interested. It is 
cip.. barest and most palpable of abstractions that, in 
'To's^ we treat bodies as if they were masses and 
mcKWrnSr^- Thus the facts taken into account by the 
stricilj' sciemilierpretation of nature are, so far as its reduC' 
must always be son masscs IS conccmed, a mere aspect of 
far as ihey admit 01 

lo the poBiulales of 'i lt> fix Ihe sense of the term mass without introdud 
of psychological facts as, We might of course consider two bodies only"; 
(iH/ra, Bit. IV. chap. 1). mass of B _ ac celeration of A in presence of B 
1 rnn glad to be able -inss of A ~ acceleration of B in piesence of A. 
of the mechanical postulate, p. ai6 ff. ; and Pearson, Grammar of Scttntt, 
to the interesting discu$siiibove account is based. 
p. 144 ff- 
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uller reality which we treat as equivalent to the whole for 
o better reason than the practical one that it suits a special 
bject of our own that it should be so equivalent, and that 
is object is empirically found to be attained by regarding 
it as equivalent 

Precisely the same is the case with the complementary 
concept of Energy. The kioelic, energy, or capacity of a body 
for doing work against resistance, is found experimentally 
to be measured by half the square of its velocity multiplied 
by its mass. It is further found by experiment that, so far 
as we can measure, the energy of a material system not 
acted upon from without remains constant. That the con- 
stancy is absolute is, of course, once more not a matter for 
direct empirical proof, but a part of the postulate that 
the physical order shall be capable of a mechanical inter- 
pretation. Now we can see at once, from what has been 
previously said of the concept of Mass, that the physical 
order or " universe " as a whole cannot be intelligibly said 
to possess kinetic energy, whether constant or otherwise. 
What cannot be said to have mass clearly cannot have a Vt . 
property only explicable in terms of mass. We might • 
indeed have inferred the same consequence directly from 
the definition of energy as capacity for doing "work" in 
overcoming resistance. The " universe," having nothing 
outside itself, can have no source of possible resistance 
to overcome, and therefore cannot be thought of as doing 
"work." Hence, once more, it is only the parts of the / ^\ 
physical order, considered as parts, to which energy can be I'V'^'^'*''''^ 
ascribed. 

(3) Again, it is even more e vident in the case of energy 
tha n in the case of mag.Si„that :we are degltfig wffh PJO^ggpect 
singledjauLjby_al?§.tra^gtion frnco. AjiHole possessed of other 
aspects npt_regarded in a purely . mechanfcai construction. 
For (a) the capaciiy for work of an actual body does not 
always exist in the " kinetic " form of actual motion. There 
are various forms of non-kinetic energy, such as, ^.^., the 
energy of " position " of a resting body, the heat of a hJody of 
higher temperature than its surroundings, which Mechanics 
treats as equivalent to "kinetic" energy, because they are 
theoretically capable of being converted into it. And these \ 
forms of non-kinetic energy are qualitatively different both*^ ' 
from energy of actual motion and from each other. It is 
by a mere abstraction that we treat them as identical be- 
cause they are, for certain special purposes, equivalent The 
qualitative differences may make no difference with respect 
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to a particular purpose of our own, but they are none the 
less really there. 

Ag^in, the mechanical scheme itself is quite insufficient 
to explain why or when these different forms of energy*^ 
are replaced by one another. As has been well said by 
Professor Ward, the doctrine of the Conservation of Energy 
asserts no more than that a certain quantitative identity is"* 
maintained in all exchanges of energy. But when or in 
what direction these exchanges shall take place, the principle 
itself does not enable us to say. Thus, to take a simple 
example: if I know the mass of a stone lodged on a roof, the 
height of the roof from the ground, and the acceleration 
produced by gravity at the spot in question, I can determine 
the " potential energy " of the stone. But my data tell me 
nothing as to whether this potential energy will remain for 
ever in its potential form, or whether the stone will yet be 
dislodged and its energy converted into kinetic shape, and 
if so, when. The principles of the mechanical interpretation r 
of nature are thus inadequate to describe the concrete course j 
of events in so simple a case as that of the fall of a stone. I 
7/" the stone falls, then by the aid of the mechanical postulate 
I can describe one aspect of the process, namely, the amount 
of kinetic energy which will be evolved ; and again, i^ certain 
previous conditions are fulfilled, ^^., ^the support gives way, 
and if the descent of the stone is not previously arrested, the 
mechanical postulate enables me to infer that the stone wii/ 
fall and will reach the ground with just this kinetic energy. 
But I can never escape, so long as I keep within the 
mechanical scheme, from this necessity of hypothetically 

\assuming as given data which the mechanical scheme itself 
cannot fully determine. 

All these considerations show how the very nature of the 

mechanical scheme itself justifies our previous conclusion, 

I that it is in all its details simply the expression of a 

\ postulate created by our practical need that the course of 

Vature shall admit of calculation with sufficient exactitude 
lor the devising of successful rules for intervention in it, but 
logically incapable of being without contradiction regarded 
as the real truth about any concrete natural process. The 
internal evidence, derived from examination of the funda- 

■ mental concepts of scientific Mechanism, thus confirms the 
view we have already adopted on difflerent grounds, that the 
whole physical order is merely the appearance of a more 
ultimate reality of a kind akin to our own sentient and 

; purposive life. At the same time, our examination of 
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mechanism may serve to throw some useful light on the 
often misconceived antithesis between Reality and Appear- 
ance, We call the physical order, as conceived by 
mechanical science, " appearance," not because we regard it 
as illusory or deceptive in itself, or because it is not the 
t| manifestation of a true reality, but because it takes account 
■ only of those particular aspects of Reality which are im- 
• portant and significant for certain very special purposes. 
What appears to us as the physical order is, indeed, true 
Reality, and is, in fact, an integral part of the only Reality 
there is, but it appears to us in this special form and under 
these special restrictions bec ause we have arbitrarily excluded 
every other aspect of the concrete ^acts Irom our purview by 
the choice of our initial postulates of descriptive science. By . 

the nature of the special questions we put to our world, in f ^^ 
our physical science, we determine in advance for ourselves ( ''^^ 
the general character of the answer we are to receive. 

Rigidly scientific investigation, for instance, finds 
j mechanical determination everywhere in the world, and 
I purposive spontaneity nowhere, just because it has previously 
Iresolved that it will accept "mechanical explanation" and 
Slothing else as the answer to its questions. So far as we 
bear in mind the presence of these self-imposed logical 
limitations throughout our mechanical science, their existence 
need lead to no illusion or deception. The success of our 
mechanical postulates shows that, within the sphere of their 
logical applicability, the course of the world does really 
conform to them, and thus the results won by their applica- 
tion are genuine truth, so far as they go. It is only when 
we forget the limits set to the logical applicability of the 
mechanical postulates, by the special nature of the interests v 

they subserve, and proceed to treat them as logically in- \ ^y^ 
dispensable conditions of all existence and all knowledge, i!r 
that the truths of mechanical science are perverted into the 
illusions and falsehoods of a mechanical philosophy. 



Consult furtlier : — F, H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 
chaps. II (Phenomenalism), 22 (Nature); H. Lotze, Meta- 
physic, bk. ii. chaps. 7, 8 ; E. Mach, Science of Mechanics, 
chap, 2, § 5, p. 216 ff. ; K, Pearson, Grammar of Science, 
chaps, 7, 8; H. Poincar^, La Science et L'Hypothese, parts 
3 and 4, chaps. 6-10; J. B. Stallo, Concepts and Theories of 
Modem Physics, chaps. 2-6, 10-12; J. Ward, Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, vol. i. lects. z-6. 



BOOK IV 

RATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY : 
THE INTERPRETATION OF LIFE 

CHAPTER I 

THE LOGICAL CHARACIER OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 

SCIENCE 

§ I. The various sciences which deal with the interpretation of humai 
life all avail themselves of the fundamental categories of Psychology 
Hence we must ask how the concepts of Psychology are related to actua 
experience. § 2. Psychology is a body of abstract descriptive formulae 
not a direct transcript of the individual processes of real lite. It presup 
poses the previous construction of the ph3rsical order. § 3. The psycho 
logical conception of conscious life as a succession of ''mental states' 
or ''images" is a transformation of actual experience devised primarily t< 
account for the experience of other subjects, and subsequently extended t< 
my own. The transformation is effected by the hypothesis of "intiojec 
tion." §§ 4, 5. The logical justification of the psychological transformatioi 
of facts is twofold. The psychological scheme serves partly to fill up tb 
gaps in our theories of physiological Mechanism, and also, in respect of thi 
teleological categories of Psychology, to describe the course of human con 
duct in a form capable of ethical and historical appreciation. Psycholog 
may legitimately employ both mechanical and teleological categories 
§ 6. The objections sometimes brought against the possibility of (a) psydio 
logical, {d) teleological description are untenable. 

§ I. The net result of our brief examination of some o 
the most important cosmological concepts has been to con 
firm us in the " idealistic " or " spiritualistic " interpretatioi 
of existence to which our first two books in principle com 
mitted us. The reader who has followed us so far witl 
acquiescence will now be fully prepared to admit that w 
shall at least be nearer the truth in conceiving the univers 
as composed of sentient and purposive subjects of experience 
akin in principle to the members of human society, than a 
constituted, entirely or in part, of mechanically interactin 
and interdependent elements. The acceptance of an idealu 
interpretation of the universe, however, still leaves us face t 

894 
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face with a number of problems of the gravest philosophical^ 
import. We have still to ask how in particular we can most 
truly conceive the systematic unity which is formed by the 
whole multiplicity of apparently more or less independent 
subjects of experience, what degree of permanence and 
individuality, so far as we can judge, belongs to ourselves as 
members of that system, and what light is thrown by our 
ethical, religious, and aesthetic aspirations and ideals on the 
concrete character of the whole system and on our own place 
in it. Again, before we can attack these momentous problems 
with any reasonable hope of success, we shall need to know 
which among the categories employed by the various sciences 
dealing with mental life are of fundamental significance, and 
what is the logical relation of those sciences to the concrete 
realities of immediate experience, and to the constructions 
of physical science. Only on the basis of a rational theory 
as to the purposes subserved by the various mental sciences, 
and the possible limitations imposed by those purposes on 
the use of the corresponding categories, can we decide how 
far the interpretation of existence as a whole in terms of 
Psychology, Sociology, or Ethics, is legitimate. 

It is clear that the complete execution of the pro- 
gramme indicated in the previous paragraph would involve 
a systematic philosophical interpretation of the significance 
of human life for which some such name as the Metaphysics 
of Society or Metaphysics of History would be a more 
adequate designation than the traditional title of Rational 
Psychology, I have, however, retained the ancient name for 
this subdivision of our task, mainly on the ground that our 
own elementary discussion will be primarily concerned with 
those most simple and universal psychological concepts of 
which the various more concrete social and historical sciences 
make the same constant use as chemistry and the other 
physical sciences do of the mechanical concepts of mass, 
energy, velocity, etc. Whatever view we adopt of the 
precise degree of connection between Psychology on the 
one side and the various social and historical sciences on 
the other, it is at least manifest that Ethics, Sociology, 
History, and the rest all involve the constant use of such\ 
psychological categories as those oiself will, thought.freedom, \ 
. and that thus any sound metaphysical inter pretation of history 
I and society must begin with investigation into the logical 
' character of the science to whicTTffiese concepts belong, just 
; as Vsotrflcf Iffetaphysic of nature had to start by an examin- 
ation of the postulates of Mechanics. I suppose that there 
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I 

is no need to utter more than a passing word by way of 
reminder to the reader, that such an investigation presup- 
poses the previous creation of a purely empirical science of 
Psychology. The business of Metaphysics with Psychology 
is not to dictate in advance how it must construct its view of 
the world, but to ascertain the logical character of the com- 
; pleted construction, and its relation to the general system of 

*, human knowledge. 

§ 2. The Place of PsycJtology among tlie Sciences. — From 
I ' the metaphysician's point of view, it is of the utmost import- 

I ance t6 recognise clearly and constantly that Psychology, like 

the other sciences, deals throughout not with the actual ex- 
j periences of real subjects, but with " data " obtained by the 

! . artificial manipulation and transformation of actual experience 

I into a shape dictated by certain special interests and purposes, 

This is a point upon which the idealist metaphysician, in 
particular, is peculiarly liable to go wrong when left to himself 
Starting with the conviction that the key to the nature oi 
existence as a whole is to be found in our own direct 
experience of our sentient and purposive life, he almost in- 
evitably tends, unless he has given particular attention to the 
methodology of psychological science, to take it for granted 
that the concepts and hypotheses of the psychologist afford a 
description of this experience in its concrete directness, and 
f may therefore be treated without misgiving as a fruitful source 

] of certain knowledge about the inmost structure of the 

absolute or infinite individual itself. And even the reiterated 
demonstration that one or another of the current categories 
of Psychology cannot be predicated of the absolute whole oi 
reality without flagrant contradiction, frequently fails to pro- 
duce conviction where it is not accompanied by direct prooi 
of the artificiality and remoteness from concrete actuality o\ 
the psychologist's data. Hence it would be worse than 
useless to discuss such questions as, whether the infinite 
individual can properly be thought of as a "self" or ar 
" ethical person," or again as a " society of ethical persons,' 
or again whether finite " selves " are " eternal " or onlj 
transitory constituents of the world - system, without first 
arriving at some definite view as to the way in which these 
psychological concepts are derived from the concrete actual- 
ities of experience, the special interests which lead to theii 
formulation, and the restrictions imposed by those interests 
on the sphere of their valid application. 

That Psychology, like all descriptive science, deals through- 
out with data which are not concrete experience-realities, bu1 
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artificial products of a process of abstraction and reconstruc- 
tion, should be sufficiently clear from the very consideration ^^ 
that, like the other sciences, it is a t)ody.of ^«^^fl/descrigtions'''\ 
of typical situations. An actual process oftnowing or acting, 
like every actua! event, is always individual, and b eca use of 
its indiyijiualityi defies j.dequate description. It is'wiiy in so 
faras~a situation admits mbemg generalised by the selection 
of certain of its aspects or qualities as representative of its 
whole reality, that it is capable of being described at all. Even 
t H istory and Biography, in which the tgleolo^al interpretation 
\of a series of events as internally uniteJ^y tGesfngleness of 
Yhcpurpose underlying them takes^ the place of external con- 
nection m accord with mechanical laws of sequence as the 
icje ^l of ex planation, are only possible on the condition that 
such transformation of the concrete realities of life as is implied 
in such a degree of abstraction and reconstruction can be 
carried out without detriment to the special interests of the 
^historian and the biographer. And Psyc holog y js .tmrpajand 
attract even as compared with history. It provides us with 
generaTformulse which are, or should be, valuable as affording 
a means of describing certain universal features of the pro- 
cesses of willing and knowing which it is desirable to study 
in isolation, but it ts of itself as incapable of adequately 
I tracing the actual course of a real process of willing or think- 
\ ing, as Mechanics is of following the actual course of a real 
Mndividual process in "external" nature. In this respect the/ 
concepts and formula of scientific Psychology stand onl 
precisely the same footing, as regards their relation to thel^ 
individual and actual, as do those of scientific Physics. Theiri 
V truth and validity means simply that by substituting thenil 
\ for concrete actualities we can get answers to certain special \ , ' 
questions which we have an interest in solving, not that thev 
are unaltered transcripts of the actualities themselves, j 

This is perhaps most strikingly shown by observing that 
the very existence of Psychology as a distinct branch of 
science presupposes that artificial severance of the unity of 
direct experience into a physical order and a non-physical 
realm external to that order, of which we have already in- 
vestigated the origin. Psychology has no subject-matter at 
all until we have first, for the practical reasons already dis- 
cussed, constructed the physical order by the inclusion in it 
of all those experience-contents which are equally accessible 
under specified conditions to the observation of a plurality 
of subjects, and then gone on to assign to the realm of 
" psychical " or " mental " existence whatever experience- 
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contents fall outside the system so defined. And this whole 
separation of the physical and the psychical or mental, as we 
have already seen, has no place in the direct experience of 
actual life. In actual life, until we come to reconstruct it in 
thought for the purposes of description and calculation, there 
are neither material bodies nor " immaterial minds " or " con- 
sciousnesses " which are " in " them or " animate " them ; there 
are simply sentient and purposive beings and the environ- 
ment of things to which they have to adjust themselves in the 
execution of their purposes. How and for what reasons this 
naYvely realistic view of existence comes to give place to the 
dualistic conception of a physical world and a plurality of 
non-physical beings in relation with it, we have already seen 
in our study of the methodology of the physical sciences. 
We have now to follow the development of the dualistic line 
of thought somewhat further, before we can see precisely 
what is the character of the logical reconstruction of actual 
experience presupposed by the existence of a science of 
Psychology. 

§ 3. As we have already learned, our recognition of the 
actuality of our own and our fellow-men's life of unique and 
incommunicable feeling compelled us to admit the existence 
of much that, from its incommunicable nature, falls outside 
the sphere of physical reality. We have now to see how 
Psychology, in taking this non-physical existence as its 
subject-matter, conceives of its mode of existence and its rela- 
tion to the subject-matter of the physical sciences. In recent 
years, much light has been thrown upon the methodological 
problem in question by the labours of Avenarius and his 
followers, from whom the substance of our account will be 
largely drawn. What Avenarius has for the first time made f 
perfectly clear is, that the psychological interpretation of our / 
own experience is throughout based upon reading into that; 
experience a theory originally devised to meet a difficultjfj 
suggested by the existence of our fellow-men. 

We have already seen, in dealing with the subjectivisms 
fallacy, what this difficulty is. So long as I am concerned 
only with the analysis of my own experience, there is nothing 
to suggest the distinction between a physical and a psychical 
aspect of existence. All that I require, or rather all that I 
should require had I any interest in analysing my own 
experience independent of the need for intercommunication, 
is the simpler and more primitive distinction between myself 
as one thing in the world and the other things which form 
my environment. But the case is altered when I come, after 
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the creation of the concept of a physical order, to analyse the 
experience of my fellow-men. My fellow-men, on the one 
hand, belong to the physical order, and, as belonging to it, are 
known to me as objects cognisable through my senses. On 
the other hand, it is necessary for all the purposes of practical 
intercourse to credit them with the same kind of sentience 
and feeling which I directly know in myself This sentience 
and feeling are, of course, inaccessible to the perception of 
my own senses ; I can see my fellow's eye and can hear his 
voice, but I cannot see that he sees or hear that he hears. 
My fellow thus comes to be thought of as having a double*- 
existence ; besides that aspect of him in which he is simply 
one among other things perceived, or in principle perceptible, 
by my senses, he has another aspect, not directly perceptible 
but necessarily presupposed in all social relation with him. 
On the side of his body he belongs entirely to the physical 
order; but there is, associated with this bodily existence, 
another side to him which I call his psychical aspect. Now, 
how must this "psychical aspect" be supposed to be con- 
stituted when once it has come to be thus artificially separated 
in thought from the physical side of my fellow's existence? 
It is here that the theory of " introjection," as worked out by 
Avenarius, comes to our aid. 

When I perceive any object directly, without sophisticat- 
ing myself by devising psychological hypotheses about the 
process, what I am aware of is, on the one side, the thing as 
a constituent of my environment, and, on the other, a variety 
of movements or impulses to movement in myself, marked 
by a peculiar tone of satisfied or dissatisfied feeling, and 
determined by the relation in which the thing in question 
stands to my various interests. But when I come to explain 
to myself what is meant by my fellow-man's assertion that he 
also perceives the same object, a difficulty seems to arise 
which renders this simple analysis inadequate. The perceived 
object, the sun for example, appears to belong to my world 
of sensible things, for I too see the sun. Not so my fellow- 
man's perception of it ; as I cannot " see him seeing the sun," 
so to say, I find it hard to understand how the sun, which is 
a thing in my sensible world, can be an object for his percep- 
tion, which is not in my sensible world. Hence I draw the 
inference that while I see the actual sun^ the content of my 
fellow's perception is an image or idea of the sun (cf. p. 81). 

By the extension of this process of inference I come to \ 
think of the non-physical aspect of my fellow's existence as 
consisting, as a whole, of a vast complex of successive ideas \ 
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or images, attended with their characteristic tone of satisfied 

and dissatisfied feeling ; as this series of " mental states " or 

" ideas " has now to be represented as in some way related 

to the sensible physical reality I call my .fellow's body, I 

) imagine it as going on " within " his skin somewhere, and 

. thus arrive at the conception of my fellow as a dualistic com- 

/ pound of a physical factor, perceptible by my senses, his iody^ 

1 and a non-physical factor, composed of a stream of " mental 

r images," and imperceptible to sense, his mind. One further 

\ step remains to be taken and the work of " introjection " is 

complete. That step is the artificial re-interpretation of my 

own experience in terms of the distinction I have been 

establish for the case of my fellow. I come to think of my 

own conscious life in terms of the distinction between body 

and mind, and to analyse what as originally experienced was 

the direct reaction of a unitary self upon the things which 

formed its environment into a succession of " mental states " 

or "images" going on "within" a body, their relation to 

which will yet form a prominent scientific problem. 

Now, it is only when this process of " introjection " has 
reached its final issue, and the actual life of sentient purposive 
intercourse with the other actual things of our environment 
has been replaced in thought by the conception of a mental 
succession of " images " or " contents of consciousness," taken 
to " refer " to " things " which are themselves " outside con- 
sciousness," while the felt unity of experience has given way* 
to the radical sundering of human existence into a physic^J"* 
and a psychical aspect, that we have reached the point ofl 
view from which psychological science takes its departure/ 
Only when the actualities of experience have been artificially 
transformed into " mental states " or " images " of actualities 
by the hypothesis of " introjection," and thus definitely con- 
stituted into a non-physical order, have we the materials for 
the construction of a special science of the " psychical side " 
of our nature. Psychology, in fact, presupposes " psychical 
states " as the material of its studies, and " psychical states " 
are not data of immediate experience, but symbols derived 
from and substituted for the actual data of experience by an 
elaborately artificial method of transformation. Hence we 
should be committing a grave fallacy in Logic if we were to 
argue that since subjects of experience are the sole real things, 
the hypotheses of Psychology must be the final metaphysical 
truth about the world. 

When we attempt to criticise the logical validity of the 
process of " introjection," and the scientific constructions of a 
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Psychology built up on an introjectionist foundation, we 

cannot fail to observe certain apparent gross breaches of logic . 

which affect it. In the first place, the fundamental assumption 

that my fellow's " mental life " is composed of " images " of 

the actual things of my own experience, is clearly at variance 

\ with the principle previously implied in the construction, for 

I purposes of co-operation, of the physical order as composed 

[lof things equally accessible to the perception of a plurality of 

\|individuals. This discrepancy is once more done away with, 

when the process of introjection has been completed, by the 

reduction of my own mental life to a succession of images or 

states of consciousness, but only at the cost of forgetting that 

the original motive to " introjection " was a supposed disparity 

between my own and my fellow^s relation to the physical! 

things of my environment. 

Hence it is not strange that Avenarius should apparently 
hold the whole introjectionist transformation of the " naYvely 
realistic " standpoint to be essentially fallacious, and should 
close his discussion of the subject with the proposition that 
all attempts to vary the " natural view of the world " lead to 
superfluities or contradictions.^ It does not, however, seem 
necessary to follow him in this unfavourable judgment. In- 
deed, if we reflect that such a thorough-going rejection of all 
the results of introjection must involve as a consequence the 
repudiation of the whole science of Psychology, a science 
which may fairly be said to be at present about as fully 
.justified by its successful growth as most of the physical 
; sciences, we shall probably be inclined to hold that a process 
( so fruitful in results must have its logical justification, however 
\ artificial the assumptions upon which it rests. 

§ 4. What, then, is the logical justification for that elabo- 
rate transformation of experience which is necessary to bring 
it into the form presupposed by psychologfical science? In 
I principle the question is not hard to answer. The " ideas," 
\ " mental states," and so forth, of Psychology are, as we have 
I seen, symbols which we substitute for certain concrete actu- 
\ alities, and, like all symbols,* they only partially correspond 
to the material they symbolise. But, like other symbols, they 

* See Avenarius, Der Menschliche Weltbtgriff^ P* i^S ad Jin, 
' Or rather, like all symbols which are not identical with the things they re- 
present. In the latter case, as when, e,g,^ for any purpose I count the numbers of 
the natural number series themselves, begirming with i, there may appear to be 
complete correspondence. But the usefulness of the process depends on the faxX 
that the i which I count and the I by which I count it are at least nunurically 
distinct — how much more distinction this implies I do not stay to discuss here — and 
hence, I take it, it is by an abuse of language that the process is called "re- 
presentation of a thing by itself." 
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are admissible as substitutes for the things symbolised on two 
j\ conditions: (i) that the individual symbol corresponds to that 
I which it symbolises according to a definite and unambiguous 
. scheme, and (2) that the substitution of the symbol for the 
I thing symbolised is required in order to make the latter 
I . amenable to such manipulation as is necessary for the solution 
*of some particular class of problem. Now, there can be no 
doubt that the first of these conditions is fulfilled by the 
translation of our actual experience into the introjectionist 
symbols of Psychology. For in the external or " physical " 
events which correspond to a "mental state," I possess an 
unambiguous means of recognising the actual experience for 
which the mental state in question stands in the symbolism 
of Psychology. If the various physical "conditions" and 
forms of " expression " of the mental state are indicated with 
sufficient fulness and accuracy, they enable me to identify the 
corresponding actual experience when it occurs in my own life, 
or even to produce it experimentally for the express purpose of 
interpreting the Psychologist's symbolism. The only question, 
then, that can reasonably be raised as to the legitimacy of 
psychological symbolism, is the question whether such a trans- 
formation of the actualities of immediate experience is de- 
\ manded for the attainment of some specific purpose or interest 
It seems, I think, that the transformation is really re- 
quired for more purposes than one. In the first place, one 
obvious use of psychological hypotheses is that, like the 
hypotheses of physical science, they assist us to calculate the 
course of events, in so far as it is independent of purposive 
interference of our own, and thus to form prudential rules for 
^ our own guidance in so interfering. This seems to be the 
principal use of those parts of Psychology which deal with 
the more mechanical aspects of mental life, e,g.^ the laws of 
the formation of fixed habits and associations by repetition, 
the gradual passing of voluntary into involuntary attention, 
and so forth. We are interested in studying the laws of 
I habit and association, just as we are in formulating mechanical 
^ laws of physical nature, because we require to guide ourselves 
■ by such knowledge whenever we directly and intentionally 
interfere in the life of our fellows for educational, punitive, 
or general social purposes. Unless we can forecast the way 
in which our fellow will continue to act, so far as his 
behaviour is not modified by fresh purposive initiative, we 
shall be helpless to decide how we must intervene in his 
life to produce a gfiven desired effect. Similarly, the direct 
moulding of our own future in a desired direction would be 
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impossible apart from such knowledge of what that future is 
likely to be without intentional direction. 

It may be said, of course, with justice, that, so far as 
Psychology presents us with such routine uniformities of 
succession, it is a mere supplementary device for making 
good the defects in our anatomical and physiological know- 
ledge. If our physiological science were only sufficiently 
extensive and minute, we might reasonably expect to be 
able to describe the whole course of human action, so far as^ 
it is amenable to mechanical law, and exhibits routine uni- 
formity in purely physiological terms. Instead of talking 
about the " association " of " ideas " or the production of a 
" habit " by repetition, we should then, for instance, be able to 
/ describe in physiological terminology the changes effected in 
a cerebral tract by the simultaneous excitement of two nervous 
centres, and to write the complete history of the process by 
i which a permanent " conduction-path " arises from the re- 
\ iteration of the excitement. Such a definite substitution of 
I physiological for psychological hypotheses is pretty evidently 
\the goal which the modern "experimental Psychology" has 
^set before itself, and which it is constantly trying to per- 
Ipuade itself it has reached, in respect of some parts at least 
\l its subject. 

Nor does there seem any reason to doubt that, since the 
physiological counterpart of a routine uniformity of mental 
sequence must itself clearly be a routine uniformity, all 
psychological laws of uniform mechanical sequence might 
be ultimately replaced by their physiological equivalents, if 
only our knowledge of the structure and functions of the 
nervous system were sufficiently advanced. Hence Professor 
Miinsterberg is perfectly self-consistent in arguing from the 
premisses that the sole function of psychological science is to 
provide us with mechanical imifprmities of ^seauence by the 
aid whereof to calculate the future behaviour of our fellows, 
in so far as it is not modified by fresh purposive initiative, to 
the conclusion that the whole of Psychology is a temporary 
stop-gap by which we eke out our defective Physiology, but 
which must sooner or later cease to be of use, and therefore 
cease to exist as Physiology advances.^ 

It would, of course, remain true, even if we were to accept 
this view of the case without reservation, that Psychology 
is, in the present state of our knowledge, an indispensable 
adjunct to Physiology. For, while our knowledge of the 
physiology of the nervous system is at present too frag- 

* Sec Grundxuge dcr Psychologic^ vol. i. chap. 1 1, pp. 415-436. 
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mentary and vague to be of much practical use in enabling 
us to forecast even the simplest sequences in the behaviour 
of our fellows, Psychology is, temporarily at least, in many 
respects in a more advanced condition. Thus, if it were 
necessary, before we could infer the probable efTects of 
exposure to a particular stimulus or a man's behaviour. 
to frame a workable hypothesis as to the physiological 
occurrences in the nervous system between the first recep- 
tion of the stimulus and the issuing of the ultimate bodily 
I reaction, we should still be waiting helplessly for the 
means of framing the simplest general judgments as to the 
probable effects of our actions on our social circle. This is 
because the nervous changes intervening between the re- 
ception of the stimulus and the reaction can only be rendered 
accessible to observation by devices which postulate for their 
invention an extremely advanced condition of physical science 
■tin general and of Physiology in particular. There is no 
: Idkgpt method of translating the actual processes which' we 
I lexperience into an unambiguous physiological symbolism, or, 
i h;ice versd, of testing a physiological hypothesis by retrans- 
Bating it into facts of direct living experience. On the other 
hand, when we have given the assumed conditions of the 
occurrence of the stimulus, it is comparatively easy to observe 
what follows on them in actual life, and to translate it into 
the introjectionist Psychology, or, vice versA^ to test a theory 
couched in terms of that Psychology by comparison with the 
actualities of experience. 

For this reason psychological hypotheses are, in the 
present state of knowledge, an indispensable mediating link 
between actual experience and physiological theory, and if 
ever they should come to be finally superseded by purely 
'physiological descriptions of human conduct, we may be 
sure that the triumphant physiological theories will them- 
selves first have been won by the process of establishing 
psychological formulae and then seeking their physiological 
analogues. This is illustrated in the actual history of con- 
temporary science by the extent to which the cerebral 
physiologists are dependent for their conception of the 
structure of the nervous system on the previous results of 
purely psychological investigation. We might present the 
mutual relations of concrete experience. Psychology and 
nervous Physiology, in an epigrammatic form, by saying that 
the connecting link between the subject of experience and 
the brain of Physiology is the " mind " or " consciousness " of 
' J Psychology. 
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§ 5. It IS, I think, questionable whether such a view as 
Professor Miinsterberg's does full justice to the interests 
which prompt us to the construction of the psychological 
symbolism. On his theory. Psychology, it will be seen, is 
essentially a science of routine or mechanical uniformities 
of sequence, just like the various branches of mechanical 
Physics. According to him, teleology must be ruthlessly 
banished from scientific Psychology. In other words, , 
though all the actual processes of direct experience are 
pervaded by teleological unity of interest or purpose, yet 
in substituting our psychological symbols for the actualities 
we must deprive them of every vestige of this teleological . 
character. Nor is this demand that Psychology shall trans- 
late experience into a series of non-purposive routine 
sequences an arbitrary one on Professor Miinsterberg's part. 
If the sole function of Psychology is to facilitate calculation 
and prediction of the course of events, so far as it is not 
controlled by purposive interference, Psychology must, of 
course, either follow rigidly mechanical lines in its descrip- 
tions, or fail of its object. But I would suggest that. over 
and above this function of facilitating calculation and pre-' 
diction at present fulfilled by Psychology as locum tenens 
for a perfected Physiology, Psychology has another and an 
entirely distinct function, in which it would be impossible for it 
to be replaced by Physiology or by any other branch of study... 
This function is that of affording a set of symbols suitable for \ 
the description, in abstract general terms, of the teleological \ 
processes of real life, and thus providing Ethics and History ! 
and their kindred studies with an appropriate terminology. ; »* 

It is manifest enough that neither the ethical appreciation 
of human conduct by comparison with an ideal standard, 
nor the historical interpretation of it in the light of the actual 
ends and ideals which pervade it and gfive it its individuality, 
would be possible unless we could first of all describe the 
events with which Ethics and History are conceived in 
teleological language. Apart from the presence throughout 
those events of more or less conscious striving towards an 
ideal end, there would be nothing in them for the moralist \ 
to applaud or blame, or for the historian to interpret I 
Thus, if Ethics and History are to have their subject-matter, 
there must be some science which describes the processes of 
human life and conduct in terms of teleological relation to 
an end. Now, to what science can we go for such descrip- 
tions ? From our previous examination of the postulates of 
physical science, it is clear that the requisite material cannot 
20 
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be aflforded by any branch of physical science which remains 
rigidly consistent with its own postulates. The nature of the 

^ interests in response to which the concept of the physical 
order was constucted, as we saw, required that the physical 
order should be thought of and described in terms of rigid 
mechanism. Hence no science which describes the processes 
of human life in purely physical terminology can indicate 
their purposive or teleological character in its descriptions. 
The purposive character of human conduct, if recognised 

. at all in our descriptions, must find its recognition in that 
i science which describes the aspect of human experience that 
1 is in principle excluded from the physical order. In other 
words, it is Psychology to which we have to go for such 
a general abstract conception of teleological unity as is 
necessary for the purposes of the more concrete sciences of 
Ethics and History. 

This function of Psychology is indeed quite familiar to 
the student of the moral and historical sciences. In Ethics, 
as Professor Sidgwick has observed, the whole vocabulary 

i used to characterise human conduct, apart from the specially 
ethical predicates of worth, is purely psychological. All the 
material which Ethics pronounces " good " or " bad," " right " 
or " wrong " — " acts," " feelings," " tempers," " desire," etc., — 

' it has taken over bodily from Psychology. And so, too, 
History would have nothing left to appreciate if a record 
of merely physical movements were substituted for accounts 
of events which imply at every turn the psychologfical 
categories of " desire," " purpose," " intention," " temptation," 
and the rest. Universally, we may say all the teleological 
categories of human thought on examination prove to be 
cither avowedly the property of Psychology, or, as is the 
case with the concepts of biological evolutionism, thinly 
disguised borrowings from it 

If this is so, we seem to be justified in drawing certain 
important inferences, (i) It will follow that of the two 
distinct offices which Psychology at piesent fulfils, one 
belongs to it, so to say, in its own right and inalienably, 
while the other is exercised by it temporarily, pending the 
majority of Cerebral Physiology. While, as we have seen, 
those parts of psychological doctrine which are concerned 
with the more mechanical aspects of conduct may ultimately 
be replaced by Physiology, the parts which deal with the, 
initiation of fresh purposive adjustments, such as the- 
psychology of attention and of feeling, are in principle 
irreducible to Physiology, and must retain a permanent value 
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so long as mankind continues to be interested in the ethical 
and historical appreciation of human life.^ 

(2) It will also follow that, at present and for long 
enough to come, Psychology is bound, pace Professor 
Miinsterberg, to use both mechanical and teleological 
hypotheses and categories. Such a mixture of two different 
logical standpoints would no doubt be intolerable in a 

\ science which owed its existence to the need of satisfying 

'^a single interest of our nature. For the kind of interest 
which is met by mechanical hypotheses is baffled by the 
introduction of teleological modes of thought, and vice versSt, 

• But, according to our view, the interest to which Psychology 
owes its creation is not single but double. We have an 
interest in the mechanical forecasting of human action, and 
an interest in its ethical and historical interpretation, and 
Psychology, as at present constituted, has to satisfy both 
these conflicting interests at once. Hence the impossibility 
of confining it either to purely mechanical or to purely teleo- 
logical categories. If, indeed, our Physiology had reached 
the point of ideal completeness, so that every routine uni- 
formity at present expressed in psychological terminology as 
the establishment of an " association " or " habit " could be 

. translated into its physiological correlate, we should be able 
to dispense altogether with psychological hypotheses as 
aids to the calculation of the course of events, and to restore 
logical .unity to Psychology by confining it entirely to the 
task of provtding Ethics and History with the teleological 
^categories they require for the description of their subject- 
matter. But such a reform of method would be most premature 
in the present condition of our physiological knowledge.* 

^ This is strikingly illustrated by the procedure of Professor Miinsterberg him- 
self He expels selective interest from his psychological account of attention, 
in obedience to the principle that teleological ideas must be kept out of a 
descriptive science, and then, when confronted with the problem what it is that 
docs decide what presentations shall actually be attended to, makes the selection 
a function of the sub-cortical motor-centres in the brain, thus reintroducing into 
biology the teleological categories previously declared inadmissible. See 
Grundzuge der Psychologies vol. i. chap. 15, pp. 525-562. I may once more note, 
for the benefit of the reader who is interestea in methodology, that whereas the 
processes of the mechanical sciences are essentially continuous, the teleological 
processes of finite life as conceived by ethical and historical science appear, as 
Professor Royce has insisted, to be of the nature of discontinuous series, Le, to-- T 
\ consbt of terms between which intermediate links cannot be interpolated. Why " 
I I cannot accept what appears to be Professor Royce*s view, that ultimate Reality 
\ itself is a discontinuous series, will perhaps be clear from Chap. 3 and the 
following chapters of the present Book. But see also the Supplementary Note 
at the end of the present chapter. 

^ Psychology is, of course, far from being the only branch of study which, 
in its present state, employs categories of both types. Compare the constant 
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§ 6. There are two points of difficulty which our dis- 
cussion has so far failed to deal with, but must not leave 
entirely unnoticed. We have allowed ourselves to assume 
{a) that description in psychological terms, and (Jb) that 
description in teleological terms, are possible. Both these 
assumptions have been questioned, and it is clear that if the 
first is unsound there can be no science of Psychology at 
all, while, if the second is unsound. Psychology cannot use 
teleological conceptions. Hence it is absolutely necessary 
to attempt some justification of our position on both 
questions. 

As to {a)y it has been argued that since only that which 
is accessible on equal terms to the perception of a plurality 
of subjects can be described by one subject to another, and 
since all objects so accessible to the perception of a plurality 
of subjects were included in our construction of the physical 
order, description can only be of physical objects. A 
" mental state " must be in principle incapable of description, 
because it can only be experienced by one subject. 

Now, if Psychology claimed to be the direct description 
of immediate experience, as it is experienced, this contention 
would certainly be fatal to its very existence. But, as we 
have seen. Psychology makes no such claim. Its data are 
^ not the actualities of immediate experience themselves, but 
symbols derived from those actualities by a certain process 
of transformation. And though what Psychology calls its 
"facts" cannot, of course, like physical facts, be directly 
"eJrhibited to the sense-perception of a plurality of subjects, 
we have1ht4he physical conditions and concomitants of a 
" mental state^MsigQable marks by which we may recognise, 
when it occurs in ouro^n-life, the-actual experience of which 
the psychologist's "mental state ''~~is the symbol. Thus, 
though I cannot directly produce for inspection a sample 

use made in biological evolutionary theories of the teleological ideas of, e,g.f 
the ^* struggle for existence," the "survival of the /ilfest,** ''sexual seUcticn^^* 
etc., ideas bodily conveyed from Sociology and Psychology. As we have just 
-seen, the precisians who object to this mixture of higher and lower categories 
in Psychology are in the awkward predicament of only being able to get rid 
of it there by accentuating its presence in Physiolo^ and Biology. Where 
they go wrong is in exaggerating the amount of logical unity attributable to 
"^ •any Ixxly of inquiries which happens, in virtue of being pursued by the same 
men and with the same accessories, to be called by a common name. It would 
require only a slight further exaggeration to argue that since all branches of 
knowledge are alike knowledge, they must be all either exclusively nnechanical 
or exclusively teleological. There is no reason in the nature of things why 
"Psycholo^" should not at a particular period in the growth of knowledge 
cover as wide a range of incjuines, with as much internal variety of aim and 
method, as, say ''Mathematics." 
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of what in Psychology I call " the sensation of red," I can 
indirectly, by assigning the upper and lower limits of the 
wave-length corresponding to the sensation, make every one 
understand what actual experience I am thinking of when 
I use the term. 

(Jb) The second difficulty need not detain us long. The 
view that all description must be exclusively mechanical, 
rests upon the assumption that no other kind of description 
will answer the purpose for the sake of which we set out 
to describe things. Now, so far as description is undertaken 
for the purpose of establishing practical rules for intervention 
in the course of occurrences, this assumption is perfectly 
justified. If we are to lay down general rules for meddling 
in the course of events, we must of course assume that, apart 
from our meddling, it goes on with routine r^^ularity. And 
we have already seen that for this very reason the mechanical 
interpretation of Nature is a fundamental postulate of physical 
science, so long as it confines itself strictly to the work of 
formulating " laws of Nature," and does not attempt the task 
of historical appreciation. But, as we have also seen, the 
historical appreciation of a series of events as marked by the 
progressive execution of an underlying plan or purpose, is 
only possible when the events themselves have been described 
in essentially teleolog^cal terms as processes relative to ends.^ 
•Hence we have no right to contend that all scientific descrip- 
•jtions shall be of the mechanical type, unless we are also 
1 prepared to maintain that the only purpose they subserve is 
•that of the formulation of general rules for practice. 

If the historical appreciation of events is a legitimate 
human interest, the description of events in terms of end 
and purpose must also be a legitimate form of description. 
Now, in point of fact, even the " physical sciences " them- 
selves, when they come to deal with the facts of organic 
*life, largely desert the primary scientific ideal of the forma- 
tion of general laws for the historical ideal of the detection 
of lines of individual development, and if our previous con- 
:lusions are correct, it is much more for the latter than for 
:he former purpose that we are interested in the construction 
of a science of Psychology. What a human being wants 

^ And they cannot be so described without the introduction of psychological 
ideas. Thus, cg;^ in classifying a series of implements dating from different 
periods in the history of civilisation, so as to throw light on the evolution of 
some particular type of tool or machine, we have to take as omx fundamentum 
divisionis the adequacy with which the different varieties accomplish the kind 
of work ihcy were designed to perform, and are thus committed at once to the 
use of the psychological concepts of purpose and satisfiiction. 
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Psychology for, in the main, is not so much to help him 
to forecast the behaviour of other men, as to assist him to 
understand how the successive stages of his own individual 
development and that of his " social environment " are knit 
into a unity by the presence of all-pervading permanent 
^interests and ends. The contention that psycholc^cal 
description must, on grounds of logical method, be of the 
mechanical type, seems therefore to repose on misconception 
as to the uses of Psychology. 

The preceding discussion may perhaps appear somewhat 
arid and wearisome, but it was indispensable that our sub- 
sequent examination of the metaphysical problems suggested 
by the recognition of the psychical realm of existence should 
be based upon a definite view as to the connection between 
psychological conceptions and the actualities of experience, 
and such a view, in its turn, presupposes a positive Uieory of 
the interests to which psychological construction ministers 
and the logical procedure by which it is affected. The 
general result of our investigation has gone to show 
negatively that Psychology is not a direct transcript of real 
experience, but an intellectual reconstruction involving 
systematic abstraction from and transformation of experience, 
and positively that the reconstruction depends for its 
legitimacy upon its serviceableness for the special purposes, 
partly of the practical anticipation of events, but principally 
of their historical and ethical appreciation. The significance 
of those conclusions will be more apparent in the course of 
the two following chapters. 

Consult furtlier : — R. Avenarius, Der Menschliche Welt- 
begriff ; F. H. Bradley, "A Defence of Phenomenalism 
in Psychology" {Mind, January 1900); H. Munsterberg, 
Grundziige der Psychologies vol. i. chap. 2 (The Epistemological 
Basis of Psychology), 1 1 (Connection through the Body) ; 
J. Ward, Art. "Psychology" in Encyclopedia Britanniea, 
ad init. ("The Standpoint of Psychology"); Naturalism 
and Agnosticism, vol. li. lect. 16. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CHAPTER 1. 

On the Discontinuity of the Teleoi.ogical Series 

OF Ethics and History. 

We have previously seen that every continuous series 
is indefinitely divisible, and that consequently no two terms 
of such a series are immediately coadjacent. On the other 
hand, any series which consists of terms which are im- 
mediately coadjacent, and between which intermediate terms 
of the same series cannot be inserted, is not indefinitely 
divisible, and a fortiori not continuous. Applying this to 
the case of a series of psychical processes, we can see that 
where the sequence is oLa mechanical routine type it is 
continuous, since it can be indefinitely divided into smaller 
fragments, each exhibiting the same law of sequence as the 
whole. (Strictly, it ought to be added that the other con- 
dition of continuity is also fulfilled, since, whatever point ^ 
of time thus divides, the sequence falls within the series 
itself.) But where you have new teleological adaptation there 
is a manifest solution of this continuity. The new purpose 
emerges at a definite point in the sequence : what has gone 
'^ before up to this point belongs to the working out of a 
different interest or purpose, what comes after to the work- 
ing out of the now freshly emerged interest. Each may 
form a continuous process within itself, but the transition" 
from the one to the other is not continuous. There is 
where the old purposive series ends and the new one begins, 
a genuine case of immediate coadjacency of terms between 
which intermediate members cannot be interposed. 

In another connection, it would, I think, be easy to show 
how this consideration is of itself fatal to the reality of Time. 
My point here is simply to maintain that the facts just referred 
to do not warrant the inference that " ultimate Reality " or 
" the Absolute " is for itself a discontinuous series. My ob- 
jection to this view is that the " emergence of new selective 
interest " is itself essentially a feature of the finite experience 
which, because finite, appears in a temporal form. The 
distinction between the " new " and the " habitual " has no 
meaning for a completed and infinite experience, which 
^embraces all existence in a perfectly harmonious form. Or, 
to put it in another way, the serial form of arrangement 
itself has no significance except for an experience which 
has to advance progressively from one stage to another of 
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partial insight and comprehension. This seems as true of 
" logical " order or ethical order of valuation according to 
moral worth as of merely numerical order. In fact, we said 
in Book II. chap. 4, § lo, that the serial arrangement is the 
simplest and most general expression of that relational 
mode of apprehension which we decided to be at once 
inevitable for finite knowledge and inadequate to express 
Reality. It is on this ground that I feel obliged, as I under- 
stand the problem at present, to hold that ultimate Reality 
is neither a continuous nor a discontinuous series, for thej 
reason that it is not for itself a series at all. 



CHAPTER II 

THE PROBLEM OF SOUL AND BODY 

§ I. The problem of psychophysical connection has to do with the corre- 
lation of scientific abstractions, not of given facts of experience. § 2. The 
** consciousness'* of Psychology is thus not the same thing as the finite 
individual subject of experience, and Reality must not be said to consist 
of '* minds" in the psychologist's sense. Again, we must not assume a 
priori that there can be only one working hypothesis of psychophysical 
connection. § 3. The possible hypotheses may be reduced to three, 
Epiphenomenalisra, Parallelism, and Interaction. § 4. Epiphenomenalism 
is legitimate as a methodological principle in Physiology; it is untenable 
as a basis for Psychology because it implies the reduction of ^chical facts 
to mechanical law. § 5. Parallelism, The arguments for rarallelism as 
necessarily valid to Psychophysics because of its congruity with the pos- 
tulates of mechanical Physics, are fallacious. We cannot assume that 
Psychology must necessarily conform to these postulates. § 6. As a working 
hypothesis Parallelism is available for many purposes, but breaks down \ 
when we attempt to apply it to the case of the initiation of fresh purposive" V 
reactions. A teleological and a mechanical series cannot ultimately be 
'* parallel." § 7. We arc thus thrown back on the hypothesis of Interaction 
as the only one which affords a consistent scheme for the correlation of 
Physiology and Psychology. We have, however, to remember that what 
the hypothesis correlates is scientific symbols, not actual facts. The actuality] 
represented by both sets of symbols is the same thing, though the 
logical symbolism affords a wider and more adequate representation 
than the physiological. 
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§ I. Few questions have more constantly attracted the 
attention of philosophers, especially perhaps of those philo- 
sophers who have lived since the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the Western world, than that of the rela- 
tion between the soul or mind and the body ; and perhaps 
no question has given rise to graver misconceptions for 
want of a correct insight into the true logical clmracter of 
the problem under discussion. Both in the half-scientific 
speculations of ordinary persons and in the more systematic 
theories of metaphysicians and psychologists, the subject is 
\ constantly approached under the totally erroneous precon- 
ception that the dualistic separation of human life into a 
bodily and a mental part or aspect is a datum of immediate 
^experience which we can directly verify in ourselves, and 
that the task of philosophy is by ingenious but unverifiable 

818 
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hypothesis to transcend this chasm between given realities. 
From the standpoint of our previous chapter we can easily 
see that such a view fundamentally misrepresents the real 
philosophical problem. 

So long as we are concerned with human existence as I 
we directly find it in our immediate experience, or assume / 
it in our practical social relations with our fellows, no question / 
of the relation between body and mind can arise, because/ 
neither term of the relation is as yet before us. For my 
own immediate experience I am neither a body nor a soul, 
nor yet a composite of the two, but simply an individual 
subject of experiences in direct intercommunion with other 
individuals. Under the influence of conscious or unconscious 
dualistic prepossessions, we often speak as if it were a directly 
experienced fact that I can communicate with my fellow- 
subjects only indirectly through the medium of an alien 
" material " body, and we sometimes contrast this supposed 
restriction with an imagined higher state of existence, in 
which "disembodied spirits" may conceivably have direct 
intercourse with each other. But the truth is, that this direct 
intercourse and influence of one intelligent and purposive 
individual on another is no privilege reserved for our enjoy- 
ment in "a better world than this"; it is, as we can see if 
we will only forget our dualistic prepossessions, the very 
truth about our actual life. In actual life, before we have 
contaminated our direct enjoyment of it with psychological 
prejudices, we know nothing of the interposition of an inert 
" material " organisation between ourselves and the members 
of our social environment. The severance of the original 
unity of experience into a physical and a psychical aspect 
is entirely a product of our own abstraction-making intellect. 
"Body" and "soul" are not given actualities of experi- 
ence, but artificial mental constructions of our own derived 
from the actual " facts " of life by the elaborate processes 
which we have just been studying. 

As we have seen in constructing our concept of a 
mechanical physical order, we abstract certain elements of 
our direct experience from the whole, and consider them 
under the name of our " bodies " as if they had a separate 
existence ; we then, by the aid of the hypothesis of " introjec- 
tion," represent those elements of direct self-experience which 
were omitted from the physical order as forming by them- 
selves a second distinct whole or system called the " soul." 
When we have reached this point, we are, of course, com- 
pelled to raise the question how these two systems, the 
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bodily and the mental, must be supposed to be connected. 
But the important fact to remember is that the two systems 
are not facts of experience, but products of abstraction. 
Our task in discussing their relation is not to transcend a 
given dualism, but to get rid of one which we have manu- v^ , y 
factured for ourselves by the manipulation of experience in <* ^ 
the interests of certain special scientific problems. Hence, as 
Miinsterberg well puts it, we have not to find the connection 
which subsists, as an actual fact, between body and soul, 
but to invent a connection in keeping with the general^-h- 
scheme of our artificial physical and psychological hypotheses.^ 
§ 2. As far as the interests of Metaphysics are concerned, 
this recognition that the problem of soul and body has to 
do solely with highly artificial products of scientific abstrac- 
tion, and not with anything which can be called a " given " 
actuality, is the one principle of supreme importance which 
emerges from the discussion of the subject. Two very signi- 
ficant inferences may at once be drawn from it. (i) We clearly 
must not call the finite subjects of experience, of whom we 
saw reason to hold that ultimate Reality is exclusively 
constituted, " minds " or " souls " in the psychologist's sense.* 
To call them so would inevitably be to imply that exclusion ) 
from the physical order of " bodies " apart from which the 
psychological concept of the " soul " or " mind " has no . 
significance. Or, in other words, it would identify them I 

^ Compare the following striking passage from Avenarius, Menschiiche 
Weltbegriffy p. 751 : ** Let an individual M denote a definite whole of 
' perceived things * (trunk, arms and hands, legs and feet, speech, movements, 
etc. ) and of * presented thoughts ' as /, . . . then when M says * / have a 
brain,' this means that a brain belongs as part to the whole of perceived things 
and presented thoughts denoted as /. And when M says ' / nave thoughts,' 
this means that the thoughts themselves belong as a part to the whole ot per- 
ceived things and present^ thoughts denoted as /. But though thorough analysis 
of the denotation of / thus leads to the result that we have a brain and thought, it 
never leads to the result that the brain has the thoughts. The thought is, no 
doubt, a thought of 'my Ego,' but not a thought of 'my brain' any more 
than my brain is the brain of ' my thought.' Le, the brain is no habitation, seat, 
generator, instrument or organ, no support or substratum of thought. Thought 
is no indweller or commander, no other half or side, and also no product, 
indeed not even a physiological function or so much as a state of the bratn," 

' As elsewhere in this work, I am using the terms "mind " and "soul" as 
virtually interchangeable names for the object studied by the psychologist. So 
far as there is any definite distinction of meaning between the terms as currently 
used by English writers, " soul " seems to carry with it more of the implication 
of substantiality and relative independence than "mind." It might not be 
amiss to adopt the term " soul " as a name for the finite subject of experience 
as he is for himself in actual social life, and to confine the name "mind" to 
the construction which symbolises this subject for psychological purposes. But 
the popular antithesis between soul and biody is perhaps too strongly rooted to 
admit of this suggestion. In earlier passages, e.g., Boole II. chap. 2, §6, 1 have 
used the term ** spirit " in the sense here suggested for " soul." 
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not with what they are for their own direct experiencei but 
with what they become for one another's theoretical reflection 
under the influence of " introjection." As we have seen, 
it is legitimate and necessary for special scientific purposes 
to treat ourselves and other individuals as if vfe were such 
series of " mental states," but it is never legitimate to foi^et 
that, when we do this, we are substituting a highly unreal 
symbolism for directly experienced facts. 

One consequence of confusing the symbolism with the 
fact may be noted in passing: when we have substituted 
the series of mental states for the felt unity of actual con- 
scious life, we go on to ask ourselves how the fact and its 
symbol — the symbolic nature of which we have forgotten — 
are related. And thus arise all the unanswerable, because 
fundamentally unmeaning, questions as to the way in which 
the "self" Aas or owns the succession of "states." Failing 
to see that the succession of states is simply the unitary 
subject itself, as it appears from the point of view of the 
" introjection " hypothesis, we then find ourselves confronted 
by the alternatives of foisting upon our Psychology the 
useless and unthinkable fiction of a changeless " substratum " 
of mental states — the soul-substance of the pre-Kantian 
psychologists — or resolving real life into a succession of 
discontinuous " mental images." With the recognition that 
Psychology never deals directly with experienced reality, 
but always with the hypothetical products of an abstrac- 
tion which is only justified by its usefulness for the 
special purposes of the psychologist, all these difiiculties 
disappear. 

(2) Another important consequence of our principle is 
that we cannot dogmatically assert that there can be only 
one legitimate theory of the " connection between mind and 
body." If " mind " and " body " were really given as distinct 
but connected in direct experience, it might well be that 
there could only be one account of their connection answer- 
ing to experienced fact. But since the separation is itself 
of our own intellectual manufacture, as we are dealing 
throughout with artificial creations of our own abstraction, 
any theory of their connection which is desirable for the 
solution of a special problem or class of problems will be 
legitimate /or that particular class of problems. Thus thcX 
physiologist may legitimately, if it answers his special pur- \ 
poses, adopt a working hypothesis which the psychologist 
may find untenable, and again different t)rpes of psycho- 
logical problem may legitimately assume different working 
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hypotheses.^ I shall aim at showing in the immediately 
following paragraphs that there is one typical psycho- 
physical hypothesis which, on the whole, lends itself better 
than its rivals to the general purposes of both Physiology 
and Psychology, but we shall see, as we proceed, that the 
hypotheses we reject are also legitimate for the solution of im- ^ 
portant special problems. In fact, our chief interest,as students 
of Metaphysics, in the further discussion of psychophysical 
connection will be to point out the fallaciousness of the meta- 
physical arguments which are commonly used to establish 
some one hypothesis as necessarily and exclusively true. 

§ 3. Turning now to consider the chief types of hypothesis 
which have been, or are at present, actually put forward by 
metaphysicians and psychologists, we may perhaps group 
them under the five main heads of (i) Pre-established Har- 
mony, (2) Occasionalism, (3) Epiphenomenalism, (4) Psycho- 
physical Parallelism, (5) Interaction. For our purpose in the 
present chapter the number of alternatives may be further 
reduced by the omission of the first two. Neither the Pre- 
established Harmony of Leibnitz nor the Occasionalism 
advocated by Geulincx and Malebranche, and in a one-sided 
form by Berkeley, is likely to find much support from the 
philosophy of the present day. Both doctrines are, moreover, 
— that of Leibnitz avowedly and that of the Occasionalists by 
implication, — much more than special psychophysical hypo- 
theses. They are in principle attempts to get rid of all 
transeunt causality, and have been discussed in their general 
bearings in our chapter on the Causal Postulate, where we 
satisfied ourselves that any science which recognises, as* 
Psychology has to do, the existence of finite things must 
also admit the principle of transeunt causality, at any rate as 
a working hypothesis. 

Each of the three remaining types of view has its sup- 
porters among contemporary students of science and philo- 
sophy. The epiphenomenalist theory is largely adopted by 

^ So, in dealing with astronomical problems, we are free to adopt either the ] 
Copernican or the Ptolemaic scheme, whichever happens to be the more 
convenient for our special purpose. The superior truth of the Copernican 
system seems to mean no more tnan that the range of its utility is the wider of 
the two. I may observe that I do not here employ the term ** utility" in the 
narrowly practical sense of those philosophers who, e,g,, condemn all speculation 
about the '* Absolute" on the ground of inutility. Whatever satisfies any 
human aspiration is for me, so far, '* useful." It follows that there is, for me, 
no such tning as the ''useless knowledge" which ** Pragmatism" denounces. i 
Thus, if a man*s peace of mind depends upon speculation about the ** Absolute " i 
—on the habits of angels, or any other topic you like (and this is a matter ; 
in which every man must in the end decide for himself) — Pragmatism would 
appear to be false to its own principle in forbidding him to speculate. \ 
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the workers in the physical sciences, and though not much 
\ countenanced by psychologists and metaphysicians, has the 
\ explicit support of Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, while some 
\ versions of the parallelist doctrine, notably that of Miinster- 
\ berg, approach it very closely. The parallelist h)qx>thesis 
\ is perhaps at present the most popular among the psycho- 
logical specialists, and is represented by writers of such 
eminence as Wundt, Miinsterberg, Ebbinghaus, Hoffding, 
and Stout Finally, Interaction has powerful champions in 
Bradley, Ward, and James ; to say nothing of its adoption by 
so sound a physiologist as Mr. McDougall. Both the latter 
doctrines, again, have historical connections with the great 
philosophical systems of the past. Parallelism with that of 
Spinoza, and Interaction with those, to mention no other 
names, of Descartes and Locke. In the philosophy of the 
I ancient world the psychophysical issue can hardly be said to 
■ appear in a well-defined form, but we may perhaps state that 
j Plato's psychological doctrine is decidedly one of Interaction, 
j while the view of Aristotle, though too complex to admit of 
' very precise formulation, inclines rather towards Parallelism. 
§ 4. Epiphenomenalism, Of the three hypotheses which 
remain for discussion, the theory of Epiphenomenalism has 
the least to recommend it, and is open to the most serious >^ 
objections. According to this view, all causal conilections"*" ^ 
are exclusively between physical states. Bodily changes suc- 
ceed one another in accord with uniform laws of sequence, 
which it is the province of the physiologist to discover, and 
every bodily change is completely determined by bodily 
antecedents. Certain bodily conditions are further attended 
by corresponding " states of consciousness," but those states 
stand in no causal connection with subsequent bodily states, 
nor yet with one another. They are thus consequences or 
effects, but are never causes. The whole series of physical 
changes, from birth to death, which makes up the history of 
the human body, goes on precisely as it would if " conscious- 
ness " were entirely absent. This is what is meant by the 
assertion that all mental states are ^/phenomena, superfluous 
accessories, which arise in the course of the connected series 
of bodily changes, but are entirely without any determining 
influence upon it. The doctrine may be diagrammatically 

represented thus ^ * ; where the italic letters symbolise 
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physical and the Greek letters psychical states, the vertical 
lines indicating the course of causal sequence. 

If a psychophysical hypothesis were ever directly applic- 
able to the actualities of experience, we might, of course, 
dismiss Epiphenomenalism at once as inherently absurd. 
For nothing is more certain than that in the actual life of 
direct experience our knowledge and our interests do deter- 
mine the course of our actions. That what we believe and 
desire does make all the difference in the world to the way 
in which we behave, is one of those elementary verities out 
of which no scientific hypothesis can claim to reason us. 
Hence, when the defenders of the theory attempt to draw 
practical moral and juristic consequences from their doctrines, 
we are within our rights in simply declining to concern our- 
selves with so absurd a travesty of the simplest facts of 
experience. So long, however, as the hypothesis is put 
forward simply as a working hypothesis for the correlation 
of our physiological and psychological theories, the case is 
different. Its validity as a psychophysical theory must be 
estimated solely by the degree in which it renders this 
systematic correlation feasible, and is not necessarily impaired 
by the manifest absurdities which result from mistaking the 
doctrine for a description of actual life. 

Now, if we look at the hypothesis from this point of view, 
we can at once see that it is really legitimate for some 
purposes. For the purpose of physiological science it is 
obviously to our interest that we should be able to deduce 
the later from the earlier stages of a physiological process. 
We have thus an interest in treating physiological changes, 
if we can, as unconditioned by any but physiological ante- 
cedents. And every actual success in establishing a uni- 
formity or " law " of Cerebral Physiology is proof that the 
assumption that, for the process in question, the only deter- 
mining conditions which count are physiological, is equivalent 
to the truth. The physiologist, then, is clearly justified in 
treating the psychical series as epiphenomenal, if he means 
no more by this than that he intends to deal, as a physiologist, 
only with processes which can be successfully resolved into 
uniform sequences on the assumption that they involve only 
physiological terms. Though whether any processes in the 
nervous system can be successfully treated as purely physio- 
logical sequences, nothing but the physiologist's actual success 
in obtaining results from his initial postulate can decide. 

If, however, the physiologist should go on, as he sometimes 
does, to make the assertion that not only can some nervous 
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processes be treated as if their psychical accompaniments 
made no difference, but that they really are what they would 
be without those accompaniments, or even that all nervous 
[process is what it would be without " consciousness," he com- 
lits a gross logical fallacy. It is a mere blunder in logfic to 
argue that because the presence of certain circumstances makes 
no difference to the special result which follows on a given 
antecedent, the result would equally follow in their absence. 
For it might be that in their removal the very antecedents in 
which we are interested would disappear. We are not at liberty 
to infer that, because the course of certain physiological pro- 
cesses can be computed without taking their mental correlates 
into account, they could occur apart from those correlates. 

Even more serious are the consequences which follow 
when it is assumed that all mental processes without ex- 
ception may be regarded as epiphenomenal, i^. that all 
human action, if only our Physiology were sufficiently ad- 
vanced, might be brought under laws of purely physiological 
sequence. Such an assumption would lead at once to the 
following dilemma: Either our Physiology must remain 
rigidly faithful to the fundamental postulates of mechanical 
science, or not. If it is faithful to them, its descriptions of 
human action must rigidly exclude all reference to teleological 
determination by reference to conceived and desired ends. 
Le. we must treat human conduct as if it were fatally deter- 
mined apart from any possible influence of human choice 
and intention, and thus stultify that whole work of historical 
and ethical appreciation which we have already seen to be 
the principle raison ditre of Psychology as a science. We 
must revert, in fact, to a theory of life which is identical with 
the extremest forms of Pagan or Mohammedan fatalism in 
everything except the name it gives to its ineluctabile fatum. 
Or, if we are not prepared to do this, we must allow Physiology 
itself to use the psychological categories of desire, selection, 
and choice, and thus covertly admit that human action, after 
all, cannot be described without the introduction of factors 
not included in the physical order. It is no doubt due to 
their realisation of this dilemma that psychologists are all 
but universally agreed to reject the epiphenomenalist hypo- 
thesis, while its popularity with physiologists maybe explained 
by observing that physiological uniformities can manifestly 
only be successfully established for those processes which can 
be treated as ^they were only physiologically conditioned. 
§ S. Parallelism. The hypothesis of P aralle lism attempts 
while preserving some of the characteristic features of the 
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cruder view just described, to avoid its unsatisfactory conse- 
quences. Agreeing with Epiphenomenalism in the doctrine 
that physiological changes must be treated as determined 
only by physiological antecedents, Parallelism denies that 
the events of the psychical series are mere " secondary " 
effects of their physiological correlates. According to it, the 
series of physical and that of psychical events are strictly 
"parallel," but not causally connected. Each event in either 
series has its precise counterpart in the other, but the physical 
events do not cause the psychical events, nor vice vers&. 
The successive members of the physical series form a con- 
nected causal sequence, independent of their psychical con- 
comitants, while these latter, it is generally assumed,^ form a 
similar chain of causally connected psychical states. Thus 
every nervous change is determined solely by precedent 
nervous changes, and the corresponding psychical change by 
the corresponding antecedent psychical changes. In dia- 
grammatic shape our hypothesis now takes the form 

a a 

n 

I I 

^ y 

Usually it is further added that the ultimate metaphysical 
explanation of this parallelism without mutual dependence 
must be found in the (Spinozistic) doctrine of Identity y i.e. the 
doctrine that the physical and psychical series are two different 
" sides " or " aspects " of a single reality. Some supporters of 
Parallelism (^^., Ebbinghaus) conceive this single reality 
as a tertium quidy equally adequately expressed by both 
the series, others (^^., Stout) hold that its real nature is more 
adequately revealed in the mental than in the physical series. 

The grounds commonly adduced in favour of the 
parallelistic view as the most satisfactory psychophysical 
theory, are of two kinds. As a positive argument it is urged 

^ The assumption is not always made, however. Professor Miinsterbeig, 
who classes himself as a supporter of Parallelism, holds on metaphysical grounds 
that all causal connection must be between ph3^cal states. Hence he denies 
that psychical states can be causally connected with one another, except indirectly 
through the causal relations of their physical correlates. His doctrine is thus 
hardly to be distinguished from Epiphenomenalism, except in terminology, though 
he avoids the consequence of practical Fatalism by his insistence upon the purely 
artificial nature of both the ph3rsical and the psychical series. (His reason for 
refusing to admit causal relation between psychical states is that causal connection 
can o^y be established between universals, whereas every psychical state is 
unique. Does not this argument imply a confusion between the actual experi« 
ence and its psychological symbol ?) 

21 



\ 
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that cerebral anatomy has already to some extent confirmed 
the doctrine of correspondence between definite physical and 
psychical processes by its successful " localisation " of specific 
sensory and motor processes in various cortical "centres," 
and may reasonably be expected to accomplish further such 
"localisations" in the future. Stress is also laid upon the 
formal analogy between the psychological laws of retentive- 
ness, association, and habit, and the physiological theories of 
the formation of "conduction-paths" in the brain. These 
positive contentions do not, however, take us far. The 
correspondences upon which they rest, so far as they are 
ascertained experimentally and are not mere deductions from 
the principle of Parallelism itself, would be equally natural 
on a theory of Interaction, or of one-sided dependence of 
either series on the other. The real strengfth of the case for 
Parallelism rests upon certain negative assumptions which 
are widely believed to exclude the hypothesis of causal / 
dependence of either series on the other. These negrative / 
assumptions appear to be in the main three. 

(i) It is said that, while we can without difficulty conceive 
how the later stages of a continuous physical or psychical 
process can be connected by causal law with its earlier stages, 
we are entirely unable to conceive how psychical events can 
arise from physical antecedents, or vice versa, because of the 
utter disparateness of the physical and the psychical. The 
physical process, it is urged, is continuous, and so, on the 
other side, is the psychical, but when we attempt to think of 
a cerebral change conditioning a mental change, or vice versA^ 
there is a complete solution of continuity which we cannot 
bridge by any causal formula. 

(2) The doctrine of Conservation of Energy is sometimes 
supposed to be incompatible with the admission of psychical 
states among the antecedents or consequents of physical 
states. It is said that if psychical states can influence the 
course of nervous change, there will be " work " done in the 
organism without the expenditure of energy, and if the 
total eflfect of nervous change is not exclusively physical 
there will be loss of energy without " work " being done by 
the organism, and in either case the principle of Conservation 
will be contravened. 

(3) Finally, it is maintained that it is a fundamental 
postulate of the physical sciences, that every change of con- 
figuration in a material system such as the living organism 
is assumed to be, is due to exclusively physical antecedents, 
and that this postulate must therefore be respected in 
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Psychophysics. These are, so far as I can gather them from 
the works of the psychologists who adopt the parallelist view, 
the principal arguments by which their case is supported, 
f It is clear that if all — or any — of these contentions are 
valid, it must follow that Parallelism is not only a legitimate 
but the only legitimate hypothesis for the co-ordination of 
physical and psychical science. I believe, however, that every 
one of them is fallacious, and that for the following reasons : — 
(i) The argument from the inconceivability of causal 
relation between the physical and the psychical is perhaps • 
the most effective of the alleged grounds for denying inter- 
action between the psychical and the physical. Yet its force 
is not really so great as it might appear. It is not denied 
that we can, in simple cases, assign the conditions under 
which a mental state follows on a physical state {e,g,^ we can 
assign the physical conditions of the emergence of a given 
sensation). But, it is argued, we cannot show why those 
conditions {e.g,^ the stimulation of the retina, and indirectly 
of the " optical centres " in the brain by light of a given wave 
length, should be followed by this particular sensation {e,g,^ 
green, and not some other colour). This means that we cannot 
construct a mathematical equation connecting the character 
of the sensation with that of the stimulus, as we can to 
connect the earlier with the later stages of a purely physical 
process. This is, of course, obvious enough. It is only by 
making complete abstraction from the appearance of new 
qualities in the course of a process, and by treating it as a 
purely geometrical and quantitative transformation, that we 
can render it amenable to our equations. 
I As we saw in our discussion of Causality, mathematical 
; Physics only succeeds in its constructions on the condition 
\ of excluding all qualitative change, as " subjective," from its 
\ purview. But we also saw there that the origination of the 
■qualitatively new is an essential part of the idea of Causality^ 
and that in reducing all change in the physical world to 
quantitative transformation, mathematical Physics really does 
away with the causal concept. We are, in fact, in precisely 
the same logical position if we speak of physiological changes 
as causing sensation, as when we speak of a quantitative 
change in the proportions of a chemical compound as ^^ cause 
of alteration in its qualities. The objection that the psychical 
effect cannot be connected by an equation with its alleged 
cause, would hold equally in any case of the production of 
the qualitatively new, ix. in every case where we use the 
category of causality at all. And for that very reason it has 
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no force when urged as an objection to psychophysical 
causality in particular.^ 

(2) The argument from the Conservation of Energy may 
be more briefly dismissed, as its fallacious character has been 
fully recognised by the ablest recent exponents of the par- 
allelistic view, such as Dr. Stout and Professor Miinsterbei^. 
As Dr. Stout points out, the argument involves a formal 
petitio principii. The principle of Conservation of Energy 
has only been established for what are technically known as 
conservative material systems, and no absolute proof has been 
given, or seems likely to be given, that the human organism is 
such a conservative system. Further, as has been urged by 
many critics, and notably by Professor Ward, the principle 
of conservation, taken by itself, is simply a law of exchangesH 
It asserts that the quantity of the energy of a conservative 
system remains constant under all the transformations 
through which it passes, but, apart from the rest of the 
postulates of mechanical science, it affords no means of 
deciding what transformations of energy shall occur in the 
system, or when they shall occur. Hence there would be no 
breach with the special principle of Conservation of Energy 
if we were to assume that psychical conditions can determine 
the moment at which energy in the organism is transformed , 
e^,y from the kinetic to the potential state, without affecting ] 
its quantity. 

(3) It is, however, true that it is inconsistent with the 
postulates of mechanical Physics, taken as a whole, to admit 
the determination of physical sequences by non-physical con- 
ditions. To admit such determination would be to stultify 
the whole procedure of the mechanical sciences. For, as we 
have seen in our Third Book, the primary object of mechanical 
science is to reduce the course of events to rigid laws of 
uniform sequence, and thus to facilitate the formulation of 
practical rules for our own interference with it It is there- 
fore a legitimate postulate of mechanical science that — for its 
special object— desire and will shall be excluded from our 
conception of the conditions which determine events, and 
the whole course of nature treated as if conditioned only 
by physical antecedents. If there is any department of ex- 
perienced reality which cannot be successfully dealt with 

^ Most supporters of Parallelism, it may be noted, stultify their own case, to 
far as it rests on this special contention, by admitting the causal determination 
of psychical states by one another, though, as ps^diical states are essentiallj 
qualitative, the reduction of causation to quantitative identity is particularly in- 
admissible here. Professor Munsterberg is quite consistent, therefore, in denying 
psychical causality and reducing Parallelism to Epiphenomenalism. 
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according to these postulates, then the formulation of rigid 
laws of uniform sequence is, in principle, impossible for that 
department, and it must be excluded from the '' world " which 
mechanical science investigates. 

But the fact that mechanical science can only attain ita 
end by treating all physical events as independent of nonJ 
physical conditions, does not afford the slightest presumption 
that they must be treated in the same way for all purposed 
and by every branch of inquiry. Whether Psychology, ul 
particular, is under the logical necessity of conforming to 
the mechanical postulates, will depend upon our view as to 
whether the object subserved by Psychology is the same as 
that of the mechanical sciences, or different If our purpose 
in psychological investigation is not identical with the 
purposes of mechanical science, there is no sense in demand- 
ing that we shall hamper our procedure as psychologists by 
adherence to postulates based upon the special nature of tli^ 
interests to which mechanical science has to minister. 

Now, we have already contended that the aims of 
Psychology only partially and temporarily coincide with 
those of die mechanical sciences. If we were right in hold- 
ing that the principal object of Psycholc^y is to provide a 
general terminology of which History and Ethics can avail 
tiiemselves in their appreciations of life, it follows at once 
that Psychology imperatively needs the recognition of that 
very teleological aspect of human action which is excluded 
on principle, and rightly so for the special purpose of 
mechanical Physics, by the fundamental mechanical 
postulates. Thus the argument that the parallelistic 
hypothesis must be the most suitable for the psychologist, 
because it conforms to the mechanical postulates of scienoes 
which deal with experience from a different standpoint and 
in a different interest, loses all its coffsncy^ 

Now that we have, as I trust, sumdentiy disposed of the 
a priori arguments for the parallelistic vieWi we are in a 
position to estimate it, as a psychological hypothesis, purely 
on its merits as evinced by its actus! success. But first we 
must point out once more that the whole question is not one 
as to actualities, but purely as to the most satisfiictoiy way 
of bringing two sets of abstractions, originally devised for 
divergent purposes, into touch with one another ; and furtlier, 

^ The reader ^o has followed the argnment d our TUid Book wOl not need 
to be reminded that the world of purely mechanical wocei i et is iimplj an ideal 
construction based on postulates which we make for thdur practical confcaieaoe^ 
and in no sense a direct transcript of the worid (^actnal eipcri e a c e . 
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that if the hypothesis were put forward as a final meta- 
physical truth about the constitution of the real world, it 
would be manifestly self-contradictory. 

In the first place, Parallelism, taken for anything more 
than a convenient working hypothesis, would involve a 
flagrant breach of logic. It is obvious that, as Mr. Bradley 
has urged, you cannot infer from the premisses that one 
total state, containing both a physical and a psychical 
element, causes another complex state of the same kind, the 
conclusion that the physical aspect of the first, by itself, has 
caused the physical, and the psychical the psychical aspect 
of the second. To get this conclusion you need a " negat- 
ive instance," in which either the physical or the psychical 
state is found apart from its correlate, but followed by the 
same consequent as before, and Parallelism itself denies the 
possibility of such an instance. From the premisses that 
^ a is always followed by b j3, it attempts to infer, without 
any " dissection of nature," that a by itself was the necessary 
and sufficient condition of ^, and a of j3. And this is, of course, 
logically fallacious. Dr. Ward expresses the same pointi 
differently when he urges that unvarying and precise con-j 
comitance without causal connection is a logical absurdity. 

That the supporters of the hypothesis themselves are con- 
scious of the difficulty, is shown by their unanimous asser- 
tion that the psychical and physical series are ultimately 
manifestations of one and the same reality. What they 
do not explain is how, if this is so, the two series can be/ 
phenomenally so utterly disparate as to exclude mutual 
influence on one another. The difficulty becomes insuper- 
able when we reflect that on the parallelistic view the 
physical series must be rigidly mechanical, as otherwise we 
shall have a breach with those mechanical postulates which 
are supposed to require the exclusion of psychical states 
from the determining conditions of physical occurrences. 
Thus, if teleology is to be recognised anywhere in our 
scientific constructions, it must be in our conception of the 
psychical series. And on the whole the supporters of 
Parallelism admit this in practice by the free use of teleo- 
logical categories in their Psychology. But it ought by now 
to be clear to us that the nature of the identical reality 
cannot be expressed with equal adequacy in a teleological 
series, and in one which is, by the principles of its construc- 
tion, purely mechanical. Here, again, most of the parallelists 
are really in agreement with us, for they usually in the end 
call themselves " Idealists," and assert that the " mental " 
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series is a more faithful representation of Reality than the 
physical. But if the two series are not on the same level in 
respect of their nearness to Reality, it is hard to see how there 
can be exact correspondence between them. This is a point 
to which we shall immediately have to return.^ 

§ 6. When we ask, however, whether Parallelism, apart 
from these questions of ultimate philosophy, is legitimate as 
a working hypothesis in Psychology ^ the answer must be that, 
in certain departments of psychological investigation, it 
certainly is so. In practice, the doctrine of the parallel but \ 
independent series amounts, for the most part, to little more . 
than a methodological device for the division of labour be- 
tween the physiologist and the psychologist, the physiologist . 
restricting himself to the formulation of such uniformities as/ 
can be established between nervous processes, considered asj 
if independent of external influence, and the psychologist 
doing the same for their psychical accompaniments. As a 
principle of methodical procedure, therefore, in those parts of 
Psychology which deal with the more passive and, as we 
may say, routine-like aspects of mental life, Parallelism is a 
useful and therefore a legitimate working hypothesis. 

The question by which its claim to be the best hypothesis 
must be decided is, to my mind, that of its applicability to 
the case of the fresh initiation of new purposive adaptations 
to changes in the organism's environment.* For it is just in 
dealing with these cases that Psychology, if it is to fulfil the 
purpose we have ascribed to it, must most obviously discard 
mechanical for teleological categories. Hence it is here, if 
anywhere, that a difficulty of principle must make itself felt 
when we attempt to treat the psychical and the physical 
series as exactly parallel and corresponding. It seems to 
follow necessarily from the conception of physical science as 
based upon the mechanical postulate, that a teleological and 
a mechanical series cannot possibly run "parallel" in all 
their details in the fashion presupposed by the hypothesis 
under consideration. 

If Psychology is to be of any use in supplying Ethics and 
History with the subject-matter of their appreciations, it is 

* The " neutral Monism " to which the doctrine of rigid Parallelism logically 
leads, when put forward as more than a working hypothesis, will, one may hope, 
in England at least, fail to survive the exposure of its illogicalities in the second 
\ volume of Professor Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism, 

^ This case includes, as will be apparent on a little reflection, not only the 
initiation of new motor reactions upon a sensation or percept, but also that of 
sensation itself as a qualitatively novel reaction upon physiological stimulation, 
and thus includes both the processes in which supporters of Interaction have 
always recognised the causal mterconnection of the physical and the psychical. 
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manifest that it must make the assumption that desire and V 
choice are operative in determining the course of human 
action, and thus must — at certain points at least — explicitly 
employ the categories of teleology. These categories, again, \ 
cannot possibly be translated into the rigidly non-teleological J 
symbolism of a physical science, based upon the mechanical | 
postulates, as every science of " general laws " must be. It 
follows that " exact parallelism witJiout mutual interference " 
cannot, consistently with the purpose which Psychology sub- 
serves, be employed, even as a working hypothesis through- 
out the whole field of psychological investigation itself. When \ 
the attempt to extend its employment to the whole sphere \ 
of psychical processes is seriously made, it leads inevitably / 
to the crude fatalism of the doctrine that there is no such / 
thing as choice or action (free or otherwise) in the universe. 
In actual practice, the supporters of Parallelism, who reject 
this doctrine when it is explicitly avowed under the name 
of Epiphenomenalism, only succeed in doing so because 
they do not really insist on carrying out the parallelistic 
hypothesis in their Psychology. They commonly make their 
hypothesis prominent, while they are dealing with the com- 
paratively passive and routine-like aspects of mental life, I 
association, habituation, etc., but allow themselves to lose I 
sight of it as soon as they come to treat of such explicitly | 
teleological concepts as attention and choice. Their pro- 
cedure is also rendered easier for them by the liberal use 
which evolutionary biologists, even while professing with 
their lips fidelity to the mechanical postulates, allow them- 
selves to make of teleological categories which are really 
purely psychological. 

It would be an easy task, if space permitted, to show in 
detail how the fundamentally different principles underlying 
the construction of the mechanical and the teleological series 
involve the presence, in the individual members of each series, 
of characters to which nothing corresponds in those of the 
other. Thus we might ask, with Dr. Ward, what corresponds 
in the psychical scheme to the composition of the units of 
the physiological scheme out of their various chemical com- 
ponents, and of these, again, out of more elementary physical 
" prime atoms " ? ^ or, from the opposite side, we might ask, 
what is the cerebral equivalent, in terms of a rigidly 
mechanical Physiology, of the psychological character of 
"meaning" or "significance"? But the multiplication of 

^ It is with great pleasure that I note the coincidence of mv own view on the 
impossibility of reconciling Parallelism with the recognition ot the pqrcholQgieal 
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these problems becomes superfluous if the reader has once 
grasped our principle, that exact correspondence is only 
possible between series which are either both mechanical or 
both — and both in the same degree — teleological. Between 
a genuinely teleological and an honestly mechanical series 
such correspondence is logically impossible, because of the 
fundamental difference between their types of construction. 

§ 7. For the reasons just produced, it is, I think, neces- 
sary to hold that the oldest and simplest hypothesis of the 
connection between body and mind, that of Interaction^ 
is after all the most satisfactory. According to this view, 
the two series cannot be thought of as presenting an exact 
correspondence, and must be thought of as causally influen-^^ 
cing each other at different points, precisely as any two sets 
of physical events do. If we adopt it we shall recognise 
in sensation a psychical state which has physical processes 
among its immediate antecedents, and in motor reaction 
similarly a physical process with psychical antecedents. It 
is scarcely to be denied that this conception of body and 
mind, as two things which stand in causal relation, is the 
hypothesis which most naturally presents itself, when once 
we have artificially broken up the unity of immediate ex- 
perience into a physical and a psychical side, and so created 
the problem of psychophysical connection. So natural is 

, it, that even psychologists who accept one of the other 
hypotheses are to be found constantly speaking of voluntary 
movement in terms which, if they mean anything, imply 
causal determination of bodily by mental process, while no 

. psychologist of any school has ever succeeded in expressing 
the relation of sensation to stimulus in any other phraseology 
than that of Interaction. Probably the hypothesis would 
never have been exposed to hostile criticism at all, but for 
the metaphysical objections, already dismissed by us as 
fallacious, founded upon the notion that the mechanical 
postulates with which Interaction conflicts are ascertained 
truths about the actual structure of the reality with which 
we are in touch in immediate experience. 

It is clear that, from the nature of the problem to 

importance of "meaning" with that of Mr. Gibson (essay on "The Problem of 
Freedom," in Personal Idealism^ p. 150 ff. ). Professor MUnsterberg's declaration, 
that the consciousness investigated by Psychology " knows nothing by its know- 
ledge and wills nothing by its will," seems to me a confession of the bankruptcy 
of Parallelism as a b^l psychological hypothesis. Still more so his elaborate 
and brilliant demonstration that the "bram" with which my "mind" may be 
regarded as " parallel " is not the brain as studied and charted by the anatomist, 
i,€, not the brain as a physical object at all. See FsychologUy i. 415-428. 
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be solved, we cannot be called upon to prove the actual^ 
occurrence of psychophysical interaction. As a working 
hypothesis for the interrelation of two sets of scientific 
abstractions, the theory is in principle incapable of direct 
establishment by the " appeal to facts." All that is requisitffe ] 
for its justification is to show that it is {a) not in principle/ 
at variance with any fundamental axiom of scientific pro-f 
cedure, and {fi) enables us to co-ordinate our scientific results 
in the manner most suitable for the uses to which we pro- 
pose to put them. Both these conditions are fulfilled by the 
hypothesis of Interaction, if our foregoing arguments are 
sound. We have seen the fallacious nature of the objections 
brought against it on a priori grounds of logical method, 
and have also seen that it is positively demanded if we are 
at once to be faithful to the mechanical postulates upon 
which physical science depends for its successes, and to 
recognise in our psychological constructions that teleological 
character of human action which is all-essential for History 
and Ethics. In substance this is the whole case for the 
Interaction hypothesis, and no further accession of strength 
would result from its elaboration in detail. 

It may be added that it is one great recommendation of 
the hypothesis of Interaction, that it is quite consistent with 
the full recognition of the relative usefulness of the alternative 
theories, though they, as we have seen, are unable to do 
justice to those aspects of fact which can only be expressed 
in terms of Interaction. Thus the hypothesis of Interaction 
can readily afford to admit that, for certain purposes and up 
to a certain point, it is possible to treat physical or psychical 
processes as if they were determined solely by physical or 
psychical conditions respectively, and even to treat some 
physical processes as if the presence of their psychical con- 
comitants made no difference at all to their occurrence. 
The reason of this is, that whereas a mechanical hypothesis 
can give no intelligible account of a purposive process at all, 
a teleological hypothesis can quite easily account for the 
apparently mechanical character of some of the processes 
which fall under it. As we have seen (Book III. chap. 3, 
§ 6), a purposive reaction, once established, approximates 
to mechanical uniformity in the regularity with which it 
continues to be repeated, while the conditions are unchanged, 
and the end of the reaction is therefore still secured by its 
repetition. 

Thus we can readily see that, even if we contented our- 
selves with the attempt to translate into the language of 
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psychological science the processes which make up the life 
of an individual subject, many of them would appear to be 
going on with routine uniformity. And when we deliberately 
set ourselves to obtain uniformities by taking an average 
result, derived from comparison of a multitude of subjects, 
our results are, of course, always mechanical in appearance, 
because the element of individual purpose and initiative has 
been excluded by ourselves from our data in the very process 
of taking the average. Hence we can understand how, on 
the hypothesis of Interaction itself, all those mental processes 
which consist in the repetition of an already established type 
of reaction should come to appear mechanical, and thus to 
suggest that mechanical conception of psychical processes 
which is common to the epiphenomenalist and the parallelist 
view. Interaction, and Interaction alone, is thus a hypothesis 
capable of being applied to the whole field of psychological 
investigation. 

I will conclude this chapter with some considerations on 
the bearing of our result upon the special problems of 
Metaphysics. We have explicitly defended Interaction as 
being no statement of actual experienced fact, but a working 
hypothesis for the convenient correlation of two scientific 
constructions, neither of which directly corresponds to the 
actualities of experience. This means, of course, that Inter- 
action cannot possibly be the final truth for Metaphysics. 
It cannot ultimately be the " fact " that " mind " and " body " 
are things which react upon each other, because, as we have 
seen, neither "mind" nor "body" is an actual datum of 
experience ; for direct experience and its social relations, 
the duality subsequently created by the construction of a 
physical order simply has no existence. Nor can it be 
maintained that this duality, though not directly given as a 
datum, is a concept which has to be assumed in order to make 
experience consistent with itself, and is therefore the truth. 
For the concept of Interaction manifestly reposes upon the 
logically prior conception of the physical as a rigidly 
mechanical system. It is because we have first constructed 
the notion of the " body " on rigidly mechanical lines that we 
have subsequently to devise the concept of " mind " or " soul " 
as a means of recognising and symbolising in our science the 
non-mechanical character of actual human life. And since we 
have already seen that the mechanical, as such, cannot be real, 
this whole scheme of a mechanical and a non-mechanical 
system in causal relation with one another can only be an 
imperfect substitute for the Reality it is intended to symbolise. 
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In fact, we might have drawn the same conclusion from the 
very fact that the psychophysical hypothesis we have adopted 
is couched in terms of Transeunt Causality, since we have 
already satisfied ourselves that all forms of the causal postulate 
are more or less defective appearance. 

The proposition that the psychophysical theory of the 
" connection " of " body " and " mind " is an artificial trans- 
formation, due to the needs of empirical science, of the actual 
teleological unity of human experience, is sometimes ex- i 
pressed by the statement that mind and body are really oneY 
and the same thing. In its insistence upon the absence of the 
psychophysical duality from actual experience, this saying is 
correct enough, but it perhaps fails to express the truth with 
sufficient precision. For, as it stands, the saying conveys no 
hint of the very different levels on which the two concepts 
stand in respect to the d^^ee of truth with which they re- 
produce the purposive teleological character of real human 
experience. It would perhaps be nearer the mark to say 
that, while the physiologist's object, the "body," and the \ 
psychologist's object, the " mind," are alike conceptual"^ 
symbols, substituted, from special causes, for the single subject 
of actual life, and may both be therefore said to " mean " or 
" stand for " the same thing, their actual content is different 
For what in the language of physiology I call my " body *' 
includes only those processes of actual life which approximate 
to the mechanical ideal sufficiently closely to be capable of 
being successfully treated as merely mechanical, and therefore 
brought under a scheme of general " laws " of nature. Where- 
as what, as a psychologist, I call my "mind" or "soul/* 
though it includes processes of an approximately mechanical 
type, includes them only as subordinate to the initiation of 
fresh individual reactions against environment which can 
only be adequately expressed by teleological categories. 
Thus, though " mind " and " body " in a sense mean the same^ 
actual thing, the one stands for a fuller and clearer view\ 
of its true nature than the other. In Dr. Stout's termin- i 
ology their intent may be the same, but their content is \ 
different.^ * 

Consult further : — R. A venarius, Der Menschliche IVeit" 
begriff ; B. Bosanquet, Psychology of the Moral Self lect lo ; 
F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ chap. 23 ; Shadworth 
Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience^ vol. ii. pp. 276-403; 
William James, Principles of Psychology^ vol. i. chaps. 5 

^ See his essay on *' Error " in Personal Idealism* 
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and 6; H. Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. iii. chaps, i and $ (Eng. 
trans., vol. ii. pp. 163-198, 283-517); H. Miinsterberg, 
Grundzilge der Psychologies i. chaps. 1 1, (pp, 402-436), 15 
(pp. 525-562); G. F. Stout, Manual of Psychology^ Intro- 
duction, chap. 3 ; James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism^ 
vol. ii. lects. 11 and 12 (art. "Psychology" in Supplement to 
Encyclopcedia Britannica^ p. 66 ff.). 



CHAPTER III 

THE PLACE OF THE "SELF'' IN REALITY 

§1. The ''self" is (i) a teleological concept, (2) implies a contrasted not- 
self (where this contrast is absent from an experience there is no genuine 
sense of self) ; (3) but the limits which divide self and not-self are not fixed 
but fluctuating. The not-self is not a merely external limit, bat consists 
of discordant elements within the individual, which are extruded fix>m it fay 
a mental construction. (4) The self is a product of development, and has 
its being in the time-series. (5) The self is never given complete in a 
moment of actual experience, but is an ideal construction ; TOroDd[>ly self- 
hood implies some degree of intellectual development. § 2. The Aosolate 
or Infinite Individual, being free from all internal discord, can have no^ 
not-self, and therefore cannot properly be called a self. § 3. Still less can 
it be a person. §4. In a society of selves we have a more eenuinely 
self-determined individual than in the single self. Hence it would be nearer 
the truth to think of the Absolute as a Society, though no finite whole 
adequately expresses the Absolute's full nature. We must remember, how- 
ever, {a) that probably the individuals in the Absolute are not all in d^^tct 
relation, and {o) that in thinking of it as a Society we are not denying its 
real individuality. § 5. The self is not in its own nature imperishable ; as 
to the particular problem of its continuance after death, no aedsion can be 
arrived at on grounds of Metaph3rsics. Neither the negative presumption 
drawn from our inability to understand the conditions of contmuance, nor 
the lack of empirical evidence, is conclusive ; on the other hand, there is not 
sufficient metaphysical reason for taking immortality as certain. 

§ I. We have already, in Book II. chap, i, § 5, incidentally 
raised the question whether the whole spiritual system which 
we found ground to regard as the reality of the universe, can 
properly be spoken of as a " self." We decided that to apply 
such a predicate to it was at least misleading, and might 
prepare the way for serious intellectual sophistication. Our 
discussion of the general character of psychological concep- 
tions has now made it possible for us to return to the problem 
with reasonable hopes of being able to treat it more fully, 
and to arrive at some definite conclusion as to the amount of 
truth embodied by the notion of " self." 

First of all, then, let us attempt to fix the general meaning 
of the concept, and to single out some of its more prominent 
characteristics. It would clearly require much more space 
than we can spare to enumerate all the senses in which the 
notion of " self" has been used in Psychology, and the work, 

884 
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when done, would not be entirely germane to our meta- 
physical purpose. What I propose to attempt here will be 
simply to consider certain aspects of the concept of "self" 
which are manifestly indispensable for the purpose of ethical 
and historical appreciation, and to ask what their value is for 
the metaphysical interpretation of existence. 

(i) It is manifest, to begin with, that " self" is a teleological 
concept. The self whose quality is revealed in Biography 
and History, and judged in Ethics, has for its exclusive 
material our emotional interests and purposive attitudes 
towards the various constituents of our surroundings ; of 
these, and of nothing else, our self is made. And the self, 
again, is one and individual, just in so far as these interests 
and purposes can be thought of as forming the expression, 
in the detail of succession, of a central coherent interest or 
purpose. Where this central interest appears not to exist 
at all, we have no logical right to speak of a succession of 
purposive acts as the expression of a single self. Thus, 
though it may be necessary for some of the practical purposes 
of police administration to take bodily identity as evidence 
of identity of self, we all recognise that what a man does in 
a state of mental alienation complete enough to abolish 
continuity of purpose, is not material for his biographer 
except in so far as the knowledge of it may modify his 
interests and purposes on his return to sanity. And even in 
cases where we may acquiesce in the necessity for assuming 
responsibility before the law for " deeds done in the body," 
conscience acquits us of moral guilt if we honestly feel we 
can say, " I was not myself when it was done." ^ The teleo- 
logical character of the unity we ascribe to the self is further 
illustrated by the puzzles suggested by the ** alternate" 

^ " Bodily identity " itself, of course, might give rise to difficult problems if 
we had space to go into them. Here I can merely suggest certain points for 
the reader's reflection, (i) All identity appears in the end to be teleolc^cal 
and therefore psychical. I believe this to be the same human body which I bive 
seen before, because I believe that the interests expressed in its actions will be 
continuous, experience having taught me that a certain amount of physical 
resemblance is a rough-and-ready criterion of psychical continuity. (2) As to 
the ethical problem of responsibility referred to in the text, it is obviously 
entirely one of less and more. Our moral verdicts upon our own acts and those 
of others are in practice habitually influenced by the conviction that there 
are degrees of moral responsibility within what the immediate necessities of 
administration compel us to treat as absolute. We do not, e.g»t think a man 
free from all moral blame for what he does when drunk, or undeserving of all 
credit for what he performs when "taken out of himself," ue» out of the rut of 
his habitual interests by excitement, but we certainly do, when not under the 
influence of a theory, regard him as deserving of less blame or credit, as the case 
may be, for his behaviour than if he had performed the acts when he was "more 
hiinself." On all these topics see Mr, Bradley's article in Mind for July 1902. 
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and " multiple " personalities occasionally brought to light in 
the study of hypnotism and of mental pathology. Finally, 
in the fairly numerous cases of " conversion," where a man» 
as we say, becomes a " new being " or parts with his " old 
self," we only recognise him as identical with his past self in 
so far as we succeed in thinking of his " new life " as being 
the expression of aims and interests which were, at least 
implicitly and as "tendencies," already present, though 
concealed, in the " old." 

(2) The self implies, and has no existence apart from, a 
not-self, and it is only in the contrast with the not-self that it 
is aware of itself as a self. This seems to me clear, as a 
matter of principle, though the consequences of the principle 
are in much current speculation partly misconceived, partly 
neglected. The most important among them, for our pur- 
poses, are the following. The feeling of self is certainly not 
an inseparable concomitant of all our experience. For it 
only arises — and here nothing but direct experimentation can 
be appealed to as evidence — as a contrast-effect in connection 
with our awareness of a not-self, whether as imposing restraints 
upon the expression of the self, or as undergoing modification 
by the self. Hence experiences from which this contrast is 
absent seem to exhibit no trace of genuine *' self-conscious- 
ness." ^ Feeling, where you can get it in its simple form, seems 
to be universally allowed to be an instance in point Much 
of our perception appears to me, though I know the view is 
not widely current among psychologists, to be in the same 
position. E,g.y normally when I am looking at an object, say 
for instance, a white-washed wall, I do not find that I am 
in any real sense " conscious of self." The content of my 
awareness seems, to me at least, to be just the wall in a setting 
of a mass of unanalysed feeling, organic and other, which 
you may, if you please, from your standpoint as an external 
observer, call my perceiving self, but of which I am only 
aware as the setting of the perceived wall. 

It is only when attention to the content of the perception 
becomes difficult (as, ^^., through fatigue of the oi^ans of 
sense, or conflict with some incompatible purpose) that I am 
normally aware of the perceived object as a not-self opposed 
to and restricting my self. The same is, I think, true of much 
of our life of conscious purposive action. I do not find that 
in my intellectual pursuit of a chosen study, or again in my 
social relations to the other members of my community, I 

' So " self-consciousness," in the bad sense, always arises firom a sense of an 
incongruity between the self and some contrasted object or environment. 
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have explicit awareness of the "facts" of science, or the 
interests and purposes of others as a not-self with which 
my own interests are contrasted as those of the self, except 
in so far as I either find these facts and interests in actual 
collision with some aim of my own, or experience the 
removal of such a collision. In ordinary social life, for 
instance, I have a strong feeling of self as opposed to not-self 
when the plans of some member of my immediate circle 
clash with my own, and again when I succeed in winning 
such a recalcitrant over to my own side ; my self in the one 
case feels repression, in the other expansion. But I do not 
think it can be said that the self-feeling arises in actual life 
where there is temporarily no consciousness of opposition on 
its removal. For instance, while we are harmoniously working 
with other men for a previously concerted end, the con- 
sciousness of self and its contrasted not-self scarcely appears 
to enter into our experience.^ This is, I presume, why 
practical worldly wisdom has always regarded "self-con- 
sciousness" as a source of weakness and moral failure. 
While we are steadily engaged in the progressive execu- 
tion of a purpose, we "lose ourselves" in the work; it 
is only upon a check that we become " self-conscious." 

(3) The next point to be noted is that there is no 
definite line of demarcation between self and not-self. In 
particular, we must not fall into the error of supposing that 
the whole content of the relation between self and not-self is 
social^ — the self on its side consisting of me^ and the not-self 
of other men. It is true, no doubt, that the origin of the 
distinction is mainly social, since it is in the main through 
experience of what it is to have my execution of a desired act 
repressed by others, and again to have the stumbling-blocks 
which have previously restricted my action removed by their 
co-operation, that I come to be definitely aware of what I 
want, and of the fact that it is I who want it But it would 
be hard to show that the distinction between the self and 
the not-self could not originate at all except in a social 
medium, and it is clear that the range of its applicability, 
when originated, is not limited to the social relation. There 
seems, on the one hand, to be no feature in our experience 
whatever which is entirely excluded from entering into the 
constitution of what is felt as the self. My social intimates, 

' Though, of course, it does appear in the process of framing and initiating the 
scheme of concerted action ; the other sell is here contrasted with my own, 
precisely because the removal of the collision between my purpose and my 
environment is felt as coming from without. 

22 
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my professional colleagues, my regular occupations, even 
my clothes or articles of furniture, to which I have grown 
accustomed, may be so essential to the continuity of- my 
characteristic interests in life that their removal would make 
my character unrecognisable, or possibly even lead to insanity 
or death. And as thus indispensable to the teleological unity 
or my existence, all these "external" objects seem to be 
capable of passing into and becoming part of the self. 

We see an extreme instance of this in the case of the 
savage transplanted into civilised surroundings, who fails in 
body and mind and finally dies, without recognisable disease, 
simply from the disappearance of the interests connected 
with his old surroundings ; or that of the clinging affectionate 
persons who, in the same way, fade away upon the loss of 
a beloved relative or friend. In a minor degree we see the 
same thing in those changes of character which common 
speech happily describe by such phrases as "he has never 
been himself since — his wife died, since he lost that money," 
and so forth. In principle there seems to be no factor of 
what we should currently call the self s environment which 
may not in this way come to be part of the content of the 
self.i 

On the other side, it seems difficult to say whether there 
is anything which ordinarily forms part of the "self" which 
may not, under special conditions, become a part of what we 
recognise as the "not-self." Thus our bodily feelings and 
sensations, our thoughts and desires, and in particular our 
virtuous and vicious habits, are usually reckoned as definitely 
belonging to our self. Yet in so far as we can think of any 
desire or habit as an element which is discordant with the 
rest of our self, and ought not to be there, — ^and the whole 
business of moral progress depends on our being able to take 
up this attitude, — we, so far, relegate that element to the not- 
self. To will the habit or desire to be otherwise is already, 
in principle, to expel it from the teleological unity which 
makes up our inner life. So again with our thoughts : in so 
far as we can suspend our assent to a judgment, and balance 
reasons for or against accepting it into the general sj^tem of 
our beliefs, the judgment clearly belongs to the external not- 
self. 

Yet it is at least conceivable that there may be in- 

^ It might be said that it is not these features of the environment themselves, 
but my '* ideas " of them, which thus belong to the self. This sounds plausible 
at first, but only because we are habitually accustomed to the ''introjectionist" 
substitution of psychological s3rmbols for the actualities of life. On the questioo 
of fact, see Bradley, Appearattce and Reality ^ chap. 8, p. 88 ff. (ist ed.). 
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tellectual as well as moral habits so deeply engrained in our 
constitution that we cannot thus set them over-against the 
self for judgment and sentence. We must not deny that 
there are cases in which we could not will or think differently, 
or even mentally entertain the possibility of thinking or 
willing differently, without the destruction of our life's con- 
tinuity of purpose. Again, our bodily sensations seem to 
belong in a very special way to our self. Yet in so far as we 
can acquire the power of voluntarily observing them, or again 
of withdrawing attention from them, they are in principle 
reduced to the position of elements in the not-self. 

Even pleasure and pain do not seem to belong inalienably 
to the self s side of the contrast. E^.^ to adapt a Platonic 
illustration, if I feel pleasure in contemplating the vulgar or 
obscene, and at the same time feel disgusted with myself for 
being so pleased, the pleasure seems in the act of condemna- 
tion to be recognised as no part of my " true " self, but an 
alien element obtruded on the self against its nature. Pain, 
by reason of that urgency and insistency which give it its 
biological importance, is much harder to banish from the self; 
but experience, I think, will convince any one who cares to 
make the experiment, that bodily pains, when not too intense 
{e^.y a moderately severe toothache), can, by directing atten- 
tion to their sensational quality, be sometimes made to 
appear as definitely foreign to the experiencing self. And 
the history of asceticism, ancient and modem, as well as the 
practice of " mind-curers," suggests that this process of 
extrusion can be carried further than we commonly suspect. 

Organic or " common " sensations of general bodily con- 
dition probably form the element in experience which most 
obstinately resists all attempts to sever it from the whole self 
and treat it as a foreign object, though in some cases we 
certainly seem able to extrude the organic sensation from the 
felt self by analysis of its quality and " localisation." Still, it 
must be admitted that if there are any elements in experience 
which are absolutely incapable of transference to the not-self, 
they are probably in the main masses of unanalysed and 
unanalysable organic sensation.^ 

^ A colleague of my own tells me that in his case moyements of the eyes 
appear to be inseparable from the consciousness of self, and are incapable of 
bemg extruded into the not-self in the sense above described. I do not doubt 
that there are, in each of us, bodily feelings of this kind which refuse to be 
relegated to the not-sel( and that it would be well worth while to institute 
systematic inquiries over as wide an area as possible about their precise character 
in individual cases. It appears to me, however, as I have stated above, that 
in ordinary perception these bodily feelings often are apprehended simply as 
qualifying the perceived content without any opposition of self and not-self. 
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All these considerations make two points very clear, (a) 
The self in which we are interested in Ethics and History 
is not anything with definitely fixed boundaries. The line 
dividing it from its complement, the not-self, is one which we 
cannot draw according to any precise logical rule ; and again, 
what is at one time on one side of the boundary is at another 
on the other. If there is any part of our experience at all 
which must be regarded as always and essentially belonging 
to the self s side of the dividing line, it will in all probability 
be merely masses of bodily feeling which are manifestly not 
the whole of what Ethics and History contemplate when they 
appraise the worth of a self ^ 

Further, a conclusion follows as to the nature of the 
opposition of self to not-self. The not-self, as the readiness 
with which most of the contents of experience can pass from 
one side of the antithesis to the other shows, is in a sense 
included in at the very time that it is excluded from the self. 
The various factors of which the not-self can, at different 
times, be composed, our fellows, the physical world, thoughts, 
habits, feelings, all agree in possessing one common charac- 
teristic ; when referred to the not-self, they are all elements of 
discord within the whole of present experience, and it is on 
account of this discordancy that we treat them as foreign to 
our real nature, and therefore as belonging to the not-self. 
We may thus say with accuracy that what is ascribed to the 
not-self is so ascribed because previously found to be dis- 
crepant, and therefore excluded from the self; in other words, 
the not-self is not an external limit which we somehow ^Sim/ 
in experience side by side with the self, but is constructed out 
of experience-data by the extrusion of those data which, if 
admitted into the self, would destroy its harmony. Thus we 
finite beings are confronted by a not-self ultimately, because 
in our very finitude, as we have seen in earlier chapters, we 
contain in ourselves a principle of strife and disharmony. 
The not-self is no merely external environment, but an 
inevitable consequence of the imperfection of internal struc- 
ture which belongs to all finitude. 

(4) The self is essentially a thing of development, and as 

At any rate, the problem is one of those fundamental questions in the theoiy of 
cognition which are too readily passed over in current Psychology. 

*Of course, you can frame the concept of a "self" from which even these 
bodily feelings have been extruded, and which is thus a mere "cognitive sub- 
ject " without concrete psychical quality. But as such a mere logical subject is 
certainly not the self of which we are aware in any concrete experience, axid still 
more emphatically not the self in which the historical and ethical sciences are 
interested, I have not thought it necessary to deal with it in the text. 
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such has its being in the time-process. This is a point upon 
which it seems for many reasons necessary to insist. Its 
truth seems manifest from our previous consideration of the 
nature of the experiences upon which the concept of the 
self is based. As we have seen, it is primarily to our 
experience of internal disharmony and the collision of 
purpose that we owe our distinction between self and not- 
self. And such experience seems only possible to beings 
who can oppose an ideal of what ought to be, however 
dimly that ideal may be apprehended, to what is. A being 
who either was already all that it was its nature to become, 
or was incapable of in some way apprehending the fact that 
it was not so, would thus not have in its experience any 
material for the distinction between the self and the foreign 
and hostile elements in experience. And, as we have 
already seen in our Third Book, time is the expression in 
abstract form of the fundamental nature of an experience 
which has as yet attained only the partial fulfilment of its 
purpose and aspirations, and is therefore internally subject 
to that want of perfect harmony in which we have now 
sought the origin of the distinction between self and not- 
self Hence we may, I think, take it as certain, at least for 
us who accept this account of the origin of the self concept, 
that selves are necessarily in time and as such are necessarily 
products of development. 

This conclusion seems in accord with positive facts which 
are too well established to permit of question. It is probable 
that there is not a single element in what I call my present 
self which is not demonstrably the product of my past 
development, physical and mental. Nor does it appear 
reasonable to contend that though the material of my exist- 
ing self is a result of development, its form of selfhood is 
underived. It is not merely that my present self is not as 
my past self, but we cannot avoid the admission that my 
mental life is the result of a process of development by which 
it is continuously connected with that of the embryo and 
even the spermatozoon. And thus it seems to have its 
beginnings in experiences which are probably so little re- 
moved from simple feeling as to afford no opportunity for 
the sense of self as contrasted with not-self. Or if we 
maintain that the contrast cannot be altogether absent from 
even the crudest forms of experience, we still have to reckon 
with the fact that, one stage further back in my personal 
history, I had no existence even as an animalcule. An 
embryonic self is at least not positively inconceivable, but 
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where was Levi's selfhood while he was yet in the loins of his 
father ? If we will consider what we mean when we say we 
have all had parents, it will, I think, be confessed that our 
self must be admitted to have been actually originated in 
the course of development, impossible as we find it to 
imagine the stage of such a process.^ 

(5) Finally, we must deal briefly with one more point of 
some importance. The self, as we can now see, is never 
identical with anything that could be found completely 
existing at any one moment in my mental life. For one 
thing, it is thought of as having a temporal continuity which 
goes far beyond anything that can be immediately ex- 
perienced at any given moment It stretches out both into 
the past and the future beyond the narrow limits of the 
" sensible present" Again, this temporal continuity is only 
an abstract expression of the inner sameness and continuity 
of aims and interests we ascribe to the self. My experiences 
are, as we have seen, thought of as being the life of one self 
ultimately because I look on them as the harmonious 
expression of a consistent attitude of interest in the world. 
And any elements in experience which will not coalesce in 
such a harmony are, by one device or another, extruded 
from the true self and declared to be alien intruders from 
elsewhere. Now, in real life we never find this complete 
and absolute harmony of the contents of experience ; there 
are always, if we look for them, elements in our actual 
experience which are discordant, and conflict with the 
system of interests which, on the whole, dominates it 
Hence self, in the last resort, is seen to be an ideal which 
actual experience only imperfectly realises, — the ideal of a 
system of purposes and interests absolutely in harmony 
with itself. And there must be, at least, grave doubt as to 
the logical self-consistency of this ideal, doubts which we 
must shortly face. 

For the present the point to which I want to call at- 
tention is this. Must we say that any degree of felt con- 
tinuity of existence is enough to constitute rudimentary 
selfhood, or ought we to hold that there is no true self 
where there is not at least as much intellectual development 
as is implied in the power to remember the past and anticipate 
the future, as one's own ? In other words, are we to make 

^ That we cannot imagine it does not appear to be any ground for denjring 
its actuality. It is never a valid ar|;ument against a conclusion required to bring 
our knowledge into harmony with itself, that we do not happen to possess the 
means of envisaging it in sensuous imagery. 
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selfhood as wide in its range as sentient life, or to limit it to 
life sufficiently rational to involve some distinct and explicit 
recognition of the contrast between self and not-self? This 
is perhaps, in the main, a question as to terminology ; for 
my own part, I confess I find the second alternative the 
more satisfactory. I do not see that such a degree of teleo- 
logical continuity as is implied in the mere feeling of pain, 
for instance, deserves to be recognised as genuine selfhood ; 
and there is, I think, in the unrestricted use of the term 
self, selfhood, as applied to merely feeling consciousness, a 
danger of ambiguity. When we have once applied the terms 
in such a case, we are inevitably tempted to over-interpret 
the facts of such simple mental life in order to bring them 
into fuller accord with what we know of selfhood in our own 
life.^ At the same time, it is clear that we have no right 
dogmatically to deny the presence of the intellectual processes 
involved in the recognition of self where our methods of 
observation fail to detect them. 

§ 2. We may now approach the problem of the degree 
of reality which belongs to the self. We have to ask, how 
far is the conception of self applicable to the individual 
experiences which in our Second Book we identified as the 
contents of the system of real existence? Is the infinite 
individual experience properly to be called a self? Again, 
is every finite experience a self? And how must we take 
finite selves, if they are real, to be related to each other? 
Lastly, perhaps, we might be called on in this connection to 
face the question how far an individual finite self is more 
than a temporary feature in the system of existence. Our 
conclusions on all these points were no doubt in principle 
decided by the discussions of our Second Book, but it is 
desirable to make some of them more explicit than was 
possible there. 

First, then, I think it is clear that the infinite experience 
or "Absolute" cannot properly be called a self. This is 
immediately apparent if our vi^w as to the essential implica- 
tions of self-feeling be accepted. We have urged that self is 
only apprehended as such in contrast to a simultaneously 
apprehended not-self. And the not-self, we have seen, is 
composed of all the discordant elements of experience, so 
far as their discord has not been overcome. It was for this 

^ I venture to think that some of the rather gratuitous hypotheses as to the 
rational selfhood of animal species quh species put forward by Professor Royce in 
the second volume of The World and the Individual^ are illustrations of this 
tendency to unnecessary over-interpretation. 
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reason that we held the self to be indissolubly bound up 
with that experience of the world as a process in time, with a 
** no longer " and " not yet," which is the universal character- 
istic of finitude. It must follow that an experience which 
contains no discordant elements, in their character as un- 
resolved discords, is not characterised by the contrast- 
effect which is the foundation of selfhood. An experience 
which contains the whole of Reality as a perfectly harmonious 
whole can apprehend nothing as outside or opposed to itself, 
and for that very reason cannot be qualified by what we 
know as the sense of self. 

To put the same thing in another way, " self," as we 
have seen, is essentially an ideal, and an ideal which is 
apprehended as contrasted with the present actuality. Hence 
only beings who are aware of themselves as in process of 
becoming more fully harmonious in their life of feeling and 
purpose than they at present are, can be aware of themselves 
as selves. Self and imperfection are inseparable, and any 
being which knows nothing of the opposition between the 
ideal and the actual, the ought and the is^ must also know 
nothing of the feeling of self. Or in yet a third form of 
words, only creatures whose life is in time — and therefore 
only finite creatures — can be selves, since the time-experi- 
ence is an integral constituent of selfhood. 

One objection which might be brought against this 
inference is sufficiently ingenious to deserve special examin- 
ation. It may be urged that though the experience of 
imperfection and thwarted purpose are conditions without 
which we in particular could not come to the apprehension 
of self, they do not remain as ingredients in the experience 
of selfhood when once it has been developed. Hence, it 
might be said, the "Absolute" may conceivably have the 
experience without having to acquire it through these 
conditions. In general principle, no doubt this line of 
argument is sound enough. It is perfectly true that the 
special conditions through which we come to have experience 
of a certain quality cannot, without investigation, be taken 
as everywhere indispensable for that experience. £'^., even 
if it were proved that the pessimists are right in saying that 
we never experience pleasure except as a contrast with 
previous pain, it would still not follow that the pleasure, as 
felt, is the mere rebound from the pain, and has no further 
positive quality of its own, and it would then still be an 
open question whether other beings might not experience 
the pleasure without the antecedent pain. But the principle 
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does not seem applicable to the case now under considera- 
tion, since it is our contention that the contrast of the dis- 
cordant factor with the rest of the experience to which it 
belongs is not simply an antecedent condition, but is in fact 
the central core of the actual apprehension of self. It is not 
simply that we do not, if our previous analysis has been 
correct, have the feeling of self except in cases where such 
a contrast is present, but that the feeling of self is the feeling 
of the contrast. Hence our result seems untouched by the 
undoubtedly sound general principle to which we have 
referred. 

That our conclusion is so frequently opposed by 
philosophers who adopt a generally idealistic position, is, I 
believe, to be accounted for by the prevalence of the belief 
that experience, as such, is essentially characterised by 
consciousness of self. To experience at all, it is commonly 
thought, is to be aware of one's self as in relation to an 
environment of the not-self. Hence to deny that the 
absolute Reality is a self is often thought to be equivalent to 
denying that it is an experience at all and this, from the 
idealistic point of view, would mean to deny that it is real. 
But if our previous analysis was sound, it is not even true of 
human experience as such that it is everywhere conditioned 
by the felt contrast of self with not-self. From the point of 
view of that analysis, the contrast only exists where there is 
felt discord between experience as a whole and some of its 
constituents. The conception of our experience as essenti- 
ally marked by a sense of self, must therefore rest upon our 
intellectual reconstruction effected by the transparent fiction 
of ascribing to every experience features which analysis 
detects only in special cases and under special conditions. 
Hence it is quite possible for us to unite the affirmation 
that all real existence ultimately forms a single experience- 
system, with the denial that that system is qualified by the 
contrast-effect we know as the sense of self. How, indeed, 
should that outside which there is nothing to afford the 
contrast, so distinguish itself from a purely imaginary other ? ^ 

§ 3. If the Absolute is not a st\i a fortiori^ it is manifest 

* li it n'»ressary to refer in particular to the suggestion that for the Absolute 
the contrast-effect in qv'^stion may be between itself and its component mani- 
festations or appearances ? x'his would only be possible if the finite appearances 
were contained in the whole in some way which allowed them to remain at 
discord with one another, i,e, in some way incompatible vrith the systematic 
character which is the fundamental quality of the Absolute. I am glad to find 
myself in accord, on the general principle at least, with Dr. McTaggart. See 
the Third Essay in his recent Stuaies in Hegelian Cosmology* 
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that it cannot be a " Person." Exactly how much is intended 
when the " personality " of the Absolute, or indeed of anything 
else, is affirmed, it would not be easy to determine. A " self ' 
does not seem to be necessarily a " person," since those 
philosophers who hold that there is no reality but that of 
selves, while admitting that the lower animals are selves, do 
not usually call them persons. But it is hard to say how 
much more is included in personality than in selfhood. If 
we bear in mind that personality is, in its origin, a Uged 
conception, and that it is usually ascribed only to human 
beings, or to such superhuman intelligences as are held 
capable of associating on terms of mutual obligation with 
human beings, we may perhaps suggest the following defini- 
tion. A person is a being capable of being the subject of 
the specific obligations attaching to a specific position in 
human society. And it becomes manifest that, if this is so, 
personality is, as Mr. Bradley has said, finite or meaningless. 

For a society of persons is essentially one of Sfero/ xm ofJbosot^ 
social peers, with purposes mutally complementary though 
not identical, and standing in need of each other's aid for 
the realisation of those purposes. Only those beings are 
personal for me whose aims and purposes are included along 
with mine in some wider and more harmonious system, 
and to whom I therefore am bound by ties of reciprocal 
obligation. But it is clear that, to ask whether the wider 
system which is thus the foundation of our mutual rights 
and duties as persons, is itself a person, would be ridiculous. 
Thus, ^^., there would be no sense in asking whether " human 
society " — the foundation of our moral personality — is itself 
a person. You might, in fact, as reasonably ask whether it 
can be sued for trespass or assessed under schedule D for 
Income Tax. 

Still more manifestly is this true of the Absolute which 
includes within it all the (conceivably infinitely numerous) 
groups of mutually recognising persons, and all those other 
forms of experience which we cannot properly call personal. 
Between the whole system and its component elements there 
can be no such relation of mutual supplementation and 
completion as is the essence of genuine personality. If the 
system, as a whole, may be said to supplement and correct 
our defects and shortcomings, we cannot be said, in any 
way, to supplement it ; the Absolute and I are emphatically 
not, in any true sense, itroi xui ofjboioi, and the relation between 
us cannot therefore be thought of as personal. All this is 
so obvious, that, as I take it, the personality of the Absolute 
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or whole of existence would find no defenders but for the 
gratuitous assumption that whatever is an individual experi- 
ence or spiritual unity must be personal. This, as far as I 
can see, is to assume that such an individual must have an 
external environment of other experience-subjects of the 
same degree of harmonious and comprehensive individuality. 
And for this assumption I can, speaking for myself, see no 
ground whatever.^ 

§ 4. If we cannot, then, properly say that the Absolute, 
or the Universe, — or whatever may be our chosen name for 
the infinite individual which is the whole of existence, — is a 
self or person, can we say that the finite individuals which 
compose it are one and all selves, and that the Absolute is 
therefore a society of selves ? Our answer to this question 
must depend, I think, upon two considerations, — \a) the 
amount of continuity we regard as essential to a self, and (b) 
the kind of unity we attribute to a society. 

{a) If we regard any and every degree of felt teleological 
continuity as sufficient to constitute a self, it is clear that we 
shall be compelled to say that selves, and selves only, are 
the material of which reality is composed. For we have 
already agreed that Reality is exclusively composed of 
psychical fact, and that all psychical facts are satisfactions 
of some form of subjective interest or craving, and conse- 
quently that every psychical fact comprised in the whole 
system of existence must form part of the experience of 
a finite individual subject. Hence, if every such subject, 

^ It would be fruitless to object that " societies " can, in fieu:t, have a legal 
corporate personality, and so can — to revert to the illustration used above— %e 
sued and taxed. What can be thus dealt with is always a mere association oi 
definite individual human beings, who may or may not form a genuine spiritual 
unity. £*g.y you might proceed a^nst the Commissioners of Income Tax, but 
this does not prove that the Commissioners of Income Tax are a genuine society. 
On the other hand, the Liberal- Unionist Party probably possesses enough com- 
munity of purpose to enable it to be regarded as a true society, but has no legal 
personality, and consequently no legal rights or obligations, as a party, Similany, 
the corporation known as the Simeon Trustees has a legal personality with cor- 
responaing rights and duties, and it also stands in close relation with the 
evangelical party in the Established Church. And this party is no doubt a true 
ethical society. But the corporation is not the evangelical party, and the latter, 
in the sense in which it is a true society, is not a legal person.^ 

I may just observe that the question whether the Absolute b a self or a person 
must not be confounded with the question of the ** personalit]^ of God." We 
must not assume oflT-hand that **God" and the Absolute are identical. Only 
special examination of the phenomena of the religious life can decide for us 
whether "God" is necessarily the whole of Reality. If He is not, it would 
clearly be possible to unite a belief in " God's" personality with a denial of the 
personality of the Absolute, as is done, e.g,^ by Mr. Rashdall in his essav in 
Personal Idealism, For some further remarks on the problem, see below. 
Chapter V. 
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whatever its degree of individuality, is to be called a self, 
there will be no facts which are not included somewhere in 
the life of one or more selves. On the other hand, if we 
prefer, as I have done myself, to regard some degree of 
intellectual development, sufficient for the recognition of 
certain permanent interests as those of the self, as essential 
to selfhood, we shall probably conclude that the self is an 
individual of a relatively high type, and that there are conse- 
quently experiences of so imperfect a degree of teleological 
continuity as not to merit the title of selves. 

And this conclusion seems borne out by all the empiric- 
ally ascertained facts of, eg,^ the life of the lower animals, rf 
human infants, and again of adults of abnormally defective 
intellectual and moral development. Few persons, unless 
committed to the defence of a theory through thick and thin, 
would be prepared to call a worm a self, and most of us 
would probably feel some hesitation about a new-bom baby 
or a congenital idiot. Again, finite societies are clearly 
components of Reality, yet, as we have seen, it is probably 
an error to speak of a society as a self, though every true 
society is clearly an individual with a community and con- 
tinuity of purpose which enable us rightly to regard it as a 
unity capable of development, and to appreciate its ethical 
worth. Hence it is, perhaps, less likely to lead to misunder- 
standings if we say simply that the constituents of reality 
are finite individual experiences, than if we say that they 
are selves. The self, as we have seen, is a psychological 
category which only imperfectly represents the facts of ex- 
perience it is employed to correlate. 

{b) Again, if we speak of the Absolute as a society of 
finite individuals, we ought at least to be careful in g^uarding 
ourselves against misunderstanding. Such an expression 
has certainly some manifest advantages. It brings out both 
the spiritual character of the system of existence and the 
fact that, though it contains a plurality of finite selves and 
contains them without discord, it is not properly thought of 
as a self, but as a community of many selves. 

At the same time, such language is open to misconstruc- 
tions, some of which it may be well to enumerate. We 
must not, for instance, assume that all the individuals in the 
Absolute are necessarily in direct social interrelation. For 
social relation, properly speaking, is only possible between 
beings who are ho^ kou o[^om, at least in the sense of having 
interests of a sufficiently identical kind to permit of inter- 
communication and concerted cooperation for the realisation 
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of a common interest. And our own experience teaches us 
that the range of existence with which we ourselves stand in 
this kind of relation is limited. Even within the bounds of 
the human race the social relations of each of us with the 
majority of our fellows are of an indirect kind, and though 
with the advance of civilisation the range of those relations 
is constantly being enlarged, it still remains to be seen 
whether a " cosmopolitan " society is a realisable ideal or 
not. With the non-human animal world our social rela- 
tions, in consequence of the greater divergence of subjective 
interest, are only of a rudimentary kind, and with what 
appears to us as inanimate nature, as we have already seen, 
direct social relation seems to be all but absolutely precluded. 

Among the non-human animals, again, we certainly find 
traces of relations of a rudimentarily social kind, but once 
more only within relatively narrow limits; the different 
species and groups seem in the main to be indifferent to 
one another. And we have no means of disproving the 
possibility that there may be in the universe an indefinite 
plurality of social groups, of an organisation equal or superior 
to that of our human communities, but of a type so alien to 
our own that no direct communication, not even of the 
elementary kind which would suffice to establish their 
existence, is possible. We must be prepared to entertain 
the possibility, then, that the individuals composing the 
Absolute fall into a number of groups, each consisting of 
members which have direct social relations of some kind 
with each other, but not with the members of other groups. 

And also, of course, we must remember that there may 
very well be varieties of degree of structural complexity in 
the social groups themselves. In some the amount of in* 
telligent recognition on the part of the individuals of their 
own and their fellows* common scheme of interests and 
purposes is probably less articulate, in others, again, it may 
be more articulate than is the case in those groups of co- 
operating human beings which form the only societies of 
which we know anything by direct experience. 

On the other hand, we must, if we speak of the Absolute 
as a society, be careful to avoid the implication, which may 
readily arise from a false conception of human societies, that 
the unity of the Absolute is a mere conceptual fiction or 
" point of view " of our own, from which to regard what is 
really a mere plurality of separate units. In spite of the now 
fairly complete abandonment in words of the old atomistic 
theories, which treated society as if it were a mere collective 
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name for a multitude of really independent " individuals,^ it 
may be doubted whether we always realise what the rejection 
of this view implies. We still tend too much to treat the 
selves which compose a society, at least in our Metaphysics, 
as if they were given to us in direct experience as merely 
exclusive of one another, rather than as complementary to 
one another. In other words, of the two typical forms rf 
experience from which the concept of self appears to be 
derived, the experience of conflict between our subjective 
interests and our environment, and that of the removal of 
the discord, we too often pay attention in our Metaphysics 
to the former to the neglect of the latter. But in actual life 
it is oftener the latter that is prominent in our relations with 
our fellow-men. We — ^the category of co-operation — ^is at 
least as fundamental in all human thought and languid 
as / and thou, the categories of mutual exclusion. That you 
and I are mutually complementary factors in a wider whole 
of common interests, is at least as early a discovery of man- 
kind as that our private interests and standpoints collide. 

If we speak of existence as a society, then we must be 
careful to remember that the individual unity of a society is 
just as real a fact of experience as the individual unity of 
the members which compose it, and that, when we call the 
Absolute a society rather than a self, we do not do so with 
any intention of casting doubt upon its complete spiritual 
unity as an individual experience. With these restrictions, 
it would, I think, be fair to say that if the Absolute cannot 
be called a society without qualification, at any rate human 
society affords the best analogy by which we can attempt 
to represent its systematic unity in a concrete conceptual 
form. To put it otherwise, a genuine human society is an 
individual of a higher type of structure than any one of the 
selves which compose it, and therefore more adequately 
represents the structure of the one ultimately complete 
system of the Absolute. 

We see this more particularly in the superior independ- 
ence of Society as compared with one of its own members. 
It is true, of course, that no human society could exist apart 
from an external environment, but it does not appear to be 
as necessary to the existence of society as to that of a single 
self, that it should be sensible of the contrast between it^lf 
and its rivals. As we have already sufficiently seen, it is in 
the main from the experience of contrast with other human 
selves that I come by the sense of my own selfhood. Though 
the contents of my concept of self are not purely social, it 
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does at least seem clear that I could neither acquire it, nor 
retain it long, except for the presence of other like selves 
which form the complement to it But though history 
teaches how closely similar is the part played by war and 
other relations between different societies in developing the 
sense of a common national heritage and purpose, yet a 
society, once started on its course of development, does 
appear to be able to a large extent to flourish without the 
constant stimulus afforded by rivalry or co-operation with 
other societies. One man on a desert land, if left long 
enough to himself, would probably become insane or brutish ; 
there seems no sufficient reason to hold that a single civilised 
community, devoid of relations with others, could not, if its 
internal organisation were sufficiently rich, flourish in a 
purely "natural" environment On the strength of this 
higher self-sufficiency, itself a consequence of superior 
internal wealth and harmony, a true society may reason- 
ably be held to be a finite individual of a higher type than 
a single human self. 

The general result of this discussion, then, seems to be, 
that neither in the self nor in society — at any rate in the 
only forms of it we know to exist — do we find the complete 
harmony of structure and independence of external con- 
ditions which are characteristic of ultimate reality. Both the 
self and society must therefore be pronounced to be finite 
appearance, but of the two, society exhibits the fuller and 
higher individuality, and is therefore the more truly real. We 
found it quite impossible to regard the universe as a single 
self ; but, with certain important qualifications, we said that it 
might be thought of as a society without very serious error.^ 

^ I suppose that any doctrine which denies the ultimate reality of the finite 
self must expect to be confronted by the appeal to the alleged revelation of 
immediate experience. Cogito^ ergo sum^ is often taken as an immediately certain 
truth in the sense that the existence of myself is something of which I am directly 
aware in every moment of consciousness. This is, however, an entire perversion 
of the facts. Undoubtedly the fact of there being experience is one which can 
be verified by the very experiment of trying to deny it Denial itself is a felt 
experience. But it is (a) probably not true that we cannot have experience at 
all without an accompanying perception of self, and (3) certainly not true that 
the mere feeling of self as in contrast with a not-self, when we do pet it, is what 
is meant by the self of Ethics and History. The self of these sciences always 
embraces more than can be given in any single moment of experience, it is an 
ideal construction by which we connect moments of experience according to a 
general scheme. The value of that scheme for any science can only be tested 
by the success with which it does its work, and its truth is certainly not estab- 
lished by the mere consideration that the facts it aims at connecting are actual. 
Metaphysics would be the easiest of sciences if you could thus take it for granted 
that any construction which is based upon some aspect of experienced fact must 
be valid. 
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It will, of course, follow from what has been said, that we 
cannot frame any finally adequate conception of the way in 
which all the finite individual experiences form the unity of 
the infinite experiences. That they must form such a perfect 
unity we have seen in our Second Book ; that the unity of a 
society is, perhaps, the nearest analogy by which we can 
represent it, has been shown in the present paragraph. That 
we have no higher categories which can adequately indicate 
the precise way in which all existence ultimately forms an 
even more perfect unity, is an inevitable consequence of the 
fact of our own finitude. We cannot frame the cat^ories, 
because we, as finite beings, have not the corresponding 
experience. To this extent, at least, it seems to me that 
any sound philosophy must end with a modest confession of 
ignorance. 

"There is in God, men say, 

A deep but darzling darkness," 

is a truth which the metaphysician's natural desire to know 
as much as possible of the final truth, should not lead him 
to forget. 

§ 5. This is probably the place to make some reference 
to the question whether the self is a permanent or only 
a temporary form in which Reality appears. In popular 
thought this question commonly appears as that of the im- 
mortality (sometimes, too, of the pre-existence) of the soul. 
The real issue is, however, a wider one, and the problem of 
immortality only one of its subsidiary aspects. I propose 
to say something briefly on the general question, and also on 
the special one, though in this latter case rather with a view 
to indicating the line along which discussion ought to pro- 
ceed, than with the aim of suggesting a result 

It would not, I think, be possible to deny the temporary 
character of the self after the investigations of the earlier 
part of this chapter. A self, we said, is one and the same 
only in virtue of teleological continuity of interest and 
purpose. But exactly how much variation is enough to 
destroy this continuity, and how much again may exist 
without abolishing it, we found it impossible to determine 
by any general principle. Yet the facts of individual de- 
velopment seemed to make it clear that new selves — i,e, new 
unique forms of interest in the world — come into being in 
the time-process, and that old ones disappear. 

And again, both from mental Pathology and from normal 
Psychology, we found it easy to cite examples of the formation 
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and disappearance, within the life-history of a single man, of 
selves which it seemed impossible to regard as connected by 
any felt continuity of interest with the rest of life. In the case 
of multiple personality, and alternating personality, we seemed 
to find evidence that a plurality of such selves might alternate 
regularly, or even co-exist in connection with the same body. 
The less striking, but more familiar, cases of the passing 
selves of our dreams, and of temporary periods in waking / 
life where our interest and characters are modified, but not 
in a permanent way by exceptional excitements, belong in 
principle to the same category. In short, unless you are to 
be content with a beggarly modicum of continuity of purpose 
too meagre to be more than an empty name, you seem forced 
to conclude that the origination and again the disappearance 
of selves in the course of psychical events is a fact of constant 
occurrence. No doubt, the higher the internal organisation 
of our interests and purposes, the more fixed and the less 
liable to serious modification in the flux of circumstance our 
self becomes ; but a self absolutely fixed and unalterable was, 
as we saw, an unrealised and, on the strength of our meta- 
physical certainty that only the absolute whole is entirely 
self-determined, we may add, an unrealisable ideal. We 
seem driven, then, to conclude that the permanent identity of 
the self is a matter of degree, and that we are not entitled to 
assert that the self corresponding to a single organism need 
be either single or persistent. It is possible for me, even in the 
period between birth and death, to lose my old self and acquire 
a new one, and even to have more selves than one, and those 
of different degrees of individual structure, at the same time. 
Nor can we assign any certain criterion by which to decide 
in all cases whether the self has been one and identical 
through a series of psychical events. Beyond the general 
assertion that the more completely occupied our various 
interests and purposes are, the more permanent is our self- 
hood, we are unable to go,^ 

' This is why Plato seems justified in laying stress upon the dreams of the 
wise man as evidence of his superiority (Republic^ bk. ix. p. 571). His ideal 
wise man is one whose inner life is so completely unified that there is genuine 
continuity of purpose between his waking and sleeping state. Plato might 
perhaps have replied to Locke's query, that Socrates wakmg and Socrates asleep 
are the same person, and their iaentity is testimony to the exceptional wisdom 
and virtue of Socrates. 

If it be thought that at least the simultaneous co-existence within one of 
two selves is inconceivable, I would ask the reader to bear in mind that the 
self always includes more than is at any moment given as actual matter of 
psychical fact. At any moment the self must be taken to consist for the most 
part of unrealised iendencieSy and in so far as such ultimately incompatible 
tendencies are^part of my whole nature, at the same time it seems reasonable to 

23 
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These considerations have an important bearing on the 
vexed question of a future life. If they are justified, we 
clearly cannot have any positive demonstration from the 
nature of the self of its indestructibility, and it would there- 
fore be in vain to demand that philosophy shall prove the 
permanence of all selves. On the other hand, if the per- 
manence of a self is ultimately a function of its inner unity 
of aim and purpose, there is no a priori g^und for holding 
that the physical event of death must necessarily destroy 
this unity, and so that the self must be perishable at death. 
For Metaphysics, the problem thus seems to resolve itself 
into a balancing of probabilities, and, as an illustration of 
the kind of consideration which has to be taken into account, 
it may be worth while to inquire what probable arguments 
may fairly be allowed to count on either side. 

On the negative side, if we dismiss, as we fairly may, the 
unproved assertions of dogmatic Materialism, we have to 
take account of the possibility that a body may, for all we 
know, be a necessary condition for the existence of an 
individual experience continuous in interest and purpose 
with that of our present life, and also of the allied absence 
of any positive empirical evidence for existence after death« 
These considerations, however, scarcely seem decisive. As 
to the first, I do not see how it can be shown that a body 
is indispensable, at least in the sense of the term " body " 
required by the argument. It is no doubt true that in the 
experience of any individual there must be the two aspects 
of fresh teleological initiative and of already systematised 
habitual and quasi-mechanical repetition of useful reactions 
already established, and further, that intercourse between 
different individuals is only possible through the medium 
of such a system of established habits. As we have already 
seen, what we call our body is simply a name for such a set 
of habitual reactions through which intercommunication 
between members of human societies is rendered possible. 
Hence, if we generalise the term " body " to stand for any 
system of habitual reactions discharging this function of 
serving as a medium of communication between individuals 
forming a society, we may fairly say that a body is indis- 
pensable to the existence of a self. But it seems impossible 
to show that the possibility of such a medium of communi- 
cation is removed by the dissolution of the particular system 

say that I have simultaneously more than one self. Ultimately, no doubt, this 
line of thought would lead to the conclusion that ''my whole nature" itself is 
only relatively a whole. 
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of reactions which constitutes our present medium of inter- 
course. The dissolution of the present body might mean no 
more than the individual acquisition of changed types of 
habitual reaction, types which no longer serve the purpose 
of communication with the members of our society, but yet 
may be an initial condition of communication with other 
groups of intelligent beings. 

As to the absence of empirical evidence, it is, of course, 
notorious that some persons at least claim to possess such 
evidence of the continued existence of the departed. Until 
the alleged facts have been made the subject of serious and 
unbiassed collection and examination, it is, I think, pre- 
mature to pronounce an opinion as to their evidential value. 
I will therefore make only one observation with respect to 
some of the alleged evidence from "necromancy." It is 
manifest that the only kind of continuance which could 
fairly be called a survival of the self, and certainly the only 
kind in which we need feel any interest, would be the per- 
sistence after death of our characteristic interests and pur- 
poses. Unless the "soul" continued to live for aims and 
interests teleologically continuous with those of its earthly 
life, there would be no genuine extension of our selfhood 
beyond the grave. Hence any kind of evidence for con- 
tinued existence which is not at the same time evidence for 
continuity of interests and purposes, is really worthless when 
offered as testimony to " immortality." The reader will 
be able to apply this reflection for himself if he knows 
anything of the " phenomena " of the vulgar Spiritualism.* 

When we turn to the positive side of the question, it 
seems necessary to remark that though the negative con- 
siderations we have just referred to are not of themselves 
enough to disprove "immortality," provided there is any 
strong ground for taking it as a fact, they would be quite 
sufficient to decide against it, unless there is positive reason 
for accepting it. That we have no direct evidence of such a 
state of things, and cannot see precisely A^?z«/ in detail it could 
come about, would not be good logical ground for denying 
its existence if it were demanded by sound philosophical 
principles. On the other hand, if there were no reasons for 
believing in it, and good, though not conclusive, probable 
reasons against it, we should be bound to come provisionally 
to a negative conclusion. 

Have we then any positive grounds at all to set against 

* Compare the valuable essay by Mr. BradW on the "Evidence of Spirit- 
ualism " in Fortnightly Review for December 1805. 
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the negative considerations just discussed? Pending the 
result of inquiries which have recently been set on foot, it 
is hard to speak with absolute confidence ; still, the study of 
literature does, I think, warrant us in provisionally saying 
that there seems to be a strong and widely diffused feeling, 
at least in the Western world, that life without any hope of 
continuance after death would be an unsatisfactory thing. 
This feeling expresses itself in many forms, but I think they 
can all be traced to one root. Normally, as we know, the 
extinction of a particular teleological interest is effected by 
its realisation ; our purposes die out, and our self so far sufTers 
change, when their result has been achieved. (And inci- 
dentally this may help us to see once more that dissatisfac- 
tion and imperfection are of the essence of the finite self. 
The finite self lives on the division of idea from reality, of 
intent from execution. If the two could become identical, 
the self would have lost the atmosphere from which it draws 
its life-breath.) Hence, if death, in our experience, always 
took the form of the dissolution of a self which had already 
seen its purposes fulfilled and its aims achieved, there would 
probably be no incentive to desire or believe in future con- 
tinuance. But it is a familiar fact that death is constantly 
coming as a violent and irrational interrupter of unrealised 
plans and inchoate work. The self seems to disappear not 
because it has played its part and finished its work, but as the 
victim of external accident. I think that analysis would show, 
under the various special forms which the desire for immortality 
takes, such as the yearning to renew interrupted friendships 
or the longing to continue unfinished work, as their common 
principle, the feeling of resentment against this apparent 
defeat of intelligent purpose by brute external accident.^ 

Now, what is the logical value of this feeling as a basis 
for argument ? We may fairly say, on the one hand, that it 
rests on a sound principle. For it embodies the conviction, 
of which all Philosophy is the elaboration, that the real 
world is a harmonious system in which irrational accident 
plays no part, and that, if we could only see the whole truth, 
we should realise that there is no final and irremediable defeat 
for any of our aspirations, but all are somehow made good. 
On the other side, we must remember that the argument 
from the desire for continuance to its reality also goes on 

^ Death, however, though the most striking, is not the only illustration of 
this apparently irrational interference of accident with intelligent purpose. 
Mental and bodily disablement, or even adverse external fortune, may have 
the same effect upon the self. This must be taken into account in any attempt 
to deal with the general problem. 
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to assert not only that our aspirations are somehow ful- 
filled and our unfinished work somehow perfected, but that 
this fulfilment takes place in the particular way which we, 
with our present lights, would wish. And in maintaining 
this, the argument goes beyond the conclusion which philo- 
sophical first principles warrant. 

For it might be that, if our insight into the scheme of 
the world were less defective, we should cease to desire this 
special form of fulfilment, just as in growing into manhood 
we cease to desire the kind of life which appeared to us as 
children the ideal of happiness. The man's life-work may 
be the realisation of the child's dreams, but it does not realise 
them in the form imagined by childhood. And conceivably 
it might be so with our desire for a future life, further, of 
course, the logical value of the argument from feeling must 
to some extent depend upon the universality and persistence 
of the feeling itself. We must not mistake for a funda- 
mental aspiration of humanity what may be largely the 
effect of special traditions and training. Hence we cannot 
truly estimate the worth of the inference from feeling until 
we know both how far the feeling itself is really permanent 
in our own society, and how far, again, it exists in societies 
with different beliefs and traditions. In itself the sentiment, 
e.g., of Christian civilisation, cannot be taken as evidence of 
the universal feeling of mankind, in the face of the apparently 
opposite feelings, e.g., of Brahmins and Buddhists. 

I should conclude, then, that the question of a future life 
must remain an open one for Metaphysics. We seem unable 
to give any valid metaphysical arguments for a future life, 
but then, on the other hand, the negative presumptions seem 
to be equally devoid of cogency. Philosophy, in this matter, 
to use the fine phrase of Dr. McTaggart, " gives us hope," ^ 
and I cannot, for my own part, see that it can do more. 
Possibly, as Browning suggests in La Saisiaz^ it is not de- 
sirable, in the interests of practical life, that it should do 
more. And here I must leave the question with the reader, 
only throwing out one tentative suggestion for his approval 
or rejection as he pleases. Since we have seen that the 
permanence of the self depends upon its degree of internal 
harmony of structure, it is at least conceivable that its 

1 Dr. McTaggart's phrase is more exactly adequate to describe my view than 
his own, according to which "immortality" is capable of philosophical proof. 
(See the second chapter of his Studies in Hegelian Cosmology J) 1 have already 
explained why I cannot accept this position. I believe Dr. McTaggart's satis- 
faction with it must be partly due to failure to raise the question what it is that 
he declares to be a ** fundamental differentiation" of the Absolute. 
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continuance as a self, beyond the limits of earthly life, may 
depend on the same condition. Conceivably the self may 
survive death, as it survives lesser changes in the course of 
physical events, if its unity and harmony of purpose are 
strong enough, and not otherwise. If so, a future existence 
would not be a heritage into which we are safe to step when 
the time comes, but a conquest to be won by the strenuous 
devotion of life to the acquisition of a rich, and at the same 
time orderly and harmonious, moral selfhood. And thus the 
belief in a future life, in so far as it acts in any given case as 
a spur to such strenuous living, might be itself a factor in 
bringing about its own fulfilment. It is impossible to affirm 
with certainty that this is so, but, again, we cannot deny that 
it may be the case. And here, as I say, I must be content 
to leave the problem.^ 

Consult furtlier: — B. Bosanquet, Psyclwlogy of the Moral 
Self lect. 5 ; F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ chaps. 
9 (The Meanings of Self), lo (The Reality of Self), 26 (The 
Absolute and its Appearances, — especially the end of the 
chapter, pp. 499-51 1 of ist ed.), 27 (Ultimate Doubts); L. T. 
Hobhouse, Theory of Knowledge^ part 3, chap. 5 ; S. Hodgson, 
Metaphysic of Experience, bk. iv. chap. 4 ; Hume, Treatise of 
Human Nature ^ bk. i. part 4, §§ 5, 6; W. James, Principles 
of Psychology^ vol. i. chap. 10; H. Lotze, Metaphysic^ bk. 
iii. chaps, i (especially § 245), 5; Microcosmus ; J. M. E. 
McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology^ chap. 2 (for a 
detailed hostile examination of Dr. McTaggart's argument, 
which I would not be understood to endorse except oir-^ 
special points, see G. E. Moore in Proceedings of Aristotelian . 
Society, N.S. vol. ii. pp. 188-21 1); J. Royce, Tlu World and 
the Individual, Second Series, lects. 6, 7. 

* I ought j)crhaps to say a word — more I do not think necessary — upon the 
doctrine that immortality is a fundamental '' moral postulate." If this statement 
means no more than that it would be inconsistent with the rationality of the 
universe that our work as moral agents should be simply wasted, and that there- 
fore it must somehow have its accomplisliment whether we see it in our human 
society or not, I should certainly agree with the eencral proposition. But I 
cannot see that we know enough of the structure of the universe to assert that 
this accomplishment is only possible in the special form of immortality. To 
revert lo the illustration of the text, ( I ) our judgment that the world must be a 
worthless place without immortality niiirhi be on a level with the child's notion 
that ** grown-up" life, to be worth having, must be a life of continual play and 
no work. (2) if it is meant, however, that it is not "worth while" to be vir- 
tuous unless you can look forward to remuneration — what Hegel, according to 
Heine, called a 7 r/w/^^Y/fl^— hereafter for not having lived like a beast, the pro- 
l^osition appears to me a piece of immoral nonsense which it would be waste of 
lime to discuss. 



CHAPTER IV 
THE PROBLEM OF MORAL FREEDOM 

g I . The metHphysical pioblem of free will has been histoiically created by 
extra-ethical difHculties, especially by theolt^ical conGiderarions in the early 
Christian era, and by the influence of roeclwJiical scienlific conceptions in 
the modem world. % 2-3. The analysis of our moral experience shows that 
true "freedom" means teleolf^cal determination. Hence lo be "free" 
and to "will" are ultimately the same thing. Freedom or "self- 
determination" is genuine but limited, and is capable of variations of 
degree. §4. Determininn and Indeterminism bolJi arise from the false 
assumption that the mechanical postulate of causal determination by 
antecedents is an ultimate fact. The question then arises whether mental 
events are an exception to the supposed principle. §5. Dtterminism. 
The determinist arguments stated, g 6. Tney rest portly upon the &lse 
assumption that mechanical deleiminatioo is the one and only principle 
of rational connection between &cts. S7. Partly upon fallacious theories 
of the actual procedure of the mental sciences. Fallacious nature of the 
areiiment that complete knowledge of character and circumstances would 
enable us to predict human conduct. The assumed data are such as, from 
their own nature, could not be known htfon the evenl. % S. Indttemdnism, 
The psychical facts to which Ihe indeterminist appeals do not warrant 
his conclusion, which is, moreover, metaphysically absurd, as involvir^ the 
denial of rational connection, g 9. Both doctrines agree in the initial error 
of confounding Ideological unity with causal determination. 

g I. The problem of the meaning and reality of moral 
freedom is popularly supposed to be one of the principal 
issues, if not the principal issue, of Metaphysics as applied to 
the facts of human life. Kant, as the reader will no doubt 
know, included freedom with immortality and the existence 
of God in his list of unprovable but indispensable " postul- 
ates " of Ethics, and the conviction is stil! widespread among 
students of moral philosophy that ethical science cannot 
begin its work without some preliminary metaphysical 
justification of freedom, as a postulate at least, if not as a 
proved truth. For my own part, I own I cannot rate the 
practical importance of the metaphysical inquiry into human 
freedom so high, and am rather of Professor Sidgwick's 
opinion as to its superfluousness in strictly ethical investiga- 
tions.i At the same time, it is impossible to pass over the 
subject without discussion, if only for the excellent illustra- 
• Sec Melhadi of Ethics, bk. :. chap. 4, g6 (pp. 7»-76 of 5<li cd.). 
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tions it affords of the mischief which results from the for- 
cing of false metaphysical theories upon Ethics, and for the 
confirmation it yields of our view as to the postulatory 
character of the mechanico-causal scheme of the natural 
sciences. In discussing freedom from this point of view as 
a metaphysical issue, I would have it clearly understood that 
there are two important inquiries into which I do not intend 
to enter, except perhaps incidentally. 

One is the psychological question as to the precise 
elements into which a voluntary act may be analysed for the 
purpose of psychological description ; the other the ethical^ 
and juridical problem as to the limits of moral responsibility. 
For our present purpose both these questions may be left on 
one side. We need neither ask how a voluntary act is per- 
formed — in other words, by what set of symbols it is best 
represented in Psychology — nor where in a complicated case 
the conditions requisite for accountability, and therefore for 
freedom of action, may be pronounced wanting. Our task 
is the simpler one of deciding, in the first place, what we 
mean by the freedom which we all regard as morally de- 
sirable, and next, what general view as to the nature of 
existence is implied in the assertion or denial of its 
actuality. 

That the examination of the metaphysical implications of 
freedom is not an indispensable preliminary to ethical study, 
is fortunately sufficiently established by the actual history 
of the moral sciences. The greatest achievements of Ethics, 
up to the present time, are undoubtedly contained in the 
systems of the great Greek moralists, Plato and Aristotle. 
It would not be too much to say that subsequent ethical 
speculation has accomplished, in the department of Ethics 
proper as distinguished from metaphysical reflection upon the 
ontological problems suggested by ethical results, little more 
than the development in detail of general principles already 
recognised and formulated by these great observers and critics 
of human life. Yet the metaphysical problem of freedom, as is J 
well known, is entirely absent from the Platonic-Aristotelian! 
philosophy. With Plato, as the reader of the Gorgias and 
the eighth and ninth books of the Republic will be aware, 
freedom means just what it does to the ordinary plain man, 
the power to " do what one wills," and the only speculative 
interest taken by the philosopher in the subject is that of 
showing that the chief practical obstacle to the attainment 
of freedom arises from infirmity and inconsistency in the 
will Itself; that, in fact, the unfree man is just the criminal or 
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"tyrant" who wills the incompatible, and, in a less degree, 
the "democratic" creature of moods and impulses, who, in 
popular phrase, "doesn't know what he wants" of life. 

Similarly, Aristotle, with less of spiritual insight but more 
attention to matters of practical detail, discusses the ixoOirioy, 
in the third book of his Ethics, purely from the standpoint 
of an ideally perfect jurisprudence. With him the problem 
is to know for what acts an ideally perfect system of law 
could hold a man non-responsible, and his answer may be 
said to be that a man is not responsible in case of (l) 
physical compulsion, in the strict sense, where his limits are 
actually set in motion by some external agent or cause ; and 
(2) of ignorance of the material circumstances. In both 
these cases there is no responsibility, because there has been 
no real act, the outward movements of the man's limbs not 
. corresponding to any purpose of his own. An act which 
; does translate into physical movement a purpose of the 
agent, Aristotle, like practical morality and jurisprudence, 
recognises as ipso facto free, without raising any metaphysical 
question as to the ontological implications of the recognition. 
' Historically, it appears that the metaphysical problem 
has been created for us by purely non-ethical considerations. 
" Freedom of indifference " was maintained in the ancient 
world by the Epicureans, but not on ethical grounds. As 
readers of the second book of Lucretius know, they dented 
the validity of the postulate of rigidly mechanical causality 
simply to extricate themselves from the position into which 
their arbitrary physical hypotheses had led them. If 
mechanical causality were recognised as absolute in the 
physical world, and if, again, as Epicurus held, the physical 
world was composed of atoms all falling with constant 
velocities in the same direction, the system of things, as we 
know it, could never have arisen. Hence, rather than give 
up their initial hypothesis about the atoms, the Epicureans 
credited the individual atom with a power of occasional 
uncaused and arbitrary deviation from its path, as a means 
of bringing atoms into collision and combination. Thus with 
them "freedom of indifference" was the result of physical\ 
difficulties. 

In the Christian Church the doctrine seems to have 
owed its wide — though not universal — acceptance to equally 
non-ethical difficulties of a theological kind. If God "fore- 
knew from all eternity" the transgression of Adam and all 
its consequences, how could it be compatible with His 
justice to punish Adam and all his posterity for faults 
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foreseen by Adam's Creator ? ^ The difficulty of reconciling 
the divine omniscience with the divine justice was supposed 
to be avoided — in truth, it was only evaded * — by assuming 
that man was created with a " free will of indifference," so 
that obedience would have been just as easy as transgression 
if man had chosen to obey. In our own time the problem 
has assumed a rather different complexion, owing to the 
enormous developments of mechanical physical science, 
which began with Galileo and Descartes. Rigid causal 
determination being assumed as a first principle of physical 
science, the question arose whether the assumption should 
not also be extended to the psychical sphere. If so 
extended, it seemed to strike at the roots of moral 
responsibility, by making all human acts the inevitable 
"consequences of circumstances over which we have no 
control " ; if not admitted, the rejection of the principle of 
rigid causal determination has often been thought to amount 
to the denial that there is any principle of rational connec- 
tion in the psychical sphere. Hence, while persons specially 
interested in the facts of the moral life have frequently 
inclined to the more or less radical denial of rational 
connection between the events of the psychical series, others, 
whose special interests have lain in the direction of the 
unification of knowledge, have still more commonly thought 

* So Omar Khayyim — 

" Oh Thou, who didst with pit£dl and with gin 
Beset the Road I was to wander in, 
Thou wilt not with Predestined Evil round 
Emmesh, and then impute my Fall to Sin." 

(Fitzgerald, ed. 4, stanza 8a) 
^\nd our own poet — 

" Thou madcst man in the garden ; thou temptedst man, and he fell," etc 

(For the original of the stanzas on Predestination in Fitzgerald's Omar, see, cg,^ 
the Persian text of Whinfield, quatrains 100, 126, 197.) 

'Evaded, because, even granting the satisfactoriness of the solution for the 
special case of Adam, there would still be the problem of reconciling the &U^ed 
"free will" of his descendants with their inheritance of " original sin." The 
more rigid Olvinism, with its insistence on the natural corruption of man's heart 
and the absoluteness of predestination, seems to secure logical consistency at the 
expense of outraging our moral convictions. Like so manv pofxilar theological 
problems, this of the conflict between God's omniscience ana justice arises from a 
misconception of the issue. It is only when the category of time is illo^cally 
applied to the ex hypothesi perfect, and therefore timeless, nature of God that 
God's knowledge comes to be thought by 2&fore knowledge before the events and 
thus occasions the difficulty which the ** free-will " theory was intended to re- 
move. See on this point, Royce, The World and the Individual^ vol. ii. Icct 8, 
and compare Bradley, Ethical Studies y p. 19. Of course, the case would be 
altered if we thought of God as finite and imperfect, and therefore in time. But 
there would then be no longer any reason for believing either in His omniscience 
or His omnipotence, and so no problem would arise. 
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it necessary to hold that human action is determined by 
antecedents in the same sense and to the same degree as 
the occurrences of the purely physical order. 

It will be our object to show that these rival doctrines of 
Indeterminism and Determinism, or Necessitarianism, are 
alike irrational, alike incompatible with what in practice we 
understand as moral freedom of action, and alike based 
upon the false assumption that rigid mechanical determina- 
tion is itself an actual fact, and not a mere postulate of the 
special physical sciences, valid only so far as it is useful. 
But before we enter upon our task, it is necessary to begin 
with a statement as to the real meaning of ethical freedom 
itself. Until we know what we mean by the kind of freedom 
we, as moral beings, desire and think we ought to have, it 
will be useless to ask whether we are or are not free. 

§ 2. " Free " and " freedom " are manifestly what are 
called by the logicians "privative" terms; they denote the 
absence of certain restrictions. To be "free," in whatever 
special sense you may use the word, means to be ir^Qfrom^- 
something. What, then, are the typical limitations which, 
in practice, we resent as making us unfree ? They seem to 
be, in the main, the following: — (i) We are not free when 
our limbs are actually set in motion by an external physical 
agency, human or non-human. And the reason why we are 
then unfree is that the resulting movements of our bodies do 
not express a purpose of our own. They either express the 
purpose of some other being who moves our limbs as seems 
good to him, or, as in the case where we are set in motion 
by the " forces " of the inanimate world, express no purpose 
at all that is recognisable to us as such. And in either case 
we have expressed no purpose of our own by our movements ; 
they do not truly belong to us at all, and there is therefore 
no freedom. It is not necessary that the result of the 
movement should be one which, if it had been suggested, we 
should have declined to entertain as a purpose of our own. 
We might perhaps, if left to ourselves, have done just what 
another man or the system of physical forces has done for 
us. Still, so long as the deed, whatever it was, was done for 
us and not by us, so long as it corresponded to no actual 
purpose of ours, it was not a free act. 

(2) Again, we are not truly free when we act in ignorance 
(not due to previous free action of our own) ^ of the special 

1 Remember that abstention from acting is itself action, just as in Logic every 
significant denial is really an assertion. Hence our proviso meets the case of 
wilful neglect to inform myself of the material circumstances. 
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circumstances. Here there is, as there was not in the former 
case, a genuine act. We actually purpose to do something, 
but what we purpose to do is not the deed which results 
from our movements. E^.^ if I shoot a comrade by mistake 
for one of the enemy, it is true that / purpose to shoot, and 
so far the shooting is an act, and a free act, of my own. 
But I did not purpose to shoot my comrade, and so the 
result, in its concreteness, is not the expression of my 
purpose, and I consequently regard myself as not fully free 
in doing it, and therefore not morally accountable for it. 
So far our analysis coincides with that of Aristotle, previously 
referred to. 

(3) Again, I am not acting freely where the circum- 
stances are not such as to admit of the formation of purpose 
at all. For this reason, merely automatic action — if there is 
such a thing — is not genuine action, and therefore not free.^ 
Impulsive action without reflection, again, comes under this 
category. It is, of course, accompanied by feelings of 
satisfaction, and if impeded gives rise Xo craving, and so 
cannot be called simply non-purposive. But in genuinely 
impulsive reaction, where the possibility of reflection is 
excluded, there can be little clear awareness of the concrete 
character of the purpose that is being put into execution, 
and hence such action is not truly free. And in practical 
life, though we are certainly held morally responsible for 
impulsive action, in so far as it is thought we might have 
modified it by previous habitual practice of reflection or by 
avoiding a situation which we had reason to think would 
deprive us of the power to reflect, we are never held as fully 
accountable for the deed of impulse as for the reflectively 
thought out and deliberately adopted purpose.* 

Further, we feel ourselves unfree when we fail to execute 
our purposes, either from sheer inability to attend to a con- 
sistent scheme of action, or because we attend equally to 
purposes which are internally incompatible. This is why the 
" democratic " man, whose interests are an incoherent medley 
without logical unity, and the "tyrannical man," or, as we 

^ The only automatic acts of which we lezWy know the psychical character 
arc our own " secondarily automatic " or "habitual" acts. It is, of course, a 
problem for the casuist how far any particular reaction has become so completely 
automatic as to be no longer an occasion for the imputation of merit or guut. 

^ For purposes of law it may often be impossible to draw the distinction, and 
we may have to acquiesce in the rough-and-ready alternative between entire 
accountability and complete non -accountability. But in passing moral judgment 
on ourselves or others inforo conscieniuB^ we always recognise that accountability 
is a thing of degrees. On this point see Mr. Bradley*s previously quoted article 
in Mittd for July 1902. 
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should now say, the "criminal type," whose passions are 
constantly at war with one another and with his judgment, 
are regarded by Plato as the typically unfree beings. To be 
really free, in the last resort, we must have purposes which 
are coherent and abiding. And it is thus no paradox to 
say that unfreedom in the end means, in the main, not 
knowing your own mind, while to be free is to know what 
you mean. 

§ 3, We may now draw some important consequences 
from this review of the facts upon wmch every vahd inter- 

. pretation of freedom has to be based, (i) Freedom, as 
Locke said in that famous chapter "O n Power" which is 
still the classic discussion of the whole'subject as far as 
English philosophy is concerned, "belongs to the man, not 

' to the will." The proper question to ask Is, "Am I free?" 
not " Is my will free ? " or " Have I a free wDl." For 
" freedom " and " will," as the facts enumerated above show, 
are but the negative and the positive name for the same 
property, the property of acting so as to put what we first 
possessed as our private purpose into execution in the world 
of sensible fact I " will " when my outward deed is thus 
the expression of my purpose ; in the same case, and in no 
other, I am " free" Thus to " will " and to be " free " are cme 
and the same thing ; a will which was not free would be a 
will which was not the translation into sensible fact of any 
one's purpose, and thus no will at alL Thus the question, 
"Are we free?" might be also put in the equivalent fbrm, 
" Can we ever will anything ? " and to the question, as thus 
put, experience gives a ready answer. For we certainly do 
conceive purposes, and we certainly, In some of our move- 
ments, do translate those purposes m act And therefore we 
may say that freedom Is undoubtedly, In the only sense In 
which it is desired, a fact of immediate experience.' 

(2) If we retain the expression " freedom to ntiU" by the 
side of the phrase " freedom to act," it can only be in a very 
special sense. It is clear that not only may my outward 
deed be a translation into fact of my present purpose, but my 
present purpose itself, as a psychical event, may also be a 
> ll must, however, be caretuDy noted tt»t wUl in U»o mdm In wUdi It b 

Snivalent to freedom must be taken to include wliat •om* «iita*. *.f., Bna»f, 
,1 » "BtandiDg" ma~i.i. any Mrie* of act* ori^naUyWdrted t^ an Idc* 
of the resultant changes, whidi i« approved of by iw nncoodlbo^T. u^tbe 
actual execution of »uch a •eriea of act« many of Hie ^ma Me batwoal watfioot 
wlucb, a> nich. are not accompanied by the "id«" of Sidr fpedfic nnU at a 
detennmmK conditirai of tlieir occoirence. Hie iwn Ct moot Mdcni » 
aTbitiarily%ttricted when it b a-n»ed that u «ftw/*Dlltiooiitoa^pen«Me 
lot every stage of the " free " aetioo. 
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translation into fact of a former purpose. This is lai^ly 
the case with all results of deliberate self -training and 
discipline, and to a less degree with all acquired habits. 
Thus, e^^ the movements by which I write these lines are the 
expression of my preconceived purpose to write the present 
paragraph, but that purpose itself, as an event in my history, 
is similarly the expression of a former purpose to compose a 
work on Metaphysics. Thus there is a real sense in which 
we can agree with Leibnitz in criticising Locke's dictum that 
we are free to act, but not free to will. For the mental 
conception of a purpose is itself an act, and in so far as it 
translates into existing thoughts and feelings a previous 
purpose it may be said itself to be " freely willed." ^ 

(3) Freedom, in actual experience, is always limited, and, 
moreover, admits of the most various degrees. As to the 
first point, it follows immediately from our consideration 
of the circumstances which make us unfree. If to be 
fully free means that your outward deed is the full ex- 
pression of an inward consistent purpose, then we can see 
at once that complete freedom is, for all finite beings, an 
infinitely distant ideal. For it means {a) that I am not 
hampered in the execution of my purpose by vacillation 
of interest or conflict of incompatible interests within myself ; 
{b) nor by the establishment of "habitual" reactions so 
nearly mechanical as to repeat themselves out of season 
unless checked by special reflection ; (r) nor by the limits 
set to my power to " act or to forbear " in the physical world 
by the action of my fellows and of " brute " nature.* Hence 

' The reader should study for himself Locke's famous chapter {Rssay^ bk. iL ^ 
chap. 21). Locke's treatment, hampered as it is by his unfortunate retention 
of the discussion of his first edition side by side with a somewhat modified 
re-statcment, compares favourably for clearness and sound sense with that of 
most subsc(]ucnt philosophers, notably with Kant's unintelligible attempt to J 
reconcile the absolute freedom of man as ''noumenon " (a fictitious quality of a ] 
fictitious being) with his equally absolute unfreedom as *' phenomenon " (another | 
equally palpable fiction). 

For Leibnitz's criticism of Locke, see Nonveaux Essais, IL zxi., particularly 
§§ S-25. (The English translation by Langley can only be used with extreme 
caution.) On the whole question the reader should also consult Green, 
Prohi^mcna to Ethics^ bk. ii. chap. I ; Bradley, Ethteai Studies, Essay i, and 
article in il//W for July 1902 ; W. R. B. Gibson, "The Problem of Freedom" 
(in Personal Idealism), 

^ Then, are " animals" free? I see no reason to say that, since their life, in 
its degree, mu<%t have teleological continuity to be a fife at all, they too mnst 
possess a rudimentary degree of freedom, though a degree not sufficient to 
fit them for a place as law. jcal t^koiw. in human society, and therefore, for the 
special purposes of human ethical systems, negligible. Similarly, a human 
imbecile may possess a degree of freedom which is important for the educator 
who is interested in the *'care of the feeble minded,' and yet may rightly be 
treated fur the different purposes of a penal code as simply uniree. 
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only an experience which is absolutely devoid of internal 
conflict and external, partly discrepant environment, in 
other words, only the experience which is the infinite whole, 
can be in all its detail entirely and absolutely free. From 
the possibilities of internal lack of unity of purpose and 
external collision with rival purpose which are inseparable 
from our position as finite beings, it must follow that we 
are never more than partially or relatively free. 

And that the degree to which we are free varies with 
the nature of our purposes and their relation to the 
environment, is also manifest. There is an indefinite 
plurality of such degrees, ranging up from the total or 
all but total absence of freedom in the case of directly 
constrained motion up to the case of cordial co-operation 
with the other members of a relatively self-supporting 
social group in the conscious and systematic execution of 
an elaborate and coherent scheme of action. To indicate 
the principal distinctions among such grades of freedom 
which are of practical importance for law and morality is 
the task of systematic Ethics, and need not be attempted 
by us here. We may add that our investigation has made 
it apparent that true moral freedom, of whatever degree, is 11&- 
inalienable heritage into which men step by the "jacodent 
of birth," but — in the main and as an actua^p^session — 
a prize which has to be won by the doubWJfiscipline of self- 
knowledge and self-mastery, ani.p^jf^ial comradeship, 
and may be, and is, forfeitedjgj^e neglect of the arts by 
which it was first gainejj^.*^ doubt one man's inherited 
disposition may mak^'^g practice of self-control, or again 
of social fellowship^^jer to him than to another, and to 
this extent we m^^ gay that we are born with a greater 
or lesser " caj^gjty for freedom," but of its actual possession 
we haw^ ^^ « ^j^j^ ^ great price purchased I this 

freerU -^^, 

-^ Gom. /./.!• 

.0' (4) Finally, our examination of the facts of morality 
enables us to define true freedom. We are free, as we have 
seen, just so far as our experience is. the embodiment of 
coherent and permanent interest or purpose, and freedom 
is, like "will," simply an abstract expression for the 
teleological unity which, in varying degrees, is an essential 
feature of all experience. Hence we can at once see that 
freedom does not mean " absence of rational connection " 
or " absence of determination," but does mean, as so many 
recent philosophers have told us, for us finite beings, self- 
determination. I am most free when acting for the realisa- 
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tion of a coherent rational purpose, not because my conduct 
is " undetermined " ; in other words, because there is 
telling" what I shall do next, but because it is, at such 
times, most fully determined teleologicaliy by the character 
of my inner purposes or interests, — in other words, by tbe 
constitution of my self. The more abiding and logically 
coherent my various purposes in action, the freer I am, be- 
cause it is my whole self or system of rationally connected 
interests, and not the insistence of others, or some passing 
whim or impulse which I may forthwith disown as no part 
of my " true self," which is getting expression in my 
outward deeds. And if it were possible for a finite being 
to become absolutely free, as we have seen that it is not, 
such a being would, in the very moment of its entire dc-. 
liverance, become also absolutely determined from within 
its whole life, as manifested to the outsider in the series 
of its deeds, would become the perfect and systematic, 
expression of a single scheme of coherent purposes. 

§ 4. We see, then, that such a genuine but limited freedom 
as is really implied in the existence of morality is not only 
compatible with, but actually demanded by, the principli 

ind Metaphysics, From the side of morality we. 
meet"^»tti '^^ demand that human beings shall be, in part 
at least, crSafiHEes whose outward acts shall be the genuine 
expression of JncJ'Nii''"^' purpose; from the side of Meta- 
physics we have alreSjI'fe,^^™*^*^ ^^^^ J"^* '■'^'^ teleological 
unity, genuine though impS^!^*'^*' '^ ^''^ essential nature 
of every finite experience! W^SS"^ "°"' ,^?, "^. J'T- * 
problem in itself quite simple Ieads*f. '"^°'"'''? ^'^^""?" 
and to the rival absurdities of Indeter^'".^"^ ^^tV"'^' 
ism when it is perverted by an iniS^CSsS s S 
The mitial mistake of both the rival thcori?"^ ^^ 

in taking rigid mechanical determination of 
antecedents in accord with the principle of Causalit^ 
actual fact the divergence between Vhem on'y com,-;! 
Uie extent of the sphere of existence for ^vSch .^rll 
determmafon prevails. According to the inde eJminist^ 
he actionof conscious beings forms a solitary excmion 
to a principle of determination which is absolutely ?S 
for all purely physical processes. According to the^dSr 
minist, there are no exceptions to the principle and 0^; 
confessed mabi^ity to predict the course of Tn nd"vidua 
life or a penod of history from general laws in the ame 
way in which we predict an eclipse or a display ofTeonSs 
IS due merely to the greater complexity of'^the necS^ 
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data, and the temporary imperfections of our mathematical j 

methods. jr 

It should be noted that there is no substantial disagree- 
ment between the more sober representatives of the two 
views as to the actual facts of life. The indeterminist** 
usually admits that in practice, when you know enough of 
a man's character and of the influences brought to i^r 
upon him, you can tell with some confidence how he^ill 
conduct himself, and that social intercourse, education^ and 
penal legislation would be impossible if you could not. 
Similarly, the determinist admits that it would be very rash 
to treat your predictions of human behaviour in practice 
with absolute confidence, and that the unexpected does 
frequently happen in human life. The dispute is solely 
about the philosophical interpretation of facts as to which 
there is virtually universal agreement. According to the 
determinist interpretation, i/ you were put in possession of 
the knowledge of a man's " character " and of his " circum- 
stances " (and it is assumed that it is theoretically possible 
to have this knowledge), and had sufficient skill to grapple 
with the mathematical problems involved, you could cal- 
culate his whole behaviour in advance, from the cradle to 
the grave, with infallible precision. According to the 
indeterminist, you could not do so, and your failure would 
arise not from any theoretical impossibility of obtaining 
the supposed data, but from their insufficiency. Our 
behaviour, he alleges, is not exclusively determined by the 
interaction of "character" and circumstances; even with 
the complete knowledge of both these elements, human 
action is incalculable, because of our possession of a " free 
will of indifference " or power to act indifferently according 
to or in violation of our " character." You can never say 
beforehand what a man will do, because of this capacity 
for acting, under any conditions, with equal facility in either 
of two alternative ways. 

I propose to show briefly that the determinist is right in 
saying that conduct is completely determined by " character " 
— if the term be understood widely enough — and circum- 
stances, but wrong in holding that this makes infallible predic- 
tion possible ; on the other hand, that the indeterminist is 
right in denying the possibility of such prediction, but wrong 
in the reason he gives for his denial. Infallible prediction 
is impossible, not because of the existence of "free will 
of indifference," but because the assumed data of the pre- 
diction are such that you could not possibly have them 

24 
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until after the event. Finally, it will be pointed out that the 
two errors both arise from the same false metaphysical 
theory that the causal principle is a statement of real 
fact.^ 

§ 5. Determinism. To begin with the view of the deter- 
minist. Human conduct, he says, must be, like other pro- 
cesses, unequivocally determined by antecedents, and these 
antecedents must consist of {a) character and (V) external 
circumstance. For (i) to deny the causal determination of 
our acts by antecedents is to deny the presence of rational 
connection in the psychical sphere, and thus to pronounce 
not only Psychology, but all the sciences which take 
psychical events as their material and attempt to discover 
rational connections between them, in principle impossible. 
Thus the very existence of Psychology, Ethics, and History 
proves the applicability of the principle of causal deter- 
minism to "mental states." 

(2) This is still more evident if we reflect that all 
science consists in the formulation of " laws " or " uniform- 
ities," and that the formulation of " laws " rests upon the 
principle that " same result follows under same condi- 
tions " — ue. upon the principle of causal determination. 

(3) Further, if psychical events are not so determined, 
then Psychology and the mental sciences generally are 
inconsistent with the general principles of the mechanical 
physical sciences. 

(4) And, as a matter of fact, we do all assume that 
psychical events are causally determined by their ante- 
cedents. In Psychology we assume that our choices are 
determined by the strength of the motives between which 
we choose. Hence, if you know what are the " motives " 
present to a man's choice, and the relative strength of each, 
the determinist thinks the prediction of his conduct is 
reduced to the purely mathematical problem of the solution 
of an equation or set of equations. That our present 
mathematical resources will not avail for the unequivocal 
solution of such equations is, on this view, a mere temporary 

^ Compare with what follows, Bradley, Ethical Studies^ Essay I, and the 
notes appended to it. For a typical statement of the determinist case in its 
more sober form, see Mill, System of Logic ^ bk. vi. chap. 2. It is harder to find 
a reasonable statement of the opposite view, as most capable moral philosophers 
have adopted the doctrine of self-determination. For a defence of thorough- 
going Indcterminism, see Tames, The Will to Believe (Essay on The Dilemma 
of Deicnninisnt). In Professor Sidgwick's statement of the indeterminist view 
(sec, e,g,y his posthumous lecture on T. H. Green's doctrine of freedom in Lectures 
on the Ethics of Greetiy Spencer ^ and Mdrtifuau^ pp. 15-28), Indeterminbm seems 
to me to be qualified to the point of being in principle surrendered. 
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defect incidental to the present condition of mathematical 
science. In principle the equations must be soluble, or 
" there is no science of human action." 

(5) And in practical life we do all assume that it is 
possible to predict with considerable confidence the effect of 
typical conditions upon the aggregate of mankind, and also, 
when you have the requisite data, the effect of a definite set 
of conditions upon an individual man. Thus we count upon 
the deterrent effects of punishment, the persuasive influence 
of advertisement, etc. ; and again, in proportion as we really 
know our friends, we believe ourselves able to answer for 
their conduct in situations which have not as yet arisen. 
Why, then, should we suppose it theoretically impossible, if 
adequate data were furnished, to calculate the whole career 
of a man or a society in advance, as the astronomer calculates 
the path of a planet from its elements ? These are, I think, 
the chief of the stock arguments by which Determinism has 
been defended. (With the purely theological argument 
from the absoluteness of the divine foreknowledge I have 
already dealt in passing, and do not propose to refer to it 
again.) 

§ 6. It is not difficult to see that the logical value of all 
these arguments is nothing at all. They fall of themselves 
into two groups, one based upon the general view that all 
rational connection, or at least all such rational connection 
as is significant for our knowledge, is mechanical causal 
sequence, the other upon an appeal to the supposed actual 
practice of the mental sciences. We may deal with the 
first group (arguments i to 3) first. It is certainly not true 
that causal determination by antecedents is the only form 
of rational connection. For there is manifestly another type 
of connection, which we have already seen to be fundamental 
for the mental sciences, namely, teleolc^ical coherence. And 
we have learned in our preceding books that no truly teleo- 
logical or purposive series can really be mechanically deter- 
mined by uniform causal laws of sequence, though it is often 
convenient for special purposes, as in the physical sciences, 
to treat such a series as if it were mechanically determined. 
Whether this type of procedure will be valid in the mental 
sciences, depends upon the further question whether our 
interest in the study of mental processes is of the kind which 
would be satisfied by the formulation of a number of abstract 
uniformities or laws of sequence, and the neglect of all those 
features of real mental life of which such laws take no 
account. 
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In the physical sciences, as we saw, this mechanica 
scheme was valid only because we have an interest — ^that ol 
devising general rules for dealing with typical physical 
situations — which is met by neglecting all those aspects ol 
concrete fact which the mechanical scheme excludes. Bui 
we also saw that the nature of our interest in psychological 
investigation was predominantly (and, in the case of the 
study of voluntary action, exclusively) of a different kind, 
Our interest in these investigations was to obtain such a 
teleological representation of psychical processes as might 
be made available for the appreciative judgments of Ethics 
and History and their kindred studies. Thus, even ad- 
mitting the possibility of treating psychical life for some 
purposes, by abstraction from its teleological character, as 
if it were a mechanical sequence, the abstraction would be 
fatal for the purposes of the concrete mental sciences, and 
is therefore inadmissible in them. A teleological unity in 
which we are interested as a teleological unity cannot, with- 
out the stultification of our whole scientific procedure, be 
treated in abstraction from its teleological character. 

This rejoinder to the first of the determinist's arguments 
is at the same time a refutation of the second. It is true 
that any science which aims exclusively at the discovery ol 
"laws" or "uniformities" must adopt the causal principle, 
and must resolutely shut its eyes to all aspects of concrete 
fact which cannot be resolved into mechanical sequence of 
" same result " on " same conditions." But, as we saw in the 
first chapter of this book, the characteristic task of Psycho- 
logy, except in those parts of it which appear to be mere 
temporary substitutes for the Physiology of the future, is 
not the discovery of ^^ laws of mental process," but the 
representation in abstract and general form of the teleo- 
logical unity of processes which are the expression of sub- 
jective interests. Psychology, then, in its most characteristic 
parts, is not based upon the causal postulate of mechanical 
science, but on the conception of teleological continuity. 

Our answer to the determinist's third argument is 
therefore that we admit the truth of the allegation that 
Psychology and all the more concrete mental sciences which 
make use of the symbolism of Psychology, because essen- 
tially teleological in their view of mental process, would be 
inconsistent with the mechanical postulates, if those postu- 
lates had any claim to admission into mental science as its 
ruling principles. We deny, however, that they have any 
such claim to recognition. Being, as we now know that 
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they are, mere methodological rules for the elimination from 
our data of everything which is teleological, the mechanical 
postulates are only legitimate in Psychology so far as 
Psychology desires mechanical results. How far that is, we 
have learned in the first two chapters of the present Book, 
and we have found that the initiation of purposive action 
is not a process which Psychology can fruitfully treat as 
mechanical. 

§ 7. Turning now to the determinisms allegations as to 
the factual procedure of the mental sciences, we may make 
the following observations: — (i) As to the argument from 
the psychological treatment of " motives " as the determin- 
ing antecedents of choice, we say that it is either an empty 
tautology or a fallacy, according to the sense you please to 
put on the much-abused term " motive." Choice is causally 
determined by the "strongest motive"; what does this 
mean ? If the " strongest motive " simply means the line of 
action we do in fact choose, the argument amounts to the 
true but irrelevant observation that we choose what we do 
choose, and not something else. But if " motives " are to 
be regarded as antecedents causally determining choice in 
proportion to their strength, as mechanical "forces" deter- 
mine the path of a particle in abstract Mechanics, we must 
suppose the " strength " of the various " motives," like the 
mass of an attracting body, to be previously fixed, independ- 
ent of the choice they determine. In other words, the 
determinist argument requires us to hold that alternative 
possibilities of action are already " motives " apart from their 
relation to the purpose of the agent who has to choose 
between them, and moreover have, also in independence of 
the purpose or "character" of the chooser, a "strength" 
which is in some unintelligible way a function of — it would 
not be easy to say of whaty though it is incumbent on the 
determinist to know. And this seems no better than rank 
nonsense. An alternative is not a " motive " at all, except 
in relation to the already existing, but not fully defined, 
purpose of some agent, and whether it is a "strong" or a 
"weak" motive depends likewise on the character of the 
agent's purpose. The attempt to conceive of " motives " as 
somehow acting on a mind with an inherent " strength " of 
their own, as material particles attract other material 
particles proportionately to their masses, is so palpable an 
absurdity, that nothing more than the candid statement of 
it is needed for its complete exposure. 

And (2) there is an equal absurdity inherent in the 
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determinist view as to the kind of prediction of conduct 
which is possible in concrete cases. We have seen akeady 
in our Third Book that no infallible prediction of the course 
of events in an individual case is ever possible. Mechanical 
calculation and prediction we found to be possible in the 
physical sciences simply because they deal with the average 
character of a vast aggregate of processes which they never 
attempt to follow in their concrete individual detail And 
trustworthy prediction of human conduct by the aid of 
"causal laws" was seen to be of the same kind. Your 
uniformities might hold good, so long as they professed to 
be nothing more than statistical averages got by n^lecting 
the individual peculiarities of the special cases composing 
them, but nothing but acquaintance with individual character 
and purpose would justify you in making confident predic- 
tions as to the behaviour of an individual man. 

Now, when the determinist says, " if you knew a man's 
character and his circumstances you could predict his 
conduct with certainty," it is not this kind of individual 
acquaintance which he has in view. He means that the 
"character" of an individual man could be reduced to a 
number of general formulae or " laws of mental action/' and 
that from these "laws," by simply putting them t<^ether, 
you could logically deduce the man's behaviour. To see 
how irrational this assumption is, we need only ask what is 
meant exactly by the "character" which we suppose g^iven 
as one of the elements for our supposed calculation. If it 
means the sum-total of the congenital " dispositions " with 
which we are born, then — apart from the difficulty of sa}ring 
precisely what you mean by such a " dispK)sition " — the 
determinist statement is not even approximately true. For 
{a) though it may be true that a man's behaviour in a 
given situation is an expression of his " character," yet the 
"character" is not the same thing as "congenital disposi- 
tion." Disposition is the mere raw material of the 
" character," which is formed out of it by the influence of 
circumstance, the educational activity of our social circle, 
and deliberate self-discipline on our own part. And the 
"character" thus formed is not a fixed and unvarying 
quantity, given once and for all at some period in the 
individual's development, and thenceforward constant; it is 
itself, theoretically at least, " in the making " throughout life, 
and though you may, from personal intimate acquaintance 
with an individual man, feel strongly convinced that his 
"character" is not likely to undergo serious changes after 
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a certain time of life, this conviction can never amount to 
more than what we properly call "moral" certainty, and 
is never justified except on the strength of individual 
familiarity. 

{U) This leads us to our second point. If — to suppose 
the practically impossible — you did know a man's "char- 
acter" with the knowledge of omniscience, you would 
clearly also know every act of his life. For his " character " 
is nothing but the system of purposes and interests to which 
his outward deeds give expression, and thus to know it 
completely would be to know them completely too. But — 
and this is what the determinist regularly overlooks — you 
could not possibly have this knowledge of the man's 
"character" until you were already acquainted with the 
whole of his life. You could not possibly thus know 
"character" as a datum given in advance, from which to 
calculate, with mathematical precision, the as yet unknown 
future acts of the man in question, because, as we have seen, 
the " character " is, in fact, not there as a given fact before 
the acts through which it is formed. Your data could at 
best be no more than a number of " dispositions " or " ten- 
dencies," and from such data there can be no infallible 
prediction, because, in the first place, "dispositions" are not 
always developed into actual fixed habits ; and, in the second, 
your data, such as they are, are incomplete, seeing that 
" dispositions " may, and often do, remain latent and escape 
detection until the emergence of a situation adapted to 
call them out. So that, even if it were true that complete 
knowledge of a man's original stock of " dispK)sitions " would 
enable you to calculate his career from its elements, it would 
still be impossible to be sure that your knowledge of his 
"dispositions" was complete. 

Thus, if a "science of human nature" really means a 
power to calculate human conduct in advance from its 
elements, we must admit that there is not and can be no 
such science. As a fact, however, what we really mean by 
a " science of human nature," when we speak of it as possible 
or as partly existent already, is something quite different. 
We mean either Psychology, individual and social, which 
is simply an abstract symbolism for the representation of 
teleological process in its general nature, or History, which 
is the detection of coherent purpose in human action, after 
the event ; or, again. Ethics and Politics, which are apprecia- 
tions of such purpose by an ideal standard of worth. Not 
one of these sciences has ever attempted the calculation of 
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human action in advance by general laws; such forecasts 
of the future as we do make, with rational confidence, are 
palpably based, wherever they are of value, on concrete 
experience, our own or that of others, and not upon the 
principles of an imaginary mechanics of the human mind. 

§8. Indeterminisnt. With the fallacies of the indeter- 
minist we must now deal more briefly. This is the more 
possible as Indeterminism, though common enough in 
popular moralising, has never won anything like the position 
of the rival doctrine as the professed creed of scientific 
investigators. The essence of the indeterminist position 
is the denial of the principle affirmed alike by the doctrine 
of self-determination and, in an unintelligent travesty, by the 
determinist theory that conduct results from the reaction of 
" character " upon circumstances. Seeing that, if all human 
action is mechanically determined in advance by its " ante- 
cedents," and is thus theoretically capable of being deduced 
from its "elements," there can be no true moral freedom, 
and, not seeing that the essence of true freedom is teleological 
as opposed to mechanical determination, the indeterminist 
thinks himself compelled to assert that human action is, in 
the last resort, not *' determined " even by human character. 
There is a "free will of indifference" inherent in human 
nature, in virtue of which a man's acts, or at least those of 
them in respect of which he is morally " accountable," are 
free, in the sense of being independent of his character. 

Freedom, according to this view, consists in the ability 
indifferently to adopt either of two alternative courses ; so 
long as one alternative is closed to you (whether by your 
"character" or by external circumstances makes no difference 
according to the indeterminist), you are not "free" and not 
acting as a moral and accountable being. You are only 
acting freely in following your purpose when you could 
equally well follow its direct opposite. The arguments by 
which this doctrine is supported, over and above the general 
contention that determination by antecedents is incompatible 
with moral responsibility, are chiefly of the nature of appeals 
to immediate feeling. Thus we are told (i) that when we 
act from choice and not under compulsion we always have 
the immediate feeling that we could equally well act in the 
opposite sense ; and (2) that it is a matter of direct experience 
that, in resisting temptation, we can and do act " in the line 
of greatest resistance," and that the "will" is therefore 
independent of determination by " motives." 

The detailed discussion of the actuality of the allured 
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facts belongs, of course, to Psychology, and I do not propose 
to enter into it here. But it should be manifest that, even 
admitting the facts to be as the indeterminist states them, 
they do not warrant the inference he bases on them. Thus 
(i) it is no doubt true that I often am aware, in resolving 
on a certain course of action, that I could, if I pleased^ act 
differently. But the conditional clause by its presence makes 
all the difference between teleological determination and no 
determination at all. It is, ^.^.,no genuine fact of experience 
that I am aware that I could violate all the habits of a life- 
time, practise all the crimes I most abhor, and neglect all 
the interests to which I am most devoted. I could do all 
this "if I pleased," but before I could "please" I should 
have to become a different man ; while I am the man I am, 
it is a manifest absurdity to hold that I can indifferently 
express in my behaviour the purposes which constitute my 
individuality or their opposites. 

(2) The argument from the successful resistance of 
temptations is equally fallacious. We have seen already 
that the determinist assumption against which it is directed, 
namely, that conduct is mechanically determined by the 
inherent " strength " of " motives," is itself unmeaning. 
"Motives" are, if they are anything, another name for the 
interests which constitute our character, not external in- 
fluences which " work upon " that character, and thus their 
relative " strength " is nothing independent of character, but 
a new expression for the structure of the individual character 
itself. But the counter-argument of Indeterminism is just 
as unmeaning. To talk of the "conquest" of temptation 
as the " line of greatest resistance " is to use the very same 
unintelligible mechanical analogy as the determinist uses in 
talking of. the antecedent " strength " of a " motive." There 
are, in fact, only two possible interpretations of the indeter- 
minist's contention, and neither of them supports his con- 
clusion. Either the "resistance" of which he speaks must 
be measured by our actual success in resisting the suggestion 
to act, and in that case the very fact that we do not yield to 
the temptation shows that for us yielding would have been 
the " line of greatest resistance " ; or else " resistance " must 
be measured by the extent to which the rejected alternative 
still persists as a psychical fact after its rejection. Then the 
alleged experience simply amounts to this, that we can and 
sometimes do, in obedience to training or conviction, refuse to 
act upon suggestions which as psychical facts have sufficient 
intensity to remain before the mind even after our refusal. 
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And this, interesting and suggestive as it is, seems no 
particular reason for denying the teleological determination 
of our conduct.^ 

The real metaphysical objection to Indeterminism, 
however, is not that it is an unprovable and unnecessary 
hypothesis, but that it involves the denial of rafinnal con 
nection between human actions. By declaring that conduct i 
is not determined by character, it virtually asserts that it] 
is chance which ultimately decides how we shall actually 
behave in a concrete case. And chance is simply another 
name for the absence of rational connection. This is 
illustrated, e,g,^ by the use we make of the conception of 
chance in the various empirical sciences. Thus, when I say 
that it is a matter of chance what card I shall draw from 
the pack, what I mean is that the result depends in part 
upon conditions which I do not know, and therefore cannot 
use as data for a conclusion in favour of one result rather 
than another. I do not, of course, mean that the result is 
not conditioned at all, or that, with a sufficient knowledge 
of the conditions it might not have been calculated in 
advance, but merely that I in particular have not this 
sufficient knowledge. Hence the admission of chance in 
the relative sense of "conditions not at present accurately 
known " does not conflict with the fundamental axiom of all 
thinking, the principle that all existence is a rational unity 
or scheme of some sort. In fact, since we never can know 
the "totality of the conditions" of anything, it would be 
true to say that there is an element of chance, in this relative 
sense, in all concrete actualities. 

But absolute chance, such as the doctrine of an inde- 
terminate free will maintains, would amount to the simple 
absence of any rational connection whatever between the 
facts which are alleged to issue from such a will. This is 
why the indeterminist view leads in the end, if consistently 
carried out, to the same metaphysical absurdity as the 
determinist. From failure to see that rational connection, 
such as is presupposed when we impute praise or blame 
to an agent on the score of his conduct, means teleological 
determination, both the rival theories in the end deny the 
rational interconnection of human acts, the one replaciiifg 
it by the fiction of a purposeless mechanical " necessity," the 
other by the equal fiction of a " blind chance." And the 
two fictions are really the same thing under different names. 

^ See the admirable discussion of this experience in Dr. Stout's Manual of>/ 
Psychology^ bk. iv. chap. lo, § 7. 
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For the only piece of definite information that could be 
extracted either from the assertion that human conduct is 
mechanically determined, or that it is the result of chance, 
is the conclusion that in either case it is not the expression 
of coherent purpose. 

§ 9. It is thus obvious that Indeterminism fails, in precisely 
the same way as the opposing theory, to afford any theo- 
retical basis for moral responsibility. True, I cannot be 
" responsible " for deeds which are the outcome of a purely 
mechanical system of antecedents, because such deeds, not 
issuing from the purposes of my self, are in no true sense 
mine ; but the same would be equally true of the results of 
an indeterminate free will. As not owing their existence 
to my purpose, those results are in no real sense "my" 
acts, and the choice of the name " free will " for their 
unknown source only serves to disguise this consequence 
without removing it. Only as issuing from my character, 
and as the expression of my individual interests, can acts 
be ascribed to me as " mine " and made the basis of moral 
approbation in censure of my " self." 

Thus we see that the determinist and the indeterminist / 
are led alike to impK)ssible results because of the common / 
error involved in their pK)int of departure. Both start with / 
the false assumption th at the ca usal determination of an f 
event by its " antecedents " — wEich we "Have in our earlier | 
books seen to bea posttltglte ultimately not in accord with: 
reality, but permissible in so far as it permits us to obtain 
useful results by treating events as if they were thus 
determined — is ultimately real as a feature of concrete 
existence. Having thus at the outset ex cluded genuin e 
telcjilogical„dstermination from their conception of^ the 
world of change, both theorists are alike debarred from the 
correct understanding of those psychical processes for the 
comprehension of which teleolog^cal categories are indis- 
pensable. 

In the terms of theories which treat determination as 
purely mechanical, the factors which manifestly are the 
determining conditions of conduct, namely, character and the 
alternative possibilities of action, inevitably come to be 
conceived of as the temporal " antecedents " of the act which 
issues from them. And when once this notion of character 
as a sort of pre-existing material upon which "motives" 
from without operate has been framed, it matters little 
in principle whether you take " character" and " motive" by 
themselves as the complete antecedents by which action is 
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determined, or add a third " antecedent " in the form of an 
inexplicable arbitrary " free will." In either case all possi- 
bility of a truthful representation of the freedom actually 
implied in moral accountability was surrendered when the 
" character " which expresses itself through an act, and the 
"motive" which is another name for that character as 
particularised by reference to circumstances, were falsely 
separated in thought from each other, and then further 
treated as the temporal antecedents of the act in which they 
are expressed. In our own treatment of the problem of 
freedom we were able to escape both sides of the dilemma, 
because we recognised from the first that the categories of 
mechanical determination are not the expression of real fact, 
but limitations artificially imposed upon facts for special 
purposes of a kind which have nothing in common with the 
ethical and historical appreciation of human conduct, and 
therefore irrelevant and misleading when applied out of their 
rightful sphere. 

Consult further: — H. Bergson, Sur les donnies immidiates 
de la conscience ; F. H. Bradley, Ethical Studies^ Essay i ; W. 
R. B. Gibson, "The Problem of Freedom" (in Personal 
IdealisfPi) ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics^ bk. i. chap. 3, 
bk. ii. chap, i ; W. James, Principles of Psychology^ vol. ii. 
chap. 26 ; Will to Believe ( The Dilemma of Determinism^ ; 
J. Locke, Essay concerning Human Understanding, bk. ii. 
chap. 2 1 (on Power) ; J. Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory^ 
vol. ii. bk. i. chap, i ; J. S. Mill, Logic, bk. vi. chap. 2 ff. ; J. 
Royce, The World and the Individual, Second Series, lect. 8 ; 
H. Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, bk. i. chap. 5 ; Lectures an 
the Ethics of Green, etc., pp. 1 5-29. 



CHAPTER y 

SOME METAPHYMCAL IMPLICATIONS OF ETHICS 

AND RELIGION 

§ I. If Reality is a hannonious system, it must somdiow make provisioa for the 
gratification of our ethical, relk;ious, and aesthetic interests. 1 2. But we 
cannot assume that ethical and religions postulates are neoesarily inte in 
the forms in which our practical interests lead us to make them. 1 3. Thus^ 
while morality would become impo^ible unless on the whole there is 
coincidence between virtue and happiness, and unless social p rogres s is a 
genuine fiict, *' perfect virtue," '* perfect haproness," "infinite jprogreas*' 
are logically self-contradictoiy concepts. 1 4. J3ut this does not mipair the 
practical usefiilness of our ethical iaeals. § 5. In relk;ioD we conceive of 
the ideal of perfection as already existing in indindnal form. Hence 
ultimately no part of the temporal order can be an adequate oknect of 
religious devoUon. § 6. This leads to the Problim of EviL '^God** 
cannot be a finite being within the Absolute, because, if so, God must 
contain evil and imperfection as part of His nature, and is thus nei the 
already existing realisation of the ideal. 1 7. This diflScuUr disappeaiB 
when we identiQr " God ^ with the Absolute, because in the Abtdute evil 
can be seen to be mere illusoiy ^>pearanoe. It mav, however, be true that 
religious feeling to be practically efficient, may need to imagine its object In 
an ultimately mcorrect anthropomorphic form. 1 8. The ciistence, widiin 
the Absolute, of finite "divine" personalities, can neither be affiniM^ nor 
denied on grounds of general Metajphvsics. 1 9. Proo& of the "being of 
God." The principle of the "ootohmcal" and " cosmoloKiad " proofr ciii 
be defended against the criticism of I&me and Kant oofy if we idoitify God 
with the Absolute. The " phy^>theological proof" oould only estabUsh 
the reality of finite superhuman intelligences, and its focce depends purely 
upon empirical considerations of evidence. 

§ I. The metaphysician is perhaps at times too ready to 
treat experience as thoi^h it were constituted solely by intel- 
lectual interests ; as though our one concern in dealing with 
its deliverances, as they come to us, were to construct out of 
them a system of knowledge satisfactory to our demand for 
coherent thinking. This Js, of course, a one-sided, and 
therefore, from the standpoint of Metaphysics itselfi an 
imperfect expression of the nature of our attitude as intelli- 
gences towards the world of our experience. Our moral, 
religious, and artistic, no less than our logical, ideals 
represent Urpical forms of our general interest as intelligent 
beings in bringing; harmony and order into the apparently 
discordant material of experience. Hence no stnc^ iX 

\ 
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metaphysical principles, however elementary, would be 
complete without some discussion of the light thrown by 
these various ideals upon the ultimate structure of the 
system of Reality in which we and our manifold interests 
form a part. If it is the fundamental principle of a sound 
philosophy that all existence forms a harmonious unity, 
then, if we can discover what are the essential and 
permanent features in the demands made by art, morality, 
and religion upon the world, we may be sure that these 
demands are somehow met and made good in the scheme of 
things. 

For a world which met our ethical, religious, and ■ 
aesthetic demands upon life with a mere negative would 
inevitably contain aspects of violent and irreconcilable dis- 
cord, and would thus be no true world or systematic unity 
at all. In what follows I propose to discuss the double 
question. What appears to be the " irreducible minimum " of« 
the demands which morality and religion make of the world, 
and how far the general conception of existence defended 
in our earlier chapters provides for their liquidation. The 
consideration of our aesthetic ideals and their metaphysical 
significance I propose to decline, on the ground both of its 
inferior practical interest for mankind at large, and of the 
very special and thorough training in the psychological 
analysis of aesthetic feeling which is, in my own judgment at 
least, essential for the satisfactory treatment of the question. 

§ 2. In dealing with the subject thus marked out, it will 
be necessary to begin with a word, partly of caution, partly 
of recapitulation of previous results, as to the attitude 
towards the practical ideals of moraliJ:y_and religion imposed 
upon the metaphysician by the special character of his 
interests as a metaphysician. It will thus be apparent why 
I have spoken in the last paragraph of an "irreducible 
minimum " of ethical and religious postulation. There is a 
marked tendency among recent writers on philosophical 
topics, encouraged more specially by Professor James and 
his followers, to urge that any and every ideal which we 
think valuable for the purposes of morality and religion has . 
no less claim to be accepted in Metaphysics as of value for 
our conception of Reality than the fundamental principles of 
logical thought themselves. Logical thinking, it is contended, 
is after all only one of the functions of our nature, by the 
side of others such as moral endeavour towards the 
harmonising of practice with an ideal of the right or the good, 
aesthetic creation of the beautiful, and religious co-operation 
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with a " power not ourselves that makes for righteousness." 
Why, then, should the metaphysician assume that the universe 
is more specially bound to satisfy the demands of the logical 
intellect than those of the " practical reason " of morality and 
religion or the " creative reason " of art ? Must we not say 
that the demand of the logician that the world shall be 
intelligible stands precisely on the same footing as the 
moralist's demand that it shall be righteous, or the artist's that 
it shall be beautiful, and that all three are no more than 
"postulates" which we make, in the last resort, simply 
because it satisfies our deepest feelings to make them? 
Must we not, in fact, say alike to the followers of Logic, of 
Ethics, of Religion, and of Art, " Your claims on the world are 
ultimately all of the same kind ; they are made with equal 
right, and so long as any one of you is content to advance 
his postulate as a postulate, and at his own personal risk, 
no one of you has any pretension to criticise or reject the 
postulates of the others " ? 

The doctrine I have attempted to summarise thus briefly, 
I believe to be partly irrelevant in Metaphysics, partly 
mistaken, and therefore, so far as mistaken, mischievous. I 
pass lightly over the curious mental reservation suggested 
by the claim to believe as you list " at your own risk." As 
George Eliot has reminded us in Adam Bede^ it is a 
fundamental fact of our position as members of a social 
order, that nothing in the world can be done exclusively at' ^" 
the risk of the doer. Your beliefs, so far as they receive 
expression at all, like all the rest of your conduct, inevitably 
afTect the lives of others as well as your own, and hence it is 
useless to urge in extenuation of a false and mischievous 
belief to which expression has been given — and a belief 
which gets no kind of expression is no genuine belief at all 
— that it was entertained at your " personal risk." That no 
man liveth to himself is just as true of the metaphysician as 
of any other man, and he has no more claim than another to 
disregard the truth in practice. 

To pass to a more important point It is no doubt true 
that the attainment of satisfaction for our intellectual need V^' 
for a coherent way of thinking about existence is only one 
of a number of human interests. And thus we may readily 
grant that morality, religion, and art have a right to existence 
no less than Logic. Further, the question whether any one 
of the four has a better right to existence than the others 
seems to be really unmeaning. There seems to be no sense ^ 
in asking whether any typical and essential human aspiration 
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has a superior claim to recognition and fulfilment rather than 
another. But it does not seem to follow thsit/or all purposes 
our divergent interests and attitudes are of equal value, 
and that therefore they may not legitimately be used as 
bases for mutual criticism. In particular, it does not seem to 
follow that because Logic and morality, say, have an equal 
right to exist, there must be an equal amount of truth in the j 
principles of Logic and the postulates of Ethics. Truth, after | 
all, is perhaps not the ^' one thing needful " for human life, ' 
and it is not self-evident even that truth is the supreme 
interest of morality and religion. 

On the face of things, indeed, it seems not to be so. 
Prim& facie^ it looks as if the logician's ideal of truth and 
the moralist's ideal of goodness were, in part at any rate, 
divergent. For it is by no means clear that the widest poss- 
ible diffusion of true thinking and the general attainment of 
the highest standard of moral goodness must necessarily . 
go together. It may even be conducive to the moral good-r' 
ness of a community that many members of it should not = 
think on certain topics at all, or even should think!;, 
erroneously about them.^ And the ideals of goodness and 
beauty, we may remind ourselves, seem to be similarly 
divergent. It is by no means self-evident, and might even 
be said to be, so far as history enables us to judge, probably 
untrue, that the society in which the appreciation of beauty ' 
is most highly developed is also the society with the highest 
standard of goodness. 

Now, if truth and goodness are not simply identical, we 
cannot conclude that the ultimate truth of a belief is pro- 
portionate to its moral usefulness in promoting practical 
goodness. And therefore the metaphysician, who takes 
ultimate truth as his standard of worth, would appear to , 
be quite within his right in refusing to admit moral useful-X 
ness as sufficient justification for a belief, just as the moralist, 
from the point of view of his special standard of worth, may 
rightly decline to take the aesthetic harmoniousness of a life 



^ To take a couple of concrete illustrations. It may be — I do not ny it is — 
conducive to moral goodness that there should be a general conviction that in 
the long run our individual happiness is strictly proportionate to our degree of 
virtue. But there is no means whatever of showing that this belief is tnie, 
and, as Mr. Bradley once pertinently argued against Professor Sidgwick, no 
philosopher is entitled to assert its truth on moral grounds unless he is prepared 
to maintain that he could produce more goodness and less badness by sach an 
exact proportioning of happiness to merit them vdthoat it Af;ain, most of as 
would probably admit that ordinary moral rules, such as that against wilfttl lyingt 
have exceptions. But we are not bound to hold it conducive to moral goodness 
that every one should be aware of this. 
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as sufficient evidence of its moral excellence. Until you 
have shown, what the view I am here opposing appears 
tacitly to assume, that truth, moral goodness, and beauty 
are one thing, you cannot rationally refuse the meta- 
physician's claim to criticise, and if necessary to condemn 
as not finally true, the "postulates" of which Ethics is 
entitled to assent, not that they are "true," but that they 
are practically useful. 

And, of course, the same liberty must be granted to * 

Ethics itself. The moralist, I would not only admit but l/^ 
insist, has a perfect right to criticise, from his special^r 
standpoint, the doctrines of the metaphysician. It may 
perfectly well be that certain "truths" are better not 
generally known, in the interests of practical goodness, and 
the moralist is fully justified in dwelling upon Sie fact But 
when the metaphysician asserts the truth of a proposition 
solely on the strength of its value for the promotion of 
morality, he is deserting the criterion of value which he is 
bound in his capacity of metaphysician to respect It is 
quite true that logic is not the only game at which it 
interests mankind to play, and that no one need play this 
special game unless he prefers it ; but when you liave once 
sat down to the game you must play it according to its 
own rules, and not those of some other. If you n^lect 
this caution, you will most likely produce something which 
is neither good Metaphysics nor sound Ethics. There is 
every reason for Metaphysics to beware of a " will to believe * 
which in practice must mean that licence to indulge in 
uncriticised assertion which Socrates in the Pkado calls by 
the appropriate name of " misol(^y," and identifies as thej 
psychological source of the worst forms of practical ^ 
illusionment with life."* 

It follows, if these reflections are sound, that we must 
not, as metaphysicians, allow ourselves to assume tibe truth 
of any and every conviction about the nature of the world ( S^ 
which we find personally inspiring and attractive, or events ^ 
which we believe to have an invigorating eflfect upon the 
moral practice of mankind in general. We cannot, on a 

' I have not taken into account the ammient from origin^ became it does not 
api>ear relevant That our intellectuaT interest in ^'tram" is hiitoricaUy a 
derivative from' an interest in the "useftd," "science'' an oAhoot of the arta, 
is, as we have seen for ourselves, true enough bat it does not feOow that die 
truth which is the ideal of the developed intellect is the same th^ as die 
" useful " from which it has arisen. We rejected the claims of Ibe "'•^■**«*|fBl I 
postulate to be final truth, not becanse of their oripn in the needs of indastiial I 
science, but because, as tested by the standard of final sdf^coasis tc nqr, they wen " 
unsatisfiictory to the intellect 

as 
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priori grounds, dismiss the suggestion that it may make for 
practical goodness that all of us to some extent, and many 
of us to a very great extent, should be dwellers in the 
imperfectly illuminated regions on the " mid way boundary 
of light and dark." ^ On the other hand, it would manifestly / 
be incompatible with the presence of any rational unity of 1 
structure in the experience-world that there should be a [ 
final and absolute lack of harmony between that world, as \ 
it must be conceived by true thinking, and as it must be if | 
our ethical aspirations are to be satisfied. Somehow and 
somewhere, if the world is a teleological unity at all, these 
aspirations must be provided for and made good by its real 
structure, though possibly not in the form in which, with our 
present limited insight, we desire that they should be met, 
and though, again, we may be unable ever to say precisely 
in w/iat form they are met. What is simply inconceivable 
in a rational world is that our abiding aspirations should 
meet with blank defeat. 

§ 3. What, then, appears to be the " indispensable mini- 
mum " of accord between known truth and our " ethical 
postulates," without which the moral life itself would become 
irrational ? On the whole, I think we may say that morality 
cannot maintain itself except upon twQ,suppositions — (i) that 
in the main and on the whole the world is so ordered that \ 
our moral struggle for fuller and stronger individuality oP' 
life is successful ; that by living the moral life our individual 
character does become richer in coherent interest and more 
completely unified ; and (2) that the gain thus won by our 
private struggles does not perish with our disappearance 
from this mortal scene, but is handed on to the successors*-* 
who replace us in the life of the social order to which we 
belong. Speaking roughly, this means that unless morality. 
is a delusion, the moral life is, on the whole, the happy life, 
and that there is such a thing as social progress. Now, both 
these conditions, I would contend, are shown by the actual 
experience of mankind to be met by the constitution of the 
real world. It was by the analysis of actual social life, and 
not by an appeal to postulates of a transcendental kind, that 
Plato and Aristotle showed that the good man is, in the 
main, even in the present state of society, the "happy" 
man. And it is by a similar analysis that the modem 
thinker must convince himself, if he convinces himself at 
all, that human societies are progressive. 

So far, then, no question of ultimate metaphysical issues 

' i¥ ficraixM-itfi <r/c6rov, lo use the poefa phrase. 
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seems to be involved in the practica l demand of the moral 
life. The case would, of course, bendifferent if we were with 
Kant to regard it as a necessary demand of Ethics that the 
world shall be so constituted that, in the end, and for every 
individual agent, happiness shall be exactly proportioned 
to virtue. Still more so if we went on to assert that 
morality is a delusion unless every individual is predestined, 
by the nature of things, to the ultimate attainment of 
complete virtue and complete happiness. Views of this 
kind would manifestly have to be defended by an appeal 
to metaphysical principles which do not find their complete 
justification in the empirically known structure of human 
society. So too the demand that human society itself shall 
be progressive beyond all limits, cannot be shown to be 
justified by what is empirically known of the structure and 
the non-human environment of our society. And if Ethics ■ . j * 
\ really does postulate either the complete coincidence of "• "^ 
virtue with happiness for the individual, or thg infinite ' j ^ 
progress of society, it is clearly committed to the postulation ■ - . '^ ' 
of very far-reaching metaphysical doctrines. 

Further, it must be frankly owned that these postulates,! 
as they stand, are inconsistent with the scheme of meta-/ 
physical doctrine expounded and defended in the presentf 
work. For both moral goodness and moral progress ace 
bound up wit& finite individuality and its charactedstic 
form of existence, the time-process. Of "progress" this 
is manifest : all progress is advance in time, and is advance 
from a relatively worse to a relatively better. And with 
" virtue " it stands no otherwise. For to be virtuous is not 
simply to have an individuality which is at once harmonious 
and rich in contents, but to make such an individuality for 
ourselves out of the raw material of disposition and environ- 
ment Only in the progress towards fuller individuality 
are we moral agents, and, just because we are finite, the 
complete attainment of an absolutely harmonious in* 
dividuality is for ever beyond us. Hence absolutely perfect 
virtue — and consequently absolutely perfect happiness — are 
incompatible with our nature as genuine but finite indi- 
viduals. In all finite individuality there is inevitably some 
aspect of imperfection and consequently of sadness, though 
sin and sadness ought to fill, and can be empirically seen 
to fill, an increasingly subordinate place in proportion to 
the degree of individuality attained. The same reasoning 
is equally applicable to tlie case of any finite society. 

Nor does this seem any ground for regactding the con- 
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stitution of the universe as ethically unsatisfactory. To 
repeat the previously quoted remark of Mr. Bradley, no one 
has a right to call the universe morally unsatisfactory on the 
ground that it does not precisely apportion happiness to 
virtue, unless he is prepared to show that more goodness 
would be produced by making the correspondence exact, 
and to show this is impossible. Still more absurd would - 
it be to censure the universe because neither perfect virtue / 
nor perfect happiness is attainable. For morality itself hasi 
no existence except as the creation of finite individuals^ 
and hence we cannot without absurdity censure the universe/ 
on moral grounds for containing finite individuals, and sd 
providing for the existence of morality. 

§ 4. Would the case be altered if we had, or thought we 
had, grounds for holding that the progress of human society 
has fixed and knowable bounds set to it by the nature of 
things? If we could know, for instance, that the physical 
environment of humanity is so constituted that human life 
must ultimately disappear from the earth? I cannot see 
that it would. No doubt the widespread acceptance of a 
belief that the end of things was at hand within a calculable 
period, might tend to lessen our moral earnestness, and if 
the period were taken to be sufficiently short, might lead 
to downright licence and wickedness. But so does a belief *. 
in the approaching dissolution of any historic and wide- ' 
reaching social order ; and yet the fact that societies sufTer 
dissolution is not commonly regarded as reasonable ground 
for an indictment against the universe. Nor is there any 
logical connection between such beliefs and their con- 
sequences. We cannot say that because human society is 
perishable, if it is perishable, its achievements must have 
been wasted and therefore its progress useless. The result 
of our achievements might, in some way unknown to us, 
survive our extinction as a race, even as we fan jpartly^scc- 
that the results of the individual life are preservea afler our ■ 
death. 

And, in any case, it is beyond the power of Metaphysics 
to set any fixed limits to the existence and progress of ^ 
human society. As we have seen. Metaphysics gives us no 
reason to deny, though it does not enable us to aflfirm, that 
the social life begun under present conditions may be con- 
tinued under unknown conditions beyond the grave. And\ 
even the disappearance of physical human life within a \ 
calculable period cannot be shown to follow from any i 
principle of Metaphysics. At most we can say that if 
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certain assumed physical laws, especially that of the dissipa- 
tion of energy, are valid for all physical processes, and if, 
again, the psychical factor in living organisms is incapable 
of reversing the " down-grade " tendency of energy to pass 
into forms unavailable for work, then the human society 
we know must come to an end within a calculable time. 
But whether the assumptions upon which this conclusion 
is based are or are not true. Metaphysics by itself cannot 
determine. 

We are thus left in the following position. That 9n the 
whole the virtuous life is also the happy life, and that there 
is genuine social progress,^ seem to be empirically known 
certainties. " Absolute perfection " of the finite as finite, and ^^ • 
"infinite progress" seem alike excluded as metaphysical 
impossibilities. But no definite limits can be set by Meta- 
physics to the possibilities of individual and social advance 
towards greater virtue and greater happiness. As for the 
theories in Physics which appear to threaten humanity with 
extinction within a measurable time, their truth is, to say 
the least of it, not assured, and we have, in our metaphysical 
conception of Reality as an individual whole, the certainty 
that, whatever becomes of the human species, nothing of 
all our aspirations and achievements can be finally lost to 
the universe, though we may be quite unable to imagine 
the manner of their preservation. And for the purposes 
of the moral struggle from a worse to a better, this seems 
to be quite as much conformity to our aspirations as we 
need ask of the world. For the suggestion that our ideals 
are not worth living for unless we enjoy the fruit of our J 
labours in the form we in particular should like, seems ?^ 
nothing better than an appeal to the baser Egoism. 

§ 5. When we consider the specially religious attitude 
of mind, we shall find that its demands upon the world go^- ^■ 
further than those of mere Ethics, and are, in part, of a rather y** ^ 
different character. It would be impossible in a work like 
this to discuss at length the nature of the religious attitude, 
but this much at least would probably be admitted as beyond 
doubt. The religious attitude towards the world of experience 

* Not, of course, ^urT^ptSgnSL ft 'does not req[uire profound insight to dis- 
cover that moral progress, like everything else, has its price, and that all ''pro- 
gressive evolution" implies "degeneration" as one of its aspects. But the 
moral progress of society will be genuine if, on the whole, our gain is — from the 
moralist's special standpoint — more than our loss. We have ik> reason to despair 
of our kind if the impartial historian, comparing the &cts — not the self-complacent 
fictions of popular optimism — about our current social life with the &ct8 — not the 
fancies of Apologetics — about social life, say, in the first century of the Roman 
Empire, can pronounce that there has been advance on the whole. 
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is distinguished from all others partly by the specific character 
of the emotions in which it finds its expression, partly by the 
intellectual beliefs to which those emotions give rise. Speci- 
fically religious emotion, as we can detect it both in our own 
experience, if we happen to possess the religious " tempera- 
ment,^ and in the devotional literature of the world, appears 
to be essentially a mingled condition of exaltation and 
humility arising from an immediate sense of communion and 
co-operation with a power greater and better than ourselves, 
in which our ideals of good find completer realisation than 
they ever obtain in the empirically known time-order. In 
the various religious creeds of the world we have a number of 
attempts to express the nature of such a power and of our 
relation to it in more or less logically satisfactory conceptual 
terms. But it is important to remember that, though a 
theological belief when sincerely held may react powerfully 
upon religious feeling, the beliefs are in the last resort based^ 
jjf t"*-upon immediate feeling, and not immediate feeling upon 
beliefs. In this sense, at any rate, it is true that all genuine 
religious life implies the practical influencing of feeling 
and action by conyi^lions... which go beyond p.royed^,and 
known truth, and may therefore be sauT to be matters of 
faith. 

What the convictions to which we thus surrender the 
practical guidance of life are, in any individual case, seems 
to be largely a question of individual constitution and social- 
tradition. Not only are the convictions as to the nature of 
the higher power represented by the great typical historical 
religions very various, but what we may call the individual ; 
religion of different persons exhibits even greater variety. 
There is hardly any important object of human interest which * 
may not acquire for some man the significance which belongs 
to the completed realisation of his highest ideals. It is no 
more than the truth to say that a mother, a mistress, a country, 

' The * ' religious " tcmp>erament is apparently shown bv experience to be, in its 
intenser manifestations, quite as much an idiosyncrasy 01 congenital endowment 
as the ** aesthetic.*' There arc persons, not otherwise mentally defective, who 
seem to be almost devoid of it, just as there are others who have little or no sense 
of humour or feeling for beauty. As many of these persons are ethically excellent, 
some of them exceptionally so, and as again the religious temperament is oheeT^ 
found strongly develojxid in persons of quite inferior ethical development, there 
seems to be no ^/r^r/ connection between religious sensibiliw and moral excellence, 
though, of course, religious feeling is the most powerful of moral influences when 
it is conjoined in the snine person with ethical fervour. For a masterly descrip- 
tion of some typical forms of religious feeling and belief the reader should consult 
Professor James's Varieties of Ktli^iaus Experience, He will find my own viewsl 
as to the philosophical interpretation of religion, if he cares to know them, in tlicJ 
final chapter of my Problem of Conduct, ' 
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or a movement, social or political, may be, as we often phrase 
it, a man's " religion." 

Amid all this variety two general principles may be de- 
tected which are of primary importance to the metaphysical 
critic of religious experience. ( i ) It is essential to the religious 
experience that its object should be accepted as the really 
existing embodiment of an ideal. This is the point in which 
the religious attitude of mind differs most strikingly from 
that of mere morality. In the ethical experience the jdeal is \ ' [ ^ 
apprehended as something which does not yet exist, but '• * ' 
has to be brought into existence by human exertion. Hence 
for the purely ethical attitude of mind the world has to be 
thought of as essentially imperfect, essentially out of accord 
with what it ought to be in order to correspond to our 
demands on it. Thus there is not for morality, as we shall 
directly see there must be for religion, such a thing as the 
" Problem of Evil." That the world, as it comes to us in the j 
temporal order, contains imperfection and evil which mustf 
be done away with, is a practical presupposition without which i 
morality itself would have no raisan ditre. 

But in religion the case is otherwise. It is only in so far 
as the object of our adoration, whatever it may be, is taken 
to be the really existing embodiment of our highest ideals, 
that it can produce, in our spiritual communion with it, that 
combined emotion of exaltation and abasement, that feeling 
of being at once ourselves already perfect so far as our will is 
one in its contact with our ideal, and absolutely condemned 
and " subject to wrath " so far as it is not, which disting^uishes 
the religious from all other states of mind. But all real 
existence, as we saw in our Second Book, is essentially indi- 
vidual. Hence it is of the essence of religion that it looks 
upon the ideal as already existing in individual form. This ) 
is why devotion to an abstract principle, such as nationality, 
socialism, democracy, humanity, proves so much inferior as a 
permanent expression of religious life, to devotion to a person, » 
however imperfect.* 

(2) It f ollow s that niere appearance in the time-order 
cannot be the ultimate object of religious devotion. For the 
time-order itself, as we have seen, is essentially unfinished 

* So He|[el insisted that the fundamental significance of the Christian religion 
lies neither m the historical career nor in the moral teaching of Jesus (which in- 
deed contained little that had not already been uttered in the form of precept or 
principle), but in the recognition by the Christian community of the union ofGod 'j\ V^ 
and Man as a fact already realised in individual form in the person of Christ See 
Dr. McTaggart's essay on " Hegelianism and Christianity " m Studies in Htgelian 
Cosmology, 
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and incomplete, and no part of it, therefore, can be perfectly 
individual. The completely individual^ if it exists at aU^^ 
must have an existence which is not temporal. Hence no 
part of the temporal order of events, as such, can be finally 
satisfactory as an object of religious adoration. So far as it 
is possible to succeed in worshipping anything wliichi forms 
part of that order, such as a man or a cause, this can only be 
done by regarding the temporal facts as an imperfect appear- 
ance of a reality which, because completely and perfectly 
individual, is in its true nature timeless. And it further 
follows that, since all finite individuality is, as we have already , 
seen, only imperfectly individual, and because imperfect is 
temporal, the only finally adequate object of religious 
devotion must be the infinite individual or timeless Absolute 
itself. ^ 

That the great philosophical religions of the world have 
felt the force of this, is shown in history by the way in which 
they have inevitably tended to credit their various " gods " 
with omnipotence. Thus the god of the Hebrew religion, as 
at' first presented to us in its earlier records, is represented as 
limited in power by the existence of other divine beings, and 
temporally changeable and mutable. But in the later Old 
Testament writings, the New Testament, and the subsequent 
constructions of ecclesiastical theology, we see the gradual 
development from these Hebrew beginnings of an idea of a 
God who is " all in all," and limited neither by the existence 
of other divine beings with opposing aims and interests, nor 
by the inherent resistance of " matter," to His purposes. So 
the Zoroastrian religion, in which the limitation of the power 
of the good being Ahura Mazda by the existence of a co- 
ordinate bad being, Angro Mainyus, was originally a funda- 
mental tenet, is said to have become among the modem 
Parsis a pure monotheism. 

§ 6. Now, it should be noted that this inevitable tendency 
of Religion itself to identify its object with ultimate Reality, 
conceived in its timeless perfection as a complete and infinite 
individual whole, leads to the difficult metaphysical " p roblem ■. 
of evil." For if God is the same thing as the A&olufe^lft 
would appear that evil itself must be, like everything else, a 
manifestation of His nature. And if so, can we say that God 
is strictly speaking " good," or is the complete realisation ol 
our ideals ? It is this difficulty about evil, more than anyA 
thing else, which has led many philosophers in both ancient 
and modern times to distinguish between the Absolute and 
God, and to regard God as simply one, though the highest I 
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and most perfect, among the finite individuals contained in 
the Absolute.^ In the following paragraphs I propose not so 
much to offer a solution of this time-honoured puzzle, as to 
make some suggestions which may help to put the issue at 
stake clearly before the reader's mind. 

The doctrine of the finitude of God does not appear in 
any way to remove the difficulty about evil ; in fact, it renders : . , 
it, if anything, more acute. For evil must now appear in the I ' 
I universe in a double form. On the one hand, it admittedly 
is taken to exist outside God, as a hostile factor limiting His 
power of shaping the world to His purpose. But again, as 
we have seen, every finite individual, because finite, falls short 
of complete internal harmony of structure, and thus contains 
an element of defect and evil within itself. Thus evil will be 
inherent in the nature of a finite God, as well as in that of 
the existence supposed to be outside Him. We have, in fact, 
one more illustration of the principle tfiat all limtitation" * 
involves self-limitation from within. It is^only'By forgetting 
this fundamental truth that we can conceive the possibility 
of a being who is " perfectly good " and yet is less than the 
Absolute. 

And even when we overlook this, our difficulties are not 
removed. For a " finite " God with a further reality outside 
and in some way opposed to His own nature, even when 
illogically thought of as perfectly good, must be at best only 
such another being as ourselves, though on a larger scale. 
He, like us, must be simply a partly successful, partly un- 
successful, actor in a universe of which the constitution and ^ 
ultimate upshot are either unknown or known not to satisfynT 
our religious demand for the complete individual reality of 
our ideal.* This is the view which has in history been 

* So Plato suggested in the second book of the Republic^ that God is not the 
cause of all that happens to us, but only of the good things that be&ll us. Perhaps, 
however, Plato is here consciously adapting his expression to current theological 
doctrine of which he did not fully approve. For a modem defence of the same 
-conception of a finite God, see Dr. Kashdall's essay in Personal Idealism, Other 
reasons which have often led to the same view, such as the desire to think of God 
as a mutable being like ourselves, capable of being influenced in His attitude 
toward us by our attitude towards Him, seem to rest too much upon idiotnnicrasies 
of private feeling to be of serious philosophical weight. If private feeling is to 
count at all, one does not see why that of those who would feel outraged by such 
a conception of a finite changeable God should not be allowed an equal significance 
with that of their opponents. It is a palpable mistake to treat private feeling, 
whatever its worth may be, as all on one side in this matter. 

• For if we once suppose that we know the universe, in which " God " is only 
one finite being among others, to be so constituted as to correspond to this demand, 
it will be the whole of which ''God "is one factor, and not "God" by Himself^ 
which will become the supreme object of religious emotion. Thus we may say, 
until God is thought of as the individual whole, He is not fully God. 
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; actually adopted by religions like those of the Hellenes and 
: the Noraemen, in which the gods are regarded a s ultim a tely 
subject to an inscrutable and unethical Fate. But a Bnite 
being struggling, however successfully, against such an alien 
Fate is, after all, a fit object only for moral respect and 
sympathy, not for religious adoration. Such a being, however 
exalted, is still not that complete and harmonious individual 
realisation of all human aspiration for which Religion yearns, 
and is therefore not, in the full and true sense, God. 

If, then, a finite ethical individual, however exalted, cannot 
be an adequate object of religious devotion, how does the 
case stand with the infinite individual whole of Reality ? Can 
we worship the Absolute ? ^ This is a question which needs 
some careful examination before we can venture on a positive 
answer. 

§ 7. The problem, let it be observed, is not strictly psycho- 
logical. Experience shows that individual men can derive 
t religious support from belief in the most varied and most 
\defective conceptions of the nature of the Deity. Beliefs 
which bring one man " peace in believing " might, if seriously 
entertained, blight another man's life ; one man's God may 
be another's devil. This is, however, not the point The_ 
real question is, whether the Absolute can be made into*ah 
object of religious worship, as we have seen that finite in- 
dividuals cannot, without a breach of logic. Has it the 
character which, as we have seen, anything which is to 
correspond to our ideal of " God " must logically possess ? 

At first sight it certainly would seem that it has. For, 
as we have seen, the Absolute contains all finite existence, 
and contains it as a perfectly harmonious system. And 
therefore all finite aspiration must somehow be realised in 
the structure of the Absolute whole, though not necessarily 
in the way in which we, as beings of limited knowledge 
and goodness, actually wish it to be realised. The Absolute 
whole is thus, as nothing else can be, the concrete individual 
reality in which our ideals have actual existence. As all our 
ideals themselves are but so many expressions of our place 
in the system and our relation to the rest of it, so the system 
itself is their concrete harmonious embodiment 

^ It should be scarcely necessary to point out that the Absolute, if it can bej 
worshipped at all, can be worshipped only as conceived as fully individualT*^ 
When It is falsely thought of as a ** collection " or '* aggregate " or " totality ** of 
independent things, it is no more divine than any other collection. This is the 
fatal objection to vulgar ** Pantheism." How far any of the serious thinkers who 
are popularly charged with ** Pantheism" have countenanced this view of the 
Absolute as a mere collection, is another matter. 
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It is true, as we have already seen, that. our ideals may 
not be realised in the whole just in the form in which we 
conceive them, but it must be remembered that in so far aB . 
we set up our private judgment and wishes as standards y ( 



{ to which the whole is bound to conform on pain of condemna- 
; tion, we are adopting an attitude which is at once illogical 
and irreligious. It is iHogical, because it implies the assump- 
tion that with fuller knowledge of the system of Reality as a n 
1 whole we should still desire the fulfilment of our aspirations ^ 
I in the special way which at present recommends itself to our 
imperfect insight. It is irri^igiQUs, because the demand that ' '' • 
human desires shall be fulfilled in our way and not in " God's \^ 
way " involves the setting up of human wisdom against God's, ; 
and is thus irreconcilable with genuine union of heart and|| 
will with the divine order.^ 

What then becomes, from this point of view, of the 
problem of evil ? How can the presence of moral evil in the 
temporal order he reconciled with the thought of the Absolute 
whole as the complete and harmonious realisation of human 
ideals? I need not say that the detailed solution of the 
' problem is out of the question. As beings whose insight is 
necessarily limited by our own finitude, we cannot hope to 
see how in detail everything that appears to us as evil might; ; 
with larger knowledge, be known as an integral constituent 
of a whole which, as a whole, is the realisation of human 
aspiration, and therefore free from evil. But it is at least 
possible to make suggestions which may show that the 
problem is a mere consequence of the inevitable defects of 
our insight, and that it would disappear with fuller know- 
ledge. It is not hard to see that there are two main reasons 
why the structure of the universe seems to finite insight 
partly evil. Our insight into the nature and connection of « 
our purposes themselves is never complete ; we are all, in 
part, ignorant of exactly what it is to which we aspire. 
Hence our purposes in part appear to be met by existence 
with a negative just because we are only imperfectly aware 
of what they mean and whither they tend. There is no 
more familiar fact than this, that even within the limits of our 

^ I am afraid that this essentially irreligious feeling has a great deal to do with I 
the complaints sometimes urged against the Absolute as a poor substitute for - — ^ 
a 'Miving God." Partly these complaints spring, no doubt, from the mistaken .' 
notion that the Absolute is not a concrete inaividual but a mere '* collective con- ! 
cept.'' But they seem also to be motived by a suspicion that a finite Deity might 
be more amenable than the Absolute to our wish to have our ideals gratified in 
our own fashion. And so /ar as this is the motive of them, such complaints are 
essentially impious. 
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human life growing experience is constantly teaching us how 
confused and defective our judgment at any moment as to 
what we really want, can be. Largely, then, our ideals seemii 
to be at variance with actual existence, because we never fulljft 
know what they are. 

Again, our knowledge of the effects of our acts is always 
imperfect in the extreme. We seem to fail because we can- 
not see far enough to understand fully what it is we have 
effected. And both these causes of the apparent discrepancy^ 
between the real and the ideal may be traced to a single 
root. Existence appears to be in part evil, because we 
cannot take it in at once and as a whole in its individual 
structure. We have to make acquaintance with it by piece- 
meal, and as a succession of fragmentary events in the time- 
series. And imperfection, we have seen, belongs to the*^ 
time-series. Hence we can see that evil is at once a mere 
appearance, and an appearance which is inevitable to the 
finite experience conditioned by the temporal form. The 
*. so-called " problem " is thus in principle insoluble only 
so long as we falsely think of the time -order itself ] 
as a characteristic of the Absolute whole in its real \ 
individuality.^ 

May we say, then, that the Absolute or whole is known in 
Metaphysics to be " good " ? The answer depends upon the 
precise meaning we attach to the statement In the sense' 
that it is the really existing embodiment of the ideals we are i 
trying amid our ignorance and confusion to realise, we 
clearly must say "yes." But if we use the word "good" in 
a narrower sense, to mean " ethically good," we can hardly 
say without qualification that the whole is good. For " ethical 
goodness " belongs essentially to the time-order, and means 
the process of the gradual assertion of the ideal against 
apparent evil. To be morally good is to have an ideal that 
is not realised in the events of the time-order as they come 
to us in our finite experience, and to mould those events into 
conformity with the ideal. The moral life is from first to 
last a struggle, and where the struggle is absent it is mis- 
leading to speak of morality. Hence it is better not to call 
the Absolute " moral." 

But we must remember that the Absolute is only not 
moral, because it is something very much more than moral, 

^ The reader will naturally think of the famous Socratic paradox, that ** wrong- 
doing is error," **vice is ignorance." If we interpret this to mean that the 
fundamental advantage of the good man over the bad lies in his truer insight into 
what he seriously wants, it seems to be true. 
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only not ethical because there is in it no divorce of ideal 
from actuality, as there is in the imperfect experience of its 
finite members. Or, as we might say, it is something more 
than "good" precisely ^because it is already good. In 
morality, let it be remembered, we have, as in all the experi- 
ence of finite beings, a process which is throughout directed 
upon a result that, once attained, would transcend the process 
itself. Morality would not be content with anything less 
than the total abolition of the evil in the world ; and with the 
disappearance of evil, the struggle against it would itself 
xlisappear in some higher form of experience. Similarly, 
knowledge is constantly striving to exhaust the object of 
knowledge. So long as the object is in any respect unknown, 
the task of knowing is incomplete ; yet if once we could so 
know any object that nothing further remained to be known 
about it, there would be no aspect of not-self in the object 
which could distinguish it from the subject by which it is • 
known, and knowledge itself would thus be done away. Thus - 
we may see from the side alike of cognition and of will how 
the whole life of the finite being forms a constant endeavour 
to widen experience into the complete apprehension of a 
content which, because infinite, could not be apprehended 
without the disappearance of finitude itself. Thus does \ 
experience witness to the truth of our fundamental doctrine, :l 
that the finite individual repeats in itself, in an imperfect and 
inadequate form, the structure of the infinite individual of 
which it is an appearance. 

I do not know whether it is necessary to say more than a 
word with reference to the thoughtless objection so often 
urged against all philosophical and religious doctrines which 
eny the ultimate reality of evil, or, what is the same thing, 
the existence of an independent devil. If existence is already 
perfect, it is said, why should we seek to make it better at 
great trouble and inconvenience to ourselves by moral and 
political endeavour? Ought we not rather to sit with folded 
hands acquiescing lazily in "things as they are"? The 
doubt might even be carried further than this. For to " take 
things as they are " is just as much a course of self-chosen 
action as any other line of conduct, and it might hence be 
argued that abstention and moral effort are alike out of 
place and absurd in a world where everything is " perfect" 

The objection, of course, turns upon a mere confusion of 

existence as it is in its individual reality, and existence as it 

\ appears to us in the time-series. The argument for Quietism 

is based purely upon attributing to the essentially imperfect 
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and incomplete series of temporal events the perfection which 
only belongs to the timeless whole. In that perfect whole 
our moral ideals and moral effort, as finite beings belonging 
to the temporal order, are of course included along with every- 
thing else, and its perfection is therefore no ground for treating 
'. them as nugatory. Our own moral struggle with the ap- 
\ parent evil of the time-series is itself an integral part of the 
! Reality which, in its complete individual character, is already 
\ perfect, if we could but win to a point of view from which to 
^behold it as it is. As Plotinus expresses it, "our striving 
is after good and our turning away is from evil, and 
thought with a purpose is of good and evil, and this is a 
good." 1 

If we may not say without qualification that the Absolute 
is good, and certainly must not say that it is in the proper 
sense " ethical," still less may we say that the Absolute is 
" morally indifferent." For the Absolute is only not ethical 
because it is already all that ethical life consists in striving to 
become. Hence the higher a finite being stands in the 
ethical scale, as judged hy the double criterion of the wealth 
of its interests in the world and the degree of harmony be^ 
tween them, the more adequately does its structure repeat 
that of the whole, and the higher is its degree of reality. And 
this means that the good man's ideals are realised in the 
world-order with less of modification and reconstruction than 
the bad man's. In a sense, as Professor Royce maintains, 
even the bad man's confused and warring ideals get their 
fulfilment, since he too is aiming, however blindly, at a 
complete individuality as the goal of all his striving. But he 
is seeking it where it is not to be found, in the gratification 
of desires which cannot be allowed the supreme place in the 
direction of life without leading to the distraction and mutila- 
tion of the self. As Plato puts it, the bad man " does as he 
pleases," and for that very reason never " does what he wills." 
Hence the place of the good man in the economy of the 
universe is very different from that of the bad, and the 

^ EnneadSf I. 8, 15 (quoted and translated in Whittaker, iht Neoplatonists^ p. 
83). Plotinus had just previously made the correct observation that to deny the 
existence of evil in any and every sense means to deny the existence of good. 
{KOKhp ye etris X^oc rb xapdxav ip toU o^l fiij ehcu, dpdyKtf airip xal t6 dya0itf 
dpaipctp Kal firfd^ dpeicrbv firj^^p cTpol,) We might thus say, if good is to be at 
all, evil must have some kind of relative or phenomenal existence as its ante- 
cedent condition. But, as thus serving as a condition for the realisation of good, 
evil is itself, from a more universal point of view, good, and therefore its existence 
as evil only apparent. On the whole question of the position of evilin the I 
world-order, see the admirable essay on ** Sin'' in Dr. McTaggart's S/ttdles inj 
Hegelian Cosmology, ' 
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world-order itself is the very reverse of " indifferent " to the 
distinction between them,^ 

My own conclusion, then, which I offer to the reader 
simply as my own, is that anything less than the Absolute 
is an inadequate object of religious devotion, and that the 
Absolute itself has the structure which such an object 
requires. If it should be further suggested that at any rate, 
when we come to actual experience, we find that we cannot 
represent the object of our worship to ourselves in an indi- 
vidual form of sufficient concreteness to stir effectual emotion 
and prompt to genuine action without clothing it in imagi- 
nation with anthropomorphic qualities which metaphysical 
criticism proves inapplicable to the infinite individual, I 
should be inclined to reply that I admiftHe fact. And I do 
not think we need shrink from the conclusion that practical 
religion involves a certain element of intellectual contradic- 
tion. Thus, though God is not truly God until we deny the 
existence of any independent " evil " by which His nature is 
limited, it seems probable that the thought of ourselves as 
"fellow-workers with God" would hardly lead to practical 
good works unless we also inconsistently allowed ourselves 
to imagine God as struggling against a hostile power and 
standing in need of our assistance. But this only shows that ] 
the practical value of religion in guiding action is not ■ 
necessarily dependent upon its scientific truth. 

§ 8. Of course, it would be quite open to us to hold that 

1 there may be, within the 'Absolute, finite beings of super- 

\ human power and goodness with whom humanity is capable 

* of co-operating for ethical ends. Only such beings, if they 

'exist, would not be God in the same sense in which the 

Absolute may be called Grod. They might deserve and win 

our reverence and our co-operation, but because themselves 

finite and therefore only imperfectly real and individual, they 

could not logically take the place which belongs only to the 

completely and perfectly individual realisation of the ideal 

That would still fall partly outside them in the nature, as 

a whole, of the system which harmoniously includes both 

^ When it is said that the Absolute, if it exists, must be morally indifferent, 
there is often a conscious or unconscious confusion of thought The Absolute 
must certainly be " indifferent " in the sense that it does not feel the internal 
discord of hatred and animosity against any of its constituents. Deus, as Spinoza *■ ^ 
sa>'s, neminem potest odio habere. For the Absolute is not one of the two com- 
batants ; it is at once both combatants and the field of combat. But to infer that 
the Absolute, because devoid of the feelings of hatred and private partisanship, 
' must be indifferent in the sense that our goodness and badness make no difference 
to our place in it, is a &llacy of equivocation for which unconsciousness and bona f- 
^dcs are scarcely sufficient excuse. 
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ourselves and them. Thus such beings would be " gods " in 
the sense of polytheism rather than God in that of monotheism. . 

Further, I can see no means of deciding a priori that 
there could be only one such being in the universe. Even 
supposing the series of finite beings to be itself finite, it is 
not evident that it could contain only one " best " member. 
And supposing it infinite, could there be a " best " member 
at all ? ^ Also it appears quite beyond the power of Meta- \ 
physics to find either proof or disproof of the existence and^ 
I agency of such finite but exalted beings. We cannot say that 
our general conception of Reality is such as to negative the 
suggestion, and yet again that general conception gives us 
no positive evidence in favour of taking it as true. It would 
certainly be the grossest presumption to maintain that the 
Absolute can contain no higher types of finite individuality*^' 
than those presented by human society ; on the other hand, 
it would be equally presumptuous to assert that we have 
reasoned knowledge of their existence and their direct social 
relation with ourselves. Hence we must, I think, be content 
to say that the hypothesis, so far as it seems to be suggested « 
to any one of us by the concrete facts of his own individual/ 
experience, is a matter for the legitimate exercise of Faith. I 

§ 9. These reflections may naturally lead to some remarks, 
which shall be made as brief as possible, about the so-called 
philosophical "arguments for the existence of God," which 
played a prominent part in Metaphysics before their dis- 
crediting at the hands of Kant and Hume.* Kant's great 
achievement lies in having demonstrated that the whole force 
of the " proofs " depends upon the famous ontological argu- 
ment, best known in modern Philosophy in the form adopted 
by Descartes in the fifth Meditation, Descartes there argues 
thus : — By " God " I mean a completely perfect being. Now, 
existence is a perfection, and non-existence an imperfection. 
Hence I cannot think of a non-existing perfect being with- 
out self-contradiction. Hence God, because by hypothesis 

^ Thus I do not understand why, apart from respect for the traditions of 
Chrislianily, Dr. Raslidall should hold that God, in his sense of the word, is 
one and not many. His arj;ument appears to me to identify God with the 
Ahsolute, where it is required to maintam Gtxi's unity, and to distinguish them 
as soon as it l>ecomes a (juestion of proving God's *' Tcrsonalily ** (see his essay in 
rcrsotial Idealism), IVofessor James apiK*ars more logical in his obvious rcadi- f 
ness to reckon with polytheism as a iK)Ssil)le consequence of bis denial of God's I 
infinity ( /'<7/7«7/Vx of Kelipous Kxpcrience^ p. 524 ff.). 

^ Kant's famous onslaught will be found in the Kritik der Reifun V^emunft^ 
Transcendental Dialectic, hk. ii. div. 3 ("The Ideal of Pure Reason"), §§ 3-7. 
Hume's criticisms are contained in his posthumous Dialogues conctming Naturtjd 
Kelij^ion, 
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perfect, must exist, and is the only being whose existence 
logically follows from its definition. 
\ Kant's even more famous criticism of this famous inference 
turns upon the principle which he had learned from his study 
pf Hume, that logi cal necessity is " subject ive." If I think 
of a logical subject^s deAned by certain properties, he argues 
in effect, I am necessitated to ascribe to it all the predicates 
implied in that definition. That is, I must affirm them or 
contradict myself. Hence, if "existence" is originally 
included among the perfections by which the subject 
"God" is defined, the proposition God exists is certainly 
necessary, but is also tautological, and amounts, in fact, to 
the mere assertion "that " an existing perfect being is an 
existing perfect being." But if the "existence" spoken of 
in the predicate is something not included in the definition 
of the subject, then you cannot infer it from that definition. 
Now "real existence" is not a predicate which can be 
included in the definition of a concept The predicates by 
which an imaginary hundred dollars are defined are the same 
as those of a real hundred dollars. It is not by the possession 
of a new predicate, but by being actually given in a concrete 
experience, that the real coins differ from the imaginary. 
Hence all propositions asserting real existence are synthetic^ 
{ix, assert of their subject something which is not contained 
in the concept of it), and the real existence of God or any 
other object can never be deduced from its definition.^ 

This Kantian criticism has itself been subjected to much 
criticism, principally at the hands of Hegel and those 
subsequent philosophers who have been specially affected 
by the Hegelian influence. What appears to be the 
general principle of the Hegelian criticism has been most 
clearly expressed in English philosophy by Mr.^ Bradley/ 
upon whose discussion the following remarks are chiefly 
founded. 

^ Kant's criticism had been in part anticipated in the first circulation of the -V* 
Meditations by both Mersenne and GassendL See particularly Gassendi's 
strictures on Descartes' confusion of exbtence with properties in the "Fifth 
Objections/' with Descartes' unsatisfiurtory reply. Leibnitz repeated the same 
objection, and proposed to amend the Cartesian proof by a formal demonstration 
that God's existence is possibU, ue, does not imply a formal contradiction. He 
then argues — If God's existence is possible, He exists (by the Cartesian proof). 
But God's existence is possible, therefore God exists. See, €,g,f Leibnitz, Works, 
ed. Erdmann, p. 177 ; and Latta, Monadohgy ofLeihniM^ p. 2J^ Hume's com- 
ments are even more akin to Kant's. '' Whatever we conod^u existent we can 
also conceive as non-existent There is no bein^;, therefore, whose non-existenoe 
implies a contradiction. Consequently there is no being whose existence is 
demonstrable." (Dialogues concerning Natural Religion^ part 9.) 

' Appearance and Reality^ ch ap. 24^ 

26 
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In estimating the worth of the ontological proof, we must 
distinguish between the general principle implied in it and 
the particular form in which it presents that principle. It is 
manifest that Kant is perfectly right when he contends that, 
taking existence to mean presence in the space and time- 
order, you cannot reason from my possession of any idea to 
the existence of a corresponding object You cannot say 
whatever I conceive must exist as I conceive it. But the 
principle of the ontological proof is perhaps not necessarily 
condemned by its failure to be thus universally applicable. 
The principle involved appears to be simply this. The idea 
and the reality outside its own existence as a fact in the time- 
order which it "means" or "stands for" are mutually com- 
plementary aspects of a whole Reality which include them 
both. For there is, on the one side, no " idea " so poor and 
untrue as not to have some meaning or objective reference 
beyond its own present existence.^ And, on the other, what 
has no significance for any subject of experience is nothing. 
Hence in its most general form the ontological argument is 
simply a stateq^ent JtKat reality . audljneaningllQr'la^ sii^t^ 
mutually iniply one another. But it does not follow that 
all thoughts are equally true and significant. In other words, 
though every thought means something beyond its own 
existence, different thoughts may represent the structure 
of that which they mean with very different grades of 
adequacy. That which my thought means may be far from 
being real in the form in which I think it 

Now, we may surely say that the more internally 
harmonious and systematic my thought is, the more 
adequately it represents the true nature of that which it 
means. If thoroughly systematic coherent thought may be 
mere misrepresentation, our whole criterion of scientific truth 
is worthless. How freely we use this ontological arg^ument in 
practice will be readily seen by considering the way in which, ^ 
^^., in the interpretation and reconstruction of historical facts, ' 
the internal coherency of a systematic and comprehensive 
interpretation is taken as itself the evidence of its truth.* 
Hence it may be argued that if there is a systematic way 

^ No thought can be merely and absolutely false, any more than any act can be 
merely and without qualification bad. Though words may be entirely meaning- 
less, thoughts cannot be. 

" The appeal to experiment is no objection to the principle. For in making 
the experiment we do not, of course, get out of the circle of our thoughts, and the 
experiment only affords a criterion of truth in so far as it leaves us with a new 
thought which can only be brought into systematic harmony with our old ideas 
in one determinate way. Except as interpreted by thought, the experiment has.-; 
no bearing on our knowledge. 
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of thinking about Reality which is absolutely and entirely 
internally coherent, and from its own nature must remain so, 
however the detailed content of our ideas should grow in 
complexity, we may confidently say that such a scheme of 
thought faithfully represents the Reality for which it stands, 
so far as any thought can represent Reality. That is, while 
the thought would not be the Reality because it still remains 
thought, which means something beyond its own existence, 
it would require no modification of structure but only sup- 
plementation in detail to make it the truth. 

But if we have anywhere thought which is thus internally 
coherent, and from its own nature must remain so, however 
knowledge may extend, we have it surely in our metaphysical 
conception of the real as the absolutely individual. Thus the 
ontological proof appears, in any sense in which it is not 
fallacious, to amount merely to the principle that significant 
thought gives us genuine knowledge ; and therefore, since the 
thoroughgoing individuality of structure of its object is pre- 
supposed in all significant thought, Reality must be a perfect 
individual. That this perfect individual must further be 
" God," ue, must have the special character ascribed to it by V- ' • 
beliefs based upon specifically religious emotions^ does not 
follow. How far the " God " of religion is a correct concep- 
tion of the metaphysical Absolute, we can only learn from 
the analysis of typical expressions of the religious experience - n 




to have any cogeiScy. It is impossible to show that the 
possibility of significant thought implies the p resen c e of a 
special finite being, not empirically known to us, within the 
Absolute. 

The " cosmological " proof, or " argfument from the con- 
tingency of the world," unlike the ontological, has the 
appearance, at first sight, of starting with given empirical 
fact. As summarised by Kant for purposes of criticism, it 
runs thus : — " If anything at all exists, there must be also an 
absolutely necessary being. Now, I exist myself; ergo^ the 
absolutely necessary being exists." To make the proof 
quite complete, it would be necessary to show that the being 
whose existence is affirmed in the minor premisses, to wit, 
myself, is not itself the "absolutely necessary being," and 
the argument thus completed would become in principle 
identical with the second of the " proofs " given by Descartes 
in the third Meditation^ where it is inferred that if I, a de- 
pendent being, exist, there must be a God on whom I and 
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all things depend.^ As Kant has pointed out, the whole 
force of this inference rests upon the previous admission of 
the ontological argument. By itself the cosmological proof 
only establishes the conclusion that if any dependent exist- 
ence is real, independent existence of some kind must be 
real also. To convert this into a " proof of the existence of 
Godl' you must further go on to identify the " independent 
existence" thus reached with the "most real" or "most 
perfect" being of the ontological proof. For otherwise it 
might be suggested, as is done by one of the speakers in 
Hume's dialogue, that the series of phenomenal events itself, 
taken as an aggregate, is the "necessary existence" upon , 
which the "contingent existence" of each several event 
depends. " Did I show you the particular causes of each 
individual in a collection of twenty particles of matter, I 
should think it very unreasonable should you afterwards 
ask me what was the cause of the whole twenty. This is 
sufficiently explained in explaining the cause of the parts." 

To avoid this objection, we must go on to maintain that 
only the " most perfect being " can be an ultimately necessary 
being, and that its " necessary existence " is a consequence of 
its character. This, as we have seen, is the very assertion 
made in the ontological proof Hence our criticisms of the 
ontological proof will be equally applicable to the cosmo- 
logical. If we combine the two, restating them in accord 
with our previous remodelling of the former, the argument 
will take the following form. All propositions directly or 
indirectly refer to real existence. Hence it would be self- 
contradictory to assert that nothing exists. But existence 
itself is only conceivable as individual. Hence the absolutely 
individual must be really existent And this is identical 
with the general principle of our own reasoning in Book II. of 
the present work. Clearly, if valid, it is valid simply as an 
argument for a metaphysical Absolute ; it neither proves that 
Absolute itself to be what we mean in religion by Grod, nor 
affords any ground for asserting the existence of God as a 
finite individual within the Absolute.* 

^ This was also a favourite argument with Leibnitz, as Kant notes. For an / 
acute examination of Leibnitz's use of it and the other ** proofe," see B. RusscU'i*^ 
Philosophy of Leibniz^ chap. 15. For Hume's objections to it, see the already 
quoted part 9 of the Dialogue concerning Natural Religion, The other 
"proof of the Third Meditation, namely, that my possession of an idea of God, 
which I could not have derived from empirical sources, proves the reality of the 
idea's object, is only a special form of the ontological argument from idea to 
existence. 

^ As thus remodelled, the double ontologico-cosmological airanent might be 
attacked on two grounds — (i) That it only proves, once more, that ^ we admit 
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The physicO'theological argument, also known as the 
argument from design^ or the teleologiccd proof, differs from 
the preceding two in being in its current forms honestly 
empirical. In the shape of an inference from the apparent 
presence of order and a regard for human good in the 
structure of nature to the existence of a wise and benevolent 
being or beings as the author or authors of nature, it has 
been the most popular of all theistic arguments both in the 
ancient world, where, according to Xenophon, it was specially 
insisted upon by Socrates, and in the modem defences of 
theological beliefs against rationalistic criticism. It must, 
however, be observed that the c dticisms of Hume and Kant 
a re absolutely fata l to the " argument from design,'^hen it 
is put forward as a proof of the existence of a God of infinite 
goodness and wisdom. At best, as Kant says, the observed 
order and harmony of Nature would enable us to infer a 
finite degree of wisdom and goodness in its author. The 
assertion of the absolute harmoniousness and goodness of 
Nature, which we require to justify the inference to infinite 
wisdom and goodness in its author, goes far beyond the 
limits of the empirically verifiable, and can itself only be 
upheld by some form of the "ontological proof." Hence 
the "argument from design" could at best prove a God 
whose wisdom and goodness are, so far as knowable, limited. 
As Hume forcibly puts the same point, if the empirically 
known facts of the partial adaptation of Nature to human 
purposes are valid, as they stand, to prove a wise and good 
intelligence, are not the equally well-ascertained facts of the 
partial want of adaptation equally valid to prove defective 
goodness or defective wisdom ? ^ 

There is a deeper metaphysical reason for this difference 
between the results of the physico-theological and of the 
other "proofs," which may be briefly pointed out The 

that all propositions are concerned with real existence, either directly or remotely, 
we must admit the existence of the Absolute, but does not demonstrate that all pro- 
positions are so concerned. (2) That in saying that existence is only conceivabU as 
mdividual we fall back into the Cartesian misconception of existence as a predicate. 
I should reply, (i) that the validity of the premiss in question cannot be denied 
without being confirmed in the act of denial. Im unless the suggested pro- 
position that *'some propositions at least have no reference to a roJity beyond 
their own presence as psychical facts in my mind," itself has the very objective 
reference in question, it has no meaning, and is therefore no genuine proposition ; 
(2) that we must distinguish between me what and the that of existence. The 
"that" of existence is not conceivable at all, but our position is that this in- 
conceivable that is only logically, not really, separable from a what^ and that\ 
it is precisely this inseparability of the that and the what which we mean by t 
"individuality." 

^ Dialogues concerning NaturcU Religion^ part 1 1. 
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•' whole conception of the order and systematic unity of the 
world as due to preconceived " design " is only intelligible if 
we suppose the author of that "design" to be finite, and 
subject, like ourselves, to temporal mutability. For in the 
notion of jdesign itself are implied the severance of the 
mentally conceived ideal from tiie actuality which waits to 
be brought into accord with it, and consequently also the 
time-process, which we have already found to be character- 
istic of all finitude. Hence the physico-theological proof, by 
itself, can at best be used to establish the reality of finite */ 
" gods," not of " God," because it works throughout with the 
categories of finitude. 

Upon the logical force of the argument, as thus limited 
by its initial assumptions, only one observation need be 
made. What the reasoning asserts is not merely that 
" Nature " is in reality a system exhibiting individuality and 
purposive interest, or even " design," but that it reveals the 
particular design of assisting and fostering human progress. ■ 
Now, whether this is so or not would appear to be a question 
of empirical fact only capable of determination by the 
methods applicable to other problems of the same empirical 
kind. Probably the lines along which it will have to be 
decided in the future are of the following general kind. 
Evolutionary science seems clearly to have shown that in 
the influences it knows, e^,y as "natural" and again as 
"sexual selection," we have processes which lead to bene- 
ficial results without being, so far as we can see, in the least 
directed by the conscious " design " of establishing those 
results.^ We should have to ask, then, whether there is 
actual ground for holding that such influences are not of 
themselves sufficient to account for the development of 
human civilisation, so far as it is due to factors belonging to 
the "environment." If they are so sufficient, the "physico-* 
theological" argument for benevolent super-human agency 
in moulding the course of human development, becomes 
superfluous; if they are not, their failure is, so far, good 
ground for the recognition of finite "designing" intelligences "' 
of a non-human kind as forming a factor in our environ- 

^ This is quite consistent with our own view, that all real processes are 
teleological in the sense of being marked by subjective interest, rox (a) not by 
any means all teleological process is actual "design" or "volition" (impulse, 
organic craving, habit, etc., are all cases in point) ; and {b) actual volition need not 
always be volition for the result it actually produces. Sexual selection in man 
would be an instance of a process which may take the form of actual volition, 
but in that case is rarely, if ever, volition for that improvement of the stock 
which dc facto issues from it. 
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ment. In either case the question appears to be one of 
empirical fact, and to be incapable of determination in ^ 
advance on general metaphysical grounds.^ Nor are we 
justified in assuming that '* design in nature/' supposing it to 
exist, must always be directed to securing ends which are 
either intelligible to us, or, if intelligible, ** benevolent," in 
the sense of furthering our own special human interests. 
And here I must be content to leave the subject 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chaps. 25, 26; J. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cos* 
mology^ chaps. 6, 8 ; J. Royce, The World and the Individual^ 
Second Series, lects. 9, 10. 

^ Cf. Bradley, Appearance omdRealUy^ pp. 200, 496-497 (ist ecL). Proleaor 
Flint's attempted reply to the Humian and Kantian criticism of the theistici 
*'proofe" {Agnoshasm, chap. 4) has not induced me to modify any of the* 
opmions expressed in tlus chapter. 



CHAPTER VI 

CONCLUSION 

§ I. Can our Absolute Experience be properly called the "union of Thought and 
Will " ? The Absolute is certainly the final realisation of our intellectuftl 
and our practical ideals. But (i) it includes aspects, such as, e.g.^ aesthetic 
feeling, pleasure, and pain, which are neither Thought nor Will. (2) And it 
cannot possess either Thought or Will as such. Both Thought and Will, in 
their own nature, presuppose a Reality which transcends mere Thought and 
mere Will. § 2. Our conclusion may in a sense be said to involve an element 
of Agnosticism, and again of Mysticism. But it is only agnostic in holding 
that we do not know the precise nature of the Absolute Experience. It 
implies no distrust of the validity of knowledge, so &r as it goes, and bases 
its apparently agnostic result on the witness of knowledge itself. Siniilarly» 
it is mystical in transcending, not in refusing to recognise, the construc- 
tions of understanding and will. § 3. Metaphysics adds nothing to our 
information, and yields no fresh springs of action. It is finally only 
justified by the persbtency of the mipulse to speculate on the nature iS 
things as a whole. 

§ I. It seems advisable, in bringing this work to a con- 
clusion, to bring together by way of recapitulation a few 
important consequences of our general principle which could 
not receive all the notice they deserve in the course of our 
previous exposition. Our main contention, which it may be 
hoped our discussion of special problems has now confirmed, 
was that the whole of Reality ultimately forms a single 
infinite individual system, of which the material is psychical 
matter of fact, and that the individuality of this system lies 
ultimately in a teleological unity of subjective interest 
Further, we saw that all subordinate reality is again in its 
degree individual, and that the contents of the Absolute^ 
thus form a hierarchy of ascending orders of reality and 
individuality, and that in this way, while all finite individual 
existence is, as finite, appearance and not ultimate Reality,! 
appearances, themselves are of varied degrees of worth, and! 
that, apart from the appearances, there is no reality at alLl 
And finally, we learned that all the aspirations of finite in- 
dividuals must be somehow met and made good in the 
ultimate Reality, though not necessarily in the form in 
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which they are consciously entertained by the finite 
aspirant. 

This last conclusion naturally suggests the question, 
whether it would be a correct description of the ultimate 
Reality to call it the " union of Thought and Will." I will 
briefly indicate the reasons why such a description appears 
to be misleading, (i) The Absolute may no doubt be called 
the " union of Thought and Will," in the sense that its com- 
plete individual structure corresponds at once to our logical 
ideal of systematic interconnection, and our ethico-religious 
ideal of realised individual purpose. But it must be added 
that the Absolute appears to possess aspects which cannot 
fairly be brought under either of these heads. ^Esthetic feeling, 
for instance, and the aesthetic judgments based upon it, must 
somehow be included as an integral aspect in the absolute 
whole of experience ; yet aesthetic feeling cannot properly 
be regarded either as thought or as will. And the same objec- 
tion might be raised in the case of pleasure. However closely 
pleasure may be connected with conative efforts towards the 
retention or renewal of the pleasant experience, it seems 
quite clear that the "pure" pleasures* are not forms ot 
conscious "conation," and that even in those "mixed" 
pleasures, which depend in part for their pleasantness upon 
relief from the tension of precedent craving or desire, analysis 
enables us to distinguish two elements, that of direct pleasure 
in the new experience, and that of the feeling of relief from 
the craving. Hence, if it be admitted that the Absolute 
contains pleasure, it must also be admitted that it contains 
something which is neither thought nor will. The same argu- 
ment would hold good, I think, even if we held with the 
pessimists, that the Absolute contains a balance of pain over 
pleasure. For, intimate as the connection is between pain 
and thwarted conation, it seems a psychological monstrosity 
to maintain that felt pain is always and everywhere an 
experience of the frustration of actual conscious effort; 
and unless this monstrosity can be maintained, we must 
recognise in pain too a fundamental experience - quality 
Irreducible to thought or will. Thus, at best, the descrip- 
tion of the Absolute, as the union of thought and will, would 
be incomplete. 

(2) But, further, the description, if taken to mean that 

^ I use the epithet in its fiimiliar Platonic sense. The '* pure " pleasure is 
that which is not dependent, in whole or in part, for its pleasantness upon a 
previous Meta^ or actual experience of craving or desire. I do not mean, as 
Plato possibly did, that a ** mixed" pleasure, preceded by such hdeiti^ » a m£rt 
contrast -effect without positive quality of its own. 
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the Absolute itself has thought and will, as such^ would be 
not only incomplete but false. For actual thought and 
actual will can easily be shown to be essentially finite 
functions, neither of which could ever reach its goal and 
become finally self-consistent, without ceasing to be mere 
thought or mere will. Thus actual thought always involves 
an aspect of discrepancy between its content and reference. 
It is always thought about a reality which falls, in part, out- 
side the thought itself, is only imperfectly represented by the 
thought's content, and for that very reason is a not-self to 
the thought for which it is an object And the whole pro- 
cess of thinking may be described as a series of attempts on 
the part of thought to transcend this limitation. So long as 
the content of the thought is not adequate to the reality 
which it thinks, so long, that is, as there is anything left to 
know about the reality, thought restlessly presses forward 
towards an unreached consummation. But if the corre- 
spondence ideae cum ideato ever became perfect, thought's 
object would cease to contain anything which went beyond 
thought's own content. It would no longer be an " other" or 
"not-self" to the thought which knew it, and thus thought^ 
and its object would have become a single thing. But in 
this consummation thought would have but its special 
character as an actual process, just as the object would have 
lost its character of a something, partly at least, " given " from 
without. Both mere thought and mere existence, in becom- ^ 
ing one, would cease to have the character which belongs to 
them in finite experience precisely in virtue of our failure 
completely to transcend the chasm between them. 

The same is the case with will. If, indeed, by will we 
mean a genuine actual process of volition, this result is 
already included in our criticism of the claim of thought as 
such to persist unchanged in the Absolute. For all genuine 
will implies possession of and actuation by an idea which 
is entertained explicitly as an unrealised idea, and is thus 
hiseparable from thought. (This, I may incidentally observe 
once more, is why we carefully avoided speaking of the 
"subjective interest" we found in all experience-processes 
as " will.") But even if we improperly widen the interpret- 
ation of the term " will " to include all conative process, the 
general conclusion will remain the same. For all such pro- 
cesses imply the contrast between existence as it comes to 
us in the here and now of actual feeling, and existence as 
it should be, and as we seek to make it, for the satisfaction 
of our various impulses, cravings, and desires. It is the felt, 
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even when not explicitly understood, discrepancy between 
these two aspects of a reality, which is ultimately one and 
harmonious under the discrepancy, that supplies all actual 
conative process with its motive force. And hence we seem 
driven to hold that conation as such, i>. as actual striving or 
effort, can find no place in an experience in which the aspects 
of ideality and real existence are once for all finally united. 

If we cannot avoid speaking of such an experience in 

terms of our own intellectual, and again of our own 

volitional processes, we must at least remember that while 

such language is true in the sense that the all-embracing 

harmonious experience of the Absolute is the unattainable 

goal towards which finite intellect and finite volition are alike 

striving, yet each in attaining its consummation, if it ever 

could attain it, would cease to be itself as we know it, and 

pass into a higher and directer form of apprehension, in 

. which it could no longer be distinguished from the other. 

In the old mediaeval terminology, the Absolute must be said 

\ to contain actual intellect and actual volition, not formaliUr 

\but eminenter} 

§ 2. It follows from all this that, just because the 
absolute whole is neither mere thought nor mere will, nor ^ ' 
an artificial synthesis of the two, mere t ruth for the int ellect y t 
can never be quite the same thing as ultimate Keaiim~~T'8r ' 
in mere truth we get Reality only in its inteUixituar aspect 
as that which affords the highest satisfaction to thought's 
demand for consistency and systematic unity in its object 
And, as we have seen, this demand can never be quite 
. satisfied by thought itsel£ For thought, to remain thoi^t, 
^. must always be something less than the whole reality which 
I it knows. The reality must always contain a further aspect 
which is not itself thought, and is not capable of being 
apprehended in the form of a thought-content Or, what is 
the same thing, while all reality is individual, all the thought- 
constructions through which we know its character must 
remain general. We are aiway ai fay ing in our thought to 
grasp tl^ individual aa auov aad SEUiyu .f^flSnET.'^'^'*^* 
dividual, the reality never becomes the actual content of our 
thought, but remains a ^transcendent'' object to which 
thought refers^ or which it means. And hence our tnlest 
thought can at best give us but an imperfect satisfaction for 

^ Compare the aigament of Apptairamu tmdRioiUy^ dump 26, pp. 460-485 
(1st ed.), mod the fiuouxis scholimn to Propb 17 of ptrt i 01 Spinm's Sima^ 
where it is ooQteDded that "if intellect and irolitkm belong to the eteiiul a 
of God, each of these attributes must at least be understood in a difieicnt 
from the current.'' 
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its own demand of congruence, between thought's content 
and its object The reality can never be ultimately m4r4fy 
what it is for our thought. And this conclusion obviously 
lepds a certain justification both to the agnostic and to 
the mystic It is important to understand how far that 
justification extends. 

First, then, a word as to the limits of justifiable Agnosti- 
cism. Our conclusion warranted us in asserting that Keality 
must contain aspects which are not thought, and again must 
combine thought with these other aspects in a unity which 
is not itself merely intellectual. In other words, we had to | 
confess that we cannot understand the concrete character of i 
the Infinite Experience, or, to put it in a more homely way, | 
we do not know how it would feel to be " God." And if this 
is Agnosticism, we clearly shall have to own that we too are 
agnostics. But our result gave us no ground for doubting 
our own general conviction as to the place which intellect 
and truth hold in the Absolute. On the other hand, it left us 
with every reason for trusting that conviction. For our con- 
clusion that mere truth cannot be the same thing as ultimate 
Reality was itself based upon the principle that only harmon- 
ious individuality is finally real, and this is the very principle 
employed by the intellect itself whenever it judges one 
thought-construction relatively higher and truer than another. 

Thus our Agnosticism, if it is to be called so, neither 
discredits our human estimate of the relative truth ot 
different theories about the real, nor lends any support to the 
notion that " Knowledge is relative " in the sense that there ' 
may conceivably be no correspondence between Reality and^'^ 
the scheme of human knowledge as a whole. It is based not 
on the distrust of human reason, but upon the determination to 
trust that reason implicitly, and it claims, in declaring mere 
truth to fall short of Reality, to be expressing reason's owiT ' 
verdict upon itself. Hence it does not, like vulgar Agnosti- 
cism, leave us in the end in pure uncertainty as to the 
ultimate structure and upshot, so to say, of the world, but 
definitely holds that we have genuine and trustworthy 
knowledge of the j:yp e of that structure and the nature of its 
materials. And it is upon this positive knowledge, and not b 
upon an uncritical appeal to unknown possibilities, that it 1 
rests its denial of the simple identity of Reality with thought I 
itself. For all we know, says the common Agnosticism, our 
thought is sheer illusion, and therefore we must confess that 
we have in the end no notion what the reality of the world 
may be. Thought is not illusory, says our systematic 
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Idealism, and therefore its own witness that Reality is an 
individual whole of experience which is more than thought is 
a positive contribution to our knowledge. Between these 
two positions there may be a superficial resemblance, but 
there is an essential difference in principle. 

So again with the mystical element in our result. In 
holding that all genuine individuality, finite or infinite,* 
involves a type of immediate felt unity which tradscends 
reduction to tJie relational categories of thought ai^cTwill, we 
may fairly be said to have reached a conclusion which, in a 
sense, is mystical. But our result is not Mysticism, if by 1 
Mysticism is meant a doctrine which seeks ultimate Reality^' 
in mere unanalysed immediate feeling as such. The results 
of intellectual and volitional construction have not been 
treated by us as illusory and as a sort of intellectual and 
moral mistake. On the other hand^ we urged that the 
ultimate unity of the real must transcend, and not merely fall 
short of, the rational scheme of thought and will And we 
consequently insisted that our result, so far as it is a mystical 
one, can only be justified by following out the constructions 
of the logical intellect and the ethical will to their final con- 
sequence, and showing that each of them itself demands, 
completion in an individusS Reality which includes and 
transcends both. To quote the admirable words of Dr. 
McTaggart : " A Mysticism which ignored the claims of the 
understanding would no doubt be doomed. None ever 
went about to break logic, but in the end logic broke him. 
But there is a Mysticism which starts from the standpoint of 
the understanding, and only departs from it in so far as that 
standpoint shows itself not to be ultimate, but to postulate 
something beyond itself. To transcend the lower is not to 
ignore it" And it is only in this sense that philosophy is 
justified in asserting "above all knowledge and volition one 
all-embracing unity, which is only not true, only not good, 
because all truth and all goodness are but shadows of its 
absolute perfection."* 

^ I say '< finite or infinite" advisedly. The mystic's condemnation of the 
relational scheme as inadequate to express the fiill nature of the real, holds good 
just as much in aoplication to actual finite experience as in application to the • ; 
ultimate whole. We may say not only of " God," but of human persons, that 
they are much more than the " union of thought and will " as such. Aiid in 
personal human love, no less than in the saint's ** beatific vision " or the philo- 
sopher's " intellectual love of God,'' we have a type of experience which may for 
some psychological purposes be analysed into a combination of ideational and 
volitional processes, out emphatically does not, in its concrete existence, coniist 
of a synthesis of actual ideas and actual volitions. See an/e, P* IS^* 

' Studies in Hegelian Cosmology ^ p. 393. 
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§ 3. The reader who has persevered to the conclusion of 
this volume may perhaps, on laying it down, exf>erience a 
certain feeling of dissatisfaction. Our investigations, it might 
be complained, have added nothing to our stock of scientific 
information about the contents of the world, and have 
supplied no fresh practical incentives toi^ards the strenuous 
pursuit of an elevated moral or religious ideal. I must at 
once admit the justice of this hypothetical criticism, and 
dispute its relevancy. Quite apart from the defects due to 
personal shortcomings and confusions, it is. inherent in 
the nature of metaphysical study that it can make no 
positive addition to our information, and can of itself supply 
no motives for practical endeavour. And the student who 
turns to our science as a substitute for empirical Physics or 
Psychology, or for practical morality, is bound to go away 
disappointed. The reason of this we have already had 
occasion to see. Metaphysics has to presuppose the general 
principles of the various sciences and the general forms of 
practical experience as the materials upon which it works. 
Its object as a study is not to add to or to modify these 
materials, but to afford some coherent and systematic satis- 
faction for the intellectual curiosity which we all feel at times 
as to the general nature of the whole to which these various 
materials belong, and the relative truth and clearness with 
which that general nature is expressed in the different 
departments of experience. Its aim is the organisation, not 
the enlargement of knowledge. Hence for the student 
whose interests lie more in the enlargement of human know- 
ledge by' the discovery of new facts and laws, than in its 
organisation into a coherent whole. Metaphysics is probably 
undesirable, or desirable only as a protection against the 
intrusion of unrecognised and uncriticised metaphysical 
assumptions into the domain of empirical service. And 
similarly for the practical man whose interests in life are pre- 
dominantly ethical, the main, if not the sole, value of meta- 
physical study lies in its critical function of exposing false 
metaphysical assumptions, which, if acted upon, might impair 
the vigour of spontaneous moral effort. 

But for those in whom the speculative desire to form 
some coherent conception of the scheme of thing^s to which 
we belong as a whole is strong, Metaphysics has a higher 
importance. In such minds the impulse to reflect on the 
nature of existence as a whole, if debarred from systematic 
and thorough gratification, is certain to find its outlet in un- 
systematic and uncriticised imaginative construction. Meta- 
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physics they will certainly have, and if not conscious and 
coherent, then unconscious and incoherent Metaphysics. 
The soul that is not at rest in itself without some " sight of 
that immortal sea which brought it hither," if hindered from 
beholding the object of its quest through the clear glass of 
rational reflection, will none the less seek to discern it amid 
the distorting hazes and mists of superstition. It is in such 
seekers after the Infinite that Metaphysics has its natural 
and proper followers, and for them the study is its own 
justification and its own reward. If a work like the present 
should prove of any help to such students, whether by 
offering positive suggestions which they can accept, or by 
assisting them to know definitely why they reject its 
conclusions, it will perhaps have achieved as much as its 
writer could reasonably expect. 

Consult further : — F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality^ 
chap. 27 ; J. E. McTaggart, Studies in Hegelian Cosmology^ 
chap. 9. 
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TkADE AND THE ^MPIRE. An 

Eiaminalion of Mr. Oumberlain'* Pn- 

AtUoKH-a.X GOETHE. Wuh ii Illus- 
trations. Fia*. 8ta u. 6i.! lialktr, 41. 
nil. [Little Biographiii. NeailvRHdy. 

AtklnBOn (T. D.l. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
With over 900 lUustnlioiii by the Authoi 

Anstea (Jano). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
J)1CE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Tbjh 

clolA, II.' 6^ wl.; irai/Ur, u. 6d. ntt 

(Lillla Libniy. 
NORTHANGER , ABBE/. Edited by E. 



V. Luca; 



Small/'. 



: ClslK 



Bftcon (TtWlClB). THE ESSAYS O?! 
JMited by Kuw.RD WntciiT. S«ialiP„tt 
Siv. II. &i^ >uf ; Uaiktr, at. 6a!: >II1^ 

tUlIla Library. 
B&den-PCIW«I1(EI. S. 8.), M.ior-G«neniL 
THE DOWNFALL OFPREMPEH. A 
' ■ ■ " ■ ■iMti, 1B05. Wiibj. 
ap. TkirJ Edillan. 

3i>1»j>itt>lished. 
CAMPAIGN, IB;* 
raliont. FimHhand 
\rgiCr,mm_lvs. 61. 

.Bi iw. u.i, ™./^. JuKioR GEO. 
KAPHV EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Fraf.tM. II. [lunwEiaDi.Se.ie^ 

Baker iJullan L.1. F.l.C, F.C.S. THE 



' of Life i 



<mM Editi< 



Baker (W. ax 



PARTE. Wiih o' „ 

the Tut, uid II Pholognvun FlUea. 
Larni aMarlo. 161. 
TRAGEDY OF THE C^SARS. 



Gill If*. 
rHE TRA< 



Fi/lk Edition. 






BaJIyCatTA FRENCH CcSS Ml 
iJEAUER. With VocabulAiy. 



rCommenrial Strif*. 
A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. 
With Vocihiibiy. Crtan tts. u. 

[Comimcbl Series 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRE. 

SPONDEVCE. WilbViicbulUT. Craait 

9tD. v.M. [Commeic 1*1 Series 

Bank* (EUiabeth L.^ THE AUTO- 



Gemi. Ouneos, 
Reyaitbo. Tu, 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. 

numerOUi lUu.tn.inn. .F,H Ini.i.l 

c^VsT ■•; 

A BOOKOF'BRitTANy.'Vv.HiiiimMroii! 
Illustnlioiu. CnmiaSrA 61. 

Unifom in uom bih] >iie with Mr. 
Barine.Gould'j uell-knowabaokion Devmi, 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

namFiDiu lIliKtratiDni by F, D. BiDroiD. 

SfCcnd EJilim. Cr.itv. Bniiram. 61. 

AColonial Edition ii bI» publiihed. 

THE VICAR OF MO RW Eli STOW : A 

^ocraphy, A new And Revised EdiCion. 

WilltPMiAil. Cnmmiv. 31. 6d. 
A completely deir edition ot the well. 

known biopipliyof R. S. Hiwker. 

lOOB: A DeiiTipfive And HisIoricAl 

I. With PlAni And numeicnu Illuf 

irationi. CnmmSiv. 61. 
THE BOOK OF THEWEST. Withrumer. 

eui lllustiAiionA. Tw vt/uma. Vol. 1. 

Dcvon-Srcrnd Edil-n. Vol. It. CamwaU. 

Sicrml Ediliim, Crmmtim. 6t. latA. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 



Gnuld'i boDki on Devon, Daitm 

Briltiny. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. 

niAny IDuitrAtioni. Cr. B-^ St. 
A BOOK OF GHOSTS, 



With 
DUJiy lUus> 



. itraied by J. A. Wnjs. 

Cbl*, y. ! Iialkir. ji. W. ml. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. Wubfir'niuMiA- 
lioni. Fi/lk EHiiin. ZarftC-.im. 61. 

AN OLD ENGLISH HOME. With numet. 
am PlAiuAnd Illiutniioni. Cr.Zvt. fit. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. Fiflk Ediliim. 



berDoI. Siiand EdifiUK. Crmmtai. 61. 

A Colonial Edition n Aliojwbli.bed. 

Darham (R. H.). THEINbOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. EdiicdbyJ.aATLAV. ruu 



"couN^y" 
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SONGS OP THE WEST: Tnditioiwl 
BilluliiindSiTiinoftlwWMt of Entbnd, 
with thor MJodio. Colkclcd by S. 
BuiHc-GoDLD, M.A., will H. p. Smr- 
FAiD, M,A. In 4 Pirn. Parli I., II., 
III.. 91. U. tnik. Pari ly., Ai. In Ota 
Vtlumt, Fmcl, Mmccii. loj. <Ht. 

Barker (Aldred FA Aathor of <Fati«n 
Aialys!«.' «t. AN INTROIIUCTION 
TO THE STUDY OP TEXTIl.K 
DESIGy. With nunieroui I^iami anil 

BftrnMTw?E), i/uI'iSAIaYi. Withanln- 



Bamett (Hn. P. K.\ . 



„ A LITTLE »0OK 

uh'KNUI.ISK PROSE. Small Pull ivi. 
Clttk, II. id. mtl; Ittllur, „. 6d. ml. 



Buron (H. n.y M.A., Wtdhun Colleec, 
Oifbnl. TEXTS FORSEKMONS. With 
• Pnfuc by Oman Scott Huluhd. 

ButaU* (C. ^i tf'.A., Pror««ir of Econ- 
omict It Triniiy Colltfte, Uu];liii. THE 
COMMERCE OP NATIONS. Smiul 



A COMCISK MANU)!OOK OP GAR- 
DKN JLOWEKS. Fcaf.tve. 31. 6J. 

BcamuKA-HlUmeX I'ON'S ARINORUM; 
OK, A GUII>K TO BRIDGE. Sitmul 

HM'tm. Feat. int. in W''Uh or wiihoui 

Arxn-Fn. | lunloT EnmuuMbii Retiev 

JUNIOR GENERAL INrORMATtON 

EXAUINATIO!4 PAPERS. Jtrnf. hv. 

II. t Juidor Eun'miion Rcrict. 

KASr EXERCISES IN AKITIIMETIC 

Arrancnl by. Cf.gTv.WilbaMAMWcn.ii. 

BeekfOrdfPatarV thoughts on 

HUNTING. Eibn.l1 b. J. Orwu I'AniT, 
anilllliutntcdliyd. H. Jalland, Stetiid 
nidCkiaffr ^aiiitH. Ptmrttf. fit. 

BMktOrdCWmum). THE uistorv Op 

TUB aVt.II'11 VATHEK. I-.i1ii«l by K, 

Uknihih Kiss. Palt 6m. Chi*, if. 6J. 

ntl; lealtir, ac &f. utl. ILittIc Ubrai;. 

B»«3llllC(E0.),M. A.Caoon or Wuinlii! 



Witb »l 



MFK. EdiiHJ by Bek 



IV Dwlc of Racwt Vcr: 



AND UIDDLE TEMPLE. Wiihi 
0111 laiucntiDni. Cnwit En. 6t. n 

s«ai» L. A A Jonn. 

iHUlMt (W. B.X U.A. A PRIME 
THE BIBLE. Stamd SJilin. < 



lilHLlCAL INTkOUUCTlON. 
E^ilism. Ctwibh Zfe. ji. ill. 

Uuon (ixcIiDiiliopX GODS BO_. 
Mnaon (AC.), m.a. TKXNVsoy. 

S Illutnlioni. Fca^Ztv. C,\-tA, ■ 
LialAir,^. »/, [I.hlle Bioct: 

tatuon (B. X.). the way of 1 

NESSj 1 Dcvocional Conunenury . 



hPulm. 



THE E 



lTHER K 



aX bdition ii timt publLUic 



l^mbnilic Collexe, CanibriiJKe. A 
TORY OP EARLY CHRISTIAN 
TRINE. Dtmr Brv. IQI. 6,/. 

[Huidboolu of TlH 
BidH(K.V Bee Fom -^-- 



BidH (I 



PHILITPIANS. \ 

lion ud Notes Fcaf. Bra. ir. tj. 
(Cbiuchnun'i 

BliLdiBr(T. HariMrti.ii.n. the c 

MEDICAL DOCUMENTS OF 
FAITH. With Inltaductiocu ud 
A hUioricl ■ceaont of the CmA*. 

mnTon (lAunnee). the deat: 

itb.AM, AND OTHER POEMS. . 
EJiliin. Crrmt trv. y. 6,/. ntl. 

OmIx (BAbart). the grave : m 

Illiutnied by II Ktcbinii cxccul 
i Blaks. W 



I. ILLUSTHATIOX 
*'' JOa iDvenie 

,. . -J*. Biw. 3», 6rf. m, 

.... ■ limiNd cditioB on rarce Ia| 

er with India proofsatid ariuplican 

^ e*. m.iwf. (IlliKiiated P.clcet Li 

SELECTIONS. Edited by NL Pm 

SmMilFtlltot, u.6J.inl:/e^tn^. 

ml. lUula Li 
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Blazland (B.). m.a the song of 

SONGS. Being Selections from St. Ber- 
nard. Small Pott^vo. Cloth,^.; leather ^ 
2J. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 

Bloom (T. Harvey), M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S GARDEN. With Illustrations. 
Fca^, Zvo. 2J. 6d, ; leather, y. 6d. net. 

Boardman (J. K). See W. French. 

Bodley (J. E. C). Author of ' France.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 
DemySz'o. 21s.net. By Command of th£ King. 

Bodv (George), D.D. THE SOUL'S PIL- 
GKIMAGE : Devotional Readings from 
his publLjhcd and unpublished writings. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. Burn, 
B.D., F.R.S.E. Pott Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Bona (Cardinal). A guide to ETER- 
NITY. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes, by T. W. Stan bridge, B.D. Pott 
8z'<7. Cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. 

Borrow (George). Lavengro. Edited 

by F. HiNDES Groome. Two Volumes. 

Small Pott Zvo. Each volume, cloth,\s. 6d. 

net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sampson. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 

net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
B08 (J. Bitzema). AGRICULTURAL 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 

woRTH Davis, M.A. With an introduction 

by Eleanor A Ormerod, F.E.S. With 

155 Illustrations. Crown Zvo. Third 

Edition, v. 6d. 
Botting (C. G.\ B.A JUNIOR LATIN 

EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcap. Zyo. 

Second Ed. is. [Junior Examination Series. 
EASY GREEK EXERCISES. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 
Boulton (B. B.). GEOMETRY ON 

MODERN LINES. Crown Zvo. 2s. 
Bowden (E. M.). THE IMITATION OF 

BUDDHA : Being Quotations ^ from 

Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 

Year. Fourth Edition. Crown 16m o. 2*.6d. 

Bowmaker (E.X THE HOUSING OF 

THE WORKING CLASSES. Crown 
Zvi>. 2s.6d. [Social Questions Series. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Boyle and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neilson. Pott 4to. 2s. 

Brabant (F. O.X M.A. SUSSEX. Illus- 

trated by E. H. New. Small Pott Zvo. 
Cloth, 3*. ; leather, 3/. 6d. net. 

[ Little Gtiides. 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. Illustrated by 

E. H. New. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, 4r. ; 

leather, 4s. 6d. net. [Little Guides. 

Brodrlck (ttarr) and Morton (Ander- 

SOnX A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. With 
many Illustrations. Crown Srv. 3/. 6d. 

Brooke (A. B.). M.A. SLINGSBY AND 
SLI NGSB Y CASTLE. With many lUus- 
trations. Cr. 6vo. 7s. 6d. 

Brooks (B. W.> See F. J. Hamiltoo. 



Brown (P. H.), Fraser Professor of Ancient 
(Scottish) History at the University of 
Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated, Third Edition. 
Crown Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Browning (RobertX SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. Hall 
Griffin. Small Pott Zvo. y. 6d.^ net ; 
leather, xr. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Buckland (Franda T.X CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. With Illus- 
trations by Harry B. Nbilson. Crotom 
Zvo. %s. 6d. 

Bnckton (A. M.X THE BURDEN OF 
EN GELA : a Ballad-Epic. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Zvo. xs, 6d, net. 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Crown 
Zvo. IS. net. 

Badge (R A. WaUisX THE GODS 
OF THE EGYPTIANS. With over 
zoo Coloured Plates and many IllustratioDa. 
Two Volumes, Royal Zvo. JC^, ys. net. 

Bnll (PaalX Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Crown Zoo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Balle7(Mi88X See Lady Dilke. 

Bunyan(JolmX THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 

GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
byC H. FiXTH, M.A. With 30 lUustxa- 
tions by R. Anning Bblx.. Cr, Zvo. 6a, 

GRACE ABOUNDING. Edited by C S. 
Freer/ M. A. Small Pott Zvo. Cloth, a*. ; 
leather. 2s. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 

BorckCg. J.X M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
numerous Illustrations.^ Crown Zvo. ys, 
[University Extension Soies. 

Burgees (CMleUX GOOPS AND HOW 

TO BE THEM. With numerous lUos- 
trations. Small ^to, 6s, 

Bom (A. E.X D.D., Prebendary of LichfieUt ^ 
AN INTR0DU(:TI0N to THE HIS- ^ 
TORY OF THE CREEDS. Demy Zvo. 
10s. 6d. I Handbooks of Theology. 

Bum (J. H.X B.D., A MANUAL OF 
CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS 
AND FATHERS. Small Pott Sow. 
Cloth, 2S. ; leather^ %s. 6d. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. 

Bum (J. BLX B.D. A DAY BOOK FROM 
THE SAINTS AND FATHERS. With 
an Introduction and Notes. Small Pott 
Boo. Cloth, 9S. : UeUhtt, 9S, 6d, ntt, 

f [Liorary of Devotion. 

Bomand (Sir F. 0.\ RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES, PERSONAL AND 
GENERAL. With many Illustrations. 
Demy Zvo, TwoVolumss. Tkind Editwm, 
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A ColooUl Bditioa is also published. 



Messrs Methuen's Catalogue 



Boms (Robert), the poems of. 

Edited by Andrew Lang and W. A. 
Craigie. With Portrait Third Edition, 
Demy %vOy gilt top. 6f . 

Bumslde (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Crown 8w. v. td. 

Burton (Alfred). THE MILITARY AD- 
VENTURES OF JOHNNY NEW- 
COME. With 15 Coloured Plates by 
T. RowLANDSON. Fcap. 8r<7. y. 6d. net. 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY 
NEWCOME IN THE NAVY. With 
x6 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
Fcap. Sz'o. v-6d. net. [ I Uus. Pocket Library 

Caldecott (Alft-ed), D.D. THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy &vo. 
xos. 6d. [ Handbooks of Theology. 

CalderwOOd (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answer?, is. each. Or 
m three Books, price zt/., 2^/., and -^d. 

Cambridge (Ada) ( Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 

YEARSIN AUSTRvVLIA- DemvBvo. js.ed 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Canning (GeorgeX SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN; with additional 
Poems. Edited by Lloyd Sanders. Small 
Pott Sr'tf, clothf IS. 6d, net. ; leather^ 
2f. td. net. [T^ittle Library. 

Capey (E. F. H.X ERASMUS. With 12 

Illustrations. Fcap. Zvo. Cloth^ t^t. td. net ; 
leather, ^s. net. [Little Biographies. 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. Edited by C R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Crown Bro. iBs. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction by 
C. H. FiKTH, M.A.,and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S. C. Ixdmas. Three Volumes. 
Demy Bvo. i5s. net. 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. BISHOP 

LATIMEI^ With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 
^s. 6J. [leaders of Rf Htjion. 

Cliamberlin (Wilbur B). ORDERED 

TO CHIN A. r>^«'« Bt-o. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. E.). 
LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
1»AST AND PRESENT. With 16 fuU- 
p.iije Illustrations. Croum Bto. ?j. 6d. 

(nie8terfleld(Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by C. Stracmfy, and Notes by 
A. Calthrop. Two Volumes. Cr.Bvo. lax. 

Christian (F W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. DemvBvo. j^s. 6d. net. 

Cicero. DE ORATORE I. Translated by 
E. N. Pt Moor, M.A. Crown B7>o. y. 6a. 

[Classical Translations. 



SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Mllonc, Pt 
Murena, Philippicii., In Catilinam). Tram 
lated bv H. E. D. Blakiston. M.A., Fello^ 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxfon 
Crown Bvo. u. [Classical Translation: 

DE NATURA DEORUAL Translate 
by F. Brooks, M.A., late Scholar of Uallii 
College, Oxford. Crown 8zv. tt. 6dn ^ 

[Classical Translation 

DE OFFICIIS. Translated by G. I 
Gardiner, M.A. Crown 8tv. s«. 6d. 

[Classical Transl.Miooi 

Clarke (F. A.X M.A. BISHOP K£K 

With Portrait. Crown Sr^. y. tJ. 

[Leaders of Religioi 

Cleather (A. L.) and Cmznp (R 

RICHARD WAGNER'S MUS1< 
DRAMAS : Interpretations, embody in 
Wagner's own explanations. In /W 
Volumes Fca^ ^00. as. 6d. each, 
Vou I.— The King op the Nibblung. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, etc 

ClinclKO.). KENT. Illustrated by F. I 
Bedford. Small Pott 8sv. ClotK, v. 
leather. •^. 6d. net. (Little Guide 

THE ISLE OF WIGHT. Illustrated t 
F. D. Bedford. Small Pott 8rv. Cloti 
y.; leather f^. 6d. net. [Little Guide 

Clongb (W. T.) and Dnnstan (A. B. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTA 
SCIENCE. Physics by W. T. CijOUGI 
A.R.CS. Chemistry by A. E. DuNSTAi 
B.Sc. With 9 Plates and 1^4 Diacram 
Crown Bcv. ax. [Junior ^rhoolBook 

Coast J W. O), B.A. KXAMINATIO: 
PAPERS IN VERGIL Cro-mnZxro. 9 

00bb(T.). THE CASTAWAYS O 
MEADOWBANK. Illustrated. Dem 
\6mo. 9x. 6d. [Little Blue Book 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGAT 
PRIORY. Illustrated. Demvx^mo, ax.6i 

f Little Blue Book 

THE LOST BALL. Illustrated. Dem 
\6mo. 9X. 6d, [Little Blue Book 

CollingWOOd (W. O.). Kl.A. THE LIF 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait 
Second and Chea^ Edition, Cr, Bvo. 61 
Also a Poplar Edition. Cr. Pr,*. ax. 6d. ne 

C0llin8(W.E.\ M.A. TH K P.ECI X N INli 
OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. Wii 
M.ip. Cr.BT'o. v. 61/. [Churchman's Librai 

Colonna. HYPJjerotomachia pol 

PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NO 
NISI SO.MNIUM ESSE DOCF 
ATQUE OniTER PI.URIMA .SCIT 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMC 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies c 
handmade paper. Folio. Three ( wnineas ne 

Combe (WiUlam). THE tour o 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF TH 
PICTURESQUE. With 30 Colour* 
Plates by T. Kowlanoson. Fca^ %v\ 
y. 6d. net.^ 

Also a limited edition on larf;e Tapanea 
paper, jos^net, [Illustratd Pocket li^ax] 
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THE TOUR OP DR. SYNTAX IN 
SEARCH OF CONSOLATION. With 
24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
3 J. dd. ntt. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper, "los.net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 
THE THIRD TOUR OF DR. SYNTAX 
IN SEARCH OF A WIFE. With 24 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 3*. 6d, 
net 

Also a limited edition on large Japansee 
paper. 30;. fuL 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 

GENUS : The Little Foundling of the late 

Dr. Syntax. With 24 Coloured Plates by 

Rowlandson. Fcap,. %vo. -xs. 6d, tut. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 301. mi, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

THE ENGLISH DANCE OF DEATH, 

from the Designs of Thomas Rowlandson, 

with Metrical Illustrations by the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' With 74 Coloured 

Plates. Tiv0 Volumes. Fcap. Zvo. 9*. tut. 

Also a limited ^ition on large Japanese 

paper. 30X. tut. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
THE DANCE OF LIFE: a Poem. Illus- 
trated with 26 Coloured Engravings by 
Thomas Rowlandson. Fcap. 8w. y, 6a. 
met. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 3ax. tut. 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
OOOk (A. M.), M. A. See E. C. Marchant. 
Cooke-Taylor (B. WX THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. CrovmBvo. ar. &/. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Corelll (marie), the passing of the 

GREAT QUEEN: A Tribute to the Noble 
Life of Victoria Regina. Stttali 4ta, is. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Sttt.^to. u. 

Corkran (AliceX LEIGHTON. With 

many Illustrations. Detny \ttno, as, td. 
net. [Little Books on Art. 

Cotes (Rosemary), dantes garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. doth 7S. 6d.; leather, y- ^- '«^^« 
BIIiLE FLOWERS. With a Froniispiecc 
a nil Plan. Fcap. Zvo, ts, 6d. tut. 

Cowley (Abraham) THE ESSAYS OF. 

Edited bv H. C. Minchin. Small. Pott 
Zvo. Clotht IS. td, tut; leather^ 2*. 6d. tut. 

[Little Library. 

Cox (J. Cliarles), LL.D., F.s. A. derby- 

SHIRE. Illustrated by T. C. Wall. 
Small Pott Ivo, Clctht 3*. ; leather, 3*. 6d. 
tut. [Little Guides. 

HAMPSHIRE. Illustrated by M. E. 
PuKSBR. Small Pott %vo. Cloth, v. : 
Leather, ys. td. tut, [Little Guides. 

Cox (HaroldX B.A. LAND NATIONAL- 
IZATION. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Social (^tiesdoos Series. 



Crabbe (Oeorge), SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF. Edited by A. C. 
Deane. Small Pott Bvo, Cloth, is. 6d. 
tut; leather, ar. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Cralgle(W. A). A primer of burns. 

Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, GEN- 
TLEMAN. Edited by Annie Mathe- 
90N. Two Volumes, Small Pott Bvo. 
Each VoluttUf Cloth, is. td. net ; leather, 
2J-. td. tut. [Little Library. 

Crasbaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hut- 
ton. Small Pott Bvo. Cloth, is. td, tut; 
leather, as. td, tut, [Little Library. 

Crawford (F. Q.). See Mary C. Danson. 

Crouch (W.X BRYAN KING. With a 
Portrait. Crown Bvo, y, td, tut. 

Cmikshank (O.) THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With xx 
Plates. CroTvn itmo. is. td. tut. 
From the edition published by C Tilt, x8xx. 

Crump (B.). See A. L. Cleather. 

Cunliffe(F. H. £.), Fellow of All Souls* Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF THE 
BOER WAR. With many Illustrations, 
Plans, and Portraits. In 2 vols. Vol. I., i$s, 

CuttS OS. L.). D.D. AUGUSTINE (5f 
CANTERBURY. With Portrait. Crown 
Bvo. %s. td. [ Leaders of Religion. 

Daniell(0. W.), M. A. BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE. With Portrait Crown Bvo, 
3X. td. [Leaders of Religion. 

Danson (Mary 0.) and Crawford (F. Q.X 

FATHERS IN THE FAITH. SmallBvo. 

Dante.' LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget 
ToYNBEB, M.A., D.Litt. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBEE, M. A , D. LitL Small Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, IS. td, tut; leath$r, as. td. tut. 

[Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated by H. F. Cary. Edited by 

PacetToynbbb,M. A., D.Litt. SmallPott 

Bvo, Cloth, IS, td, tut ; leather, as, 6d, not, 

(Little Library. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBBS, M. A . , D. Litt. Small Pott Bvo, 
Cloth, IX. td, tut : leather, as. td, tut. 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toimbee. 

Darley (Oeorge), SELE(mONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF. Edited by R A. 
Streatfeild. Smalt Pott Bvo, Cloth, 
IS. td. tut; leather, as, 6d, tut. 

[Little Library. 

Davenport (CyrUi MEZZOTINTS. 

With ^o Plates in Photogravure. IVide 
RoyeUBvo, a5«. «#/. 

[Conooissetirs Library. 
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JKWKLLEKY. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy \tmo. 2X. dd. nrt. 

[Little Docks on Art. 

Dawson (A. J.). MOROCCO. BeihR a 
buiidic of jottings, notes, impressions, tales, 
a-iil triiiutes. With many Illustrations. 
I?tft:y Zvc. IMS. 6if. mt. 

Deane (A. C). A T.ITTLE KOOK OF 
i.KiMT VKRSK. With an Introduction 
an- 1 Ndhj-^. Stn,tt\' Pi>tt Svo. Cioik^ is. 6ti. 
net ; leather^ sj. tiJ. net. [Little Library. 

Delbos (LeonX THE metric system. 
DemoFtiicncaf* THE ol\'NTHIACS 

AM> rUlMPPICS. Tn-inslatcd ii^Hjn a 
new iinii(i]>lc hy Otho Holland, tro^vn 
2v<y. 2f. 0./. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALl.IC IJ'I.<. Eiiitcd with Nutes ami 
Voc.ilnilary, by K. Dakwin Swift, M.A. 
/'ViT/. £:v. 2 J. 

Dickens (CharlesX 

Tin-: IMCKWUK PAPERS. With the 43 
Iiiustratiuiis bv Skymour and Pni7, the 
two 1'i-i-<<; Pl.itcs and the 33 Contemporary 
Onwbyn Pl.itcs. y. 6./. net. 

Tlii-i i.s a i>articiil.irly interesting volume, 
c-'nt.iinin-.;, :is it d^H;^. reproductions of very 
r;irc pl.itcs. [Illustrated Pocket I,ibrar>'. 

DicMnson (Emily). POEMS. First Series. 

Cuf'vn S«*i'. 4 J. iiti. net. 

Dickinson (O. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 
I*. . I k::r, Cambridge. THECJREEKVIKW 
OF LIKE. Third Kdition. Cron^nZyP. 
rf. f /. [University Extension Scries. 

Dickson (H. N.). F.R.S E., F.R.Met. Soc 
iM [■: 1 1- ()K( )1.( H ; Y. Illiistr.ned. Crenvn 
i:\». -25.0./. [I'liivcrsity Extension Scries. 

Dilke(Lady\ Bulley (Bliss), and Wliitiey 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. (>.w« 
T:v. 25. CJ. [SiKTial Questions Scries. 

Dillon (Edward). PORCELAIN. With 
ni.iny Pl.iif-* in Colour and Photogravure. 
U'lJe Koytii^z'O. q^s. net, 

1 Connoisseurs T^ihrarv. 

DitchfleldfP.H.).M.A., F.S.A. ENr.LIsii 
VILLACiKS. Ilhistrated. CrtnunZvo. Cs. 

THE SrORY OV OUR ENC.LISH 
T O W N S. With Introdncti.m by 
A vi ; • sTi's J rs<;oi'j', 1 ). D. Secotui Edition. 

OLD KNCILLSII CUSTOMS: Extant .-xt 
t)ic I'rtsont Time. An Account of I<ocal 
C»'.serv:ir.cp»«, Ff>.tival Cnstom>.. and Ancient 
C; ii-nn>ii:cs yet Surviving in Great liritain. 

Dixon (W! in. 'J^ M.A. A PRIMER OF 
'J KNNVSi)N. Second Edition. Crown 

EN'il.r.^ii i'ijKTRY FROM BLAKE TO 
lIROWXINt;. .sVf.W Edition. Crmvn 
S:\\ 2s, dd. [University Extension Scries. 



D<fle (N. H.) FAMOUS COMPOSERS. 
With Portraits. T-W0 y^iumts. Demy 
8p0. I ax. mt. 

Dowden (J.). D.D., Lord Bishop of Edia. 
burish. THE WORKMANSHIP OF 
THE PRAYER BOOK.: Us Litenry 
and Liturgical Aspects. Seeotui Edition. 
CronmZro. \s.6a. [Chnrchnian'sLil>rary. 

Driver (B. R.), I). D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the L'nivcr^ity 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECI^ 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown Bva, ts. 

THE BOOK OF GENESIS. With Notes 
and Introduction. Second Edition. l\my 
%vo. los. 6d. (Westminster O-immentaries. 

Dugnid (CliarieflX City Editor of the 
Aloming Post, author of the * Story of the 
Stock Exchanpe,' etc THE STOCK 
EXCHANGE. StMnd Edition. Cro^-n 
8t'0. 2f. 6</. net, [Rooks on Business. 

Dnncan (8. J.) (Mrs. Cotks), Author of 
*A Voyage of Consolation.* ON THE 
OTHER SIDE OF THE LATCH. 
Second Edition, Crown Srv. dr. 

Dium(J. T.), D.Sc. , and Hand6lla(V. A.V 

(iENERAI. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 
With X14 Illustrations. Crvti '« Prv. y, iid. 

Dnnstan (A. EL), RSc. See W. T. Cl»l (;h. 
DarbanKTbeEarlof). A report on 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Demy Zvo, js. 6d. nrt. 
Datt(W. A.X NORFOLK. Illustrated by 

IJ. C Boulter. Sma/i Pott 8tw. CVj.'A, 

•ts. ; leather. \s. 6d, net, [Little Guides. 
A POPULAR GUIDE TO NORFOLK. 

Medium 8tv. td. net, 
SUFFOLK. lUustrated by J. WvLir. 
Small Pott Zvo, Clotk^y. ; lenthe*-, ys. '. 

net. L Little Cu:k.i.v 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. \\i:h 

coloured and other Illustrations by Frank 

SoUTiiGATB. Lar^ Denty %t*o, 9it. nri. 
Earle ( JolmX Bishop of Salisbury. M I CKO- 

C0S.M0(;RAPH1E, or a PIECE OF 

THE WORLD DISCOVERED; in 

ESSATBS AND ChARACTKKS. Post i6mA 

ss. net. ^ [Rariora. 

Reprinte<l from the Sixth Edition pub- 
lished by Roller t Allot in 1633. 

Edward! CGlement). railavav 

NATIONALIZATION. Crown E:v. 
QS. 6d. [Social Questions f^erir* 

Edward! (W.DovglasX commercial 

LAW. Crown 8vo. 21. 

[Commercial Scries. 

Egan (PieroeX LIFE IN London, or 

The Day and Night Scenks of Jf.kky 
Hawthorn, Esq., and his Ki.i-uant 
Fkieni), Corinthian Tom. With 36 
Colouied Plates by I. R. and G. Crl'ik- 
siiANK. With numerous designs on wood. 
EcaA Bvo 4X. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Ja(>anese 
p^>er. 3ar.«/fc [lUnstrated Pocket Library 
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REAL LIFE IN LONDON, or thb 
Rambles and Adventures op Bob 
Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, the Hon. 
Tom Dashall. With 31 Coloured Plates 
by Alken and Rowlandson, etc Two 
yoluntes, Fcap. %%»o, gs. net. 

[lUu&trated Pocket Library. 

THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR. With «7 
Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, and 
several designs on wood, fcap, ^vo. at. td. 
rut, [ I Uustrated Pocke t Library. 

EgertonCH. B.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. Demy 

%V0. 12J. td, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ElXaby (C. G.). ROME. Illustrated by 

B. C. Boulter. Small Pott ^vo. Cloth, 

3j. ; leather, y. 6d, net, [Little Guides. 
EUertOn (F. G. ). See S. J. Stone. 
Ellwood (Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 

THE LIFE OF. Edited byC G. Crump, 

M^. CrowH Bvo. 6t. 

IBngel (B.X A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE: From its Beginning to 
Tennyson. Translated from the German. 
Demy Sctf. ^s. 6d. net, 

Fairbrother(W.H.).M.A. THE philo- 
sophy OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition. Crown Bvo. xs. td, 

FELISSA; OR, TKE LIFE AND 
OPINIONS OF A KITTEN OF 
SENTIMENT. With la Cok)urcd PUtcs. 
Post i6mo. as. td. net. ^ (5^X3!). 

From tho edition published lay J. Harrisi 
1811. 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 

ASIA. Croum Stfo, 6s, 
A (^lonial Edition is also published. 

FerrierCSasanX MARRIAGE. Edited by 
hiiss (Goodrich Frees and Lord Iodbs* 
LEIGH. Two Volumes. Smesli Pott %vo. 
Each volume, cloth, is, 6d. not; leather, 
3 J. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
Small Pott %oo. Each Volume ^cloth, is. 6d. 
net. ; leather, as. 6d, net. [Little Ubrary. 

Finn (8. W.), M.A. JUNIOR ALGEBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Pea/. Bvo. 
With or Without Answers, is. 

[Junior Examination Series. 

Firth (C.H.). M.A. CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A History of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the 
Potectorate. Crown Bvo. js. 6d. 

FiBher (0. W.X M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. DemtBvo. 10s. 6d. 

FitiQ«rald(Edward).,TH£ rub'aiyat 

OF OMAR KHAYYAM. From the First 
Edition of 1859. Second Edition, Leetther, 
IS, net . [Miniattire Library. 

THE RUB'AIYAt of OMAR KHAY- 
YXM. Printed from the Fifth and last 



Edition. With a Commentary by Mrs. 
Stephen Batson, and a Biography of 
Omar by E. D. Ross. Crown Bvo, 6s, 
EUPHRANOR: a Dialogue on Youth. 
Demy ^amo. Leather, as. net, 

[Miniature Library. 

POLONIUS: or Wise Saws and Modem 

Instances. Demy ^zmo. Leather, as, noL 

[Miniature Library. 

FitlOerald (B. A.). THE HIGHEST 
ANDES. With a Maps, 51 Illustrations, 
13 of which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal Bvo. y>s, net. 

Flecker (W. H.X M.A., D.CL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School. Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. 
Part I. Morning and Evening Prayer 
and Litany. With an Introduction and 
Notes. CroTUH Bvo. as. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal : sometime Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and formerly Stanley- 
Jevons Professor of Political £^nomy in 
the Owens Coll. , Manchester. ECONOMIC 
PRINCIPLES. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. ntt. 

Fortescne (Hn. G.) HOLBEIN. With 

30 Illustrations. Demy i6mo. as. 6d. net. 

[Little Books on Art. 

Fraaer (J. P.). ROUND the world 

ON A wheel. With 100 Illustrations. 
Third Edition Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Frenoh (W.), M.A., Principal of the Storey 
Institute, Lancaster. PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. Pari/, With namearcMU 
Diagrams. Crown Bvo. u. 6d, 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Ftench (W.), M. A. , and Boardman (T. aX 

M.A. PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Part II, With numerous Diagrams. Crown 
Bvo. \».6d, [Textbooks of Tedinology. 

Frendenreion (Ed. von), dairy 

BA(rrERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
the Use of Students. Translated bv J. R. 
AiNswosTH Davis, M.A. Second EdiOom, 
Revised, Crown 8«v. as. 6d, 
Fnlford (H. W.X M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. JAMES. With Notes and Intro- 
duction. Fca/, Bvo, IS. 6d. not, 

[Churchnum's Bible. 

0. 0., and F. a O. JpHlTBULL'S 
ADVENTURES IN THE FISCAL 
WONDERLAND. By Charlbs (Sxakb. 
With 46 Illustrations by F. Carkutrsrs 
(^ouLDb SoeondEd, Crown Bvo, 9i.6d, net, 

Oambado(Geofltey,Eiia.). AN ACADEMY 

FOR GROWN HORSEMEN : Contain- 
ing the completest Instructions for Walking, 
Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stnmbling. 
and Tombling. lUuf trated witn aj Cohnyrea 
Plates, and adorned with a Portrait of th« 
Aathor. Fca/, Bvo. v- 6d. net. 

[lUostiated PockaC Ubcary 
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GaskellCUn.). CRANFOKD. Edited by 
E. V. LiCAS. Smal/ Pott^vo. Cloth. \s. M. 
net; leather^ 2s. td. ntU [Little Library. 

Oasquet, the Rif^ht Rev. Abbot. O.S.B. 

ENGLISH MONASTIC LIFE. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. Demv Zvo. 

•js. 6i/. fut. [Antiquary's Hooks. 

George (H. B.\ M. A. , Fellow of New College, 

Oxford. BATTLKS OF ENGLISH 

HISrOKY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 

Kti'!it>H. Cro-:vH 8:'i». 6s. 
A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 

BRITISH EMPIRE. Cr.8?H?. y.6dnrt. 

Glbbina (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 

I)LTSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 

CVL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Third 

F.dition. Demy Zto. xos. 6d. 
A C()MPANIUN GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

C*\Kvn Zvo. I J. 6 J. 
THK INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND. Tenth Edition. Revised. With 

Maps and Plans, Crcnyn Zvo. 31. 

[Univcrsitv Extension Series. 
THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 

Crir:vn 8?'eJ. xs. 6d. [Commercial Series. 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. CrownZvo. \s.6d. 

[ComnuTcial Series. 
BRITISH COMMERCE AN D COLONIES 

FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 

Third Edition. Crozvn Zvo. ax. ^ 

[Commercial Series. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Second Edition. Crozvn Zvo, 2J. td, 

[University Extension Series. 

Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A., and 
Hadfleld (R. A.>, of the Hecla Works, 
Shertield. A SHORTER WORKING 
DAY. Crown Zz'o. is. td. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROM.VN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, App«n* 
dices, and M:ips, by J. B. Buky, M..\., 
L'tt.I)., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
•: Se--cn I 'oium-'s. Demy ^x-o. Gilt top^ 
• V. 6./. each. A Iso, Crozvn 8r'<>. 6*. each. 

Mi.MOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edit(>-.1, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by (>. Birkbeck Hill, LL.D. 
Crown Szv. 65. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Vicar of I^eds. 
THE W >OK OF J( >B. With Introduction 
ocd Notes. Demv Fv'<>. Cs. 

[Wtst minster Comment.iries. 

THE XXXIX. AUnCLES OF THE 
CHURlM C»F ENGLAND. With an 
Introdu'.tion. F^^urth Edition in One J'ol. 
Detny '^r \ \i5. (>i. [ Handbooks of Tlie<)lo::y. 

JOHN HOWARD. With 12 Illustrations. 
Fcap Stv. Clotht 3*. td. ; leather^ 4J. net. 

[Little Biographies. 

Gilbert (A. B.V See W. Wilberforce. 



Godfirey (EUiabetli). A BOOK OF RE- 

MK.MBRANCE. Demv \tmo. ax. 6^. net. 
Godley (A. D.), M.A., rellow of Magdalen 

College, Oxford. LYRA FKIVOLA. 

Third Edition, Fcap. 8tv. a«. td, 
VERSES TO ORDER. Stcond Edition, 

Crown 800. ax. 6dL 
SECOND STRINGS. Fca^, Bcv. ax. 6a. 
A new volume of humorous Tcrse unifunr 

with Lyra Frivoltu 

Golinnftli (OUtbt). THE VICAR OI 
WAKEFIELD. With a4 Coloured Plate 
by T. R0WX.ANDSON. Rcyekl Sew. Om 
Cuinea net. 
Reprinted from the edition of 18x7. 

[Burlinfi:toD Library 

Also Fcap.^ Bzv. 3X. 6«/. ntt. AIms 1 

limited edition on large Japanese paper 

30X. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library 

hXfjQFcap. 2^tno, With xo Plates in Photo 

graphure by Tony Johannot. JLeath^r 

ax. dd, n€t. 

Qoudge (R L.). M.A., Principal of Well 

Theoloincal Collece. THK FIRS! 

KPISTLE TO THE COR I NT HI A N.< 

With Introduction snd Notes. Demy £rj. 

6x. [Westminster Conunentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson). THE rural 

EXODUS. CrowmSvo, ax. 6c/. 

[Social Questions Series 

Granger (F. B.). M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH 

OLOGY. Second Edition. CrvwM Bro. 

as. 6d, [University Extension Series, 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crvmi 

Bzv. 6x. 

GrayiELM'Qneen). GERMAN PASS ages 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown 8cw. ox. 6d, 

Gnur (P. L.), 6. So., formerly Lecturer i 
Physics in Mason University Collecre, Bii 
minRham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Teat- Book. With s8x Dia- 
grams. Croivn B/vo. xs, 6d» 

Green (Q. BncWand), M.A., Assistant 

Master at Edinburgh Academy, late FeJLiw 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr^n 
Zx'O. 3X. 6d, 
Green (B. T.), M.A THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. CrvwnZvo. 6s. 

[Chnrchman's Library. 

Greenidge (A H. J.X M.A. A hlstokv 

OF ROME: During the Later Republic 
and the Early Prindpate. In Six Volumes . 
DemyZvo, VoL 1. \i33*xo4 B.C X xax. 6d. 
net. 

GreenweU (Dora), THE POEMS OF 

From the coition of 1848. Leather, ax. net. 

[.Miniature library. 

Greerory (R. A) THE vault of 

I IE AVE N. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy, With ntunerotis Illustrations 
CrownZvo, sx. 6^ 

[Univecsity Extension Series. 
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Cresroiy (Miss E. C.) HEAVENLY 

WISDOM. Selections from the English 
Mystics. Pott Zv0, Cloth as.; UathtTt 
as. (xi. net. 

[ Library of Devotion. Nearly Ready. 

GrevlUe Minor. A MODERN JOUR- 
NAL. Edited by J. A. Sprndsr. Crown 
Zz'o. 31. 6d. net. 

Gri Tiling (C. H.). A HLSTORY OF THE 
GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
1345-95. , With Illustrations. Revised, with 
an additional chapter. Demy ^vo. los. 6J. 

Grubb (H. C.X BUILDERS' QUAN- 
T 1 T I ES. With many 1 llustrations. CrowM 
Zvo. j^s. 6d. [Textbooks of Technology. 

Cuiney (L. L). RICHARD HURRELL 
IROUDE. Illustrated. DemyZvo. ios,6d. 
net. 

Cwj-nn (M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

KoyaiBvo. 12s. 

nacliett (John), B.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Maps and lUustrations. 
Demy Zvo. 15s. net. 

Haddon (A. C), ScD., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
r.ROWN. with many IllusUations and a 
M.ip. Demy Bvo. 15J. 

Hadfleld (R. A.). See H. de B. Gihbins, 

LaU (R. N.) and Neal (W. 0.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustrations. Seconel Edi' 
t ion, revised. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. N.). THE GREAT ZIMBABWK 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal txto. 
-2X5. net. 

Hamilton (F. J.), D. D. , and Brooks (E. W.). 

7ACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English. Demy Bvo. i3S. 6d. net. 

[Byzantine Texts. 

I-c^nmond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 

1 (JX : A Biographical Study. Demy Bvo. 

nannay'(D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

TUK ROYAL NAVY, From Early 

'i' I M KS TO THE Prksent Day. I llustrated. 

Two Volumes. Demy Bvo. js. 6d. gmch. 

Vul. I. 1 200- 1688. 
Hannay (James 0.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
. AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

MONASTICISM. CrvumBvo. St. 
THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. 

Crown Bvo. 31. 6d. net. 
Hare, (A. T.). M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 

TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 

With numerous Diagrams. Demy Bxw. ts. 

Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 

READERS. Fcap. 8fv. ax. f>d. 

Hawtliome(Natlianiel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pkrcy Deasmkr. 
Smalt Pott %D0. Clotkt IX. 6d, net; 
leather. %s. Sd. ntt [Littlo Library. 

HEALTH. WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Crown B/vo. is, mi. 



Heath (Dadley). MINIATURES. With 

many rlates in Photogravure. IVide Royal 
Bvo. 35X. net. [Connoisseurs Library. 

Hedin (Sven), Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographical Society. THROUGH ASIA. 
With 300 lUustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 
Ttvo Volumes. Royal Bvo. 361. net. 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES iN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by Y. 
M. Crawford. Fca^ 8zv. 3;. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellowof Exeter College, 
Oxford. THE LIFE AND PRINCI- 
PATE OF THE EMPEROR NERa 
With Illustrations. Demy Bvo. los. M. net. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. SmaU Pott 8w. 
Clotkf IS. 6d. net ; leather^ as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 

ROBERT BURNS. With la Illustrations. 

Fca/. Bvo, Clotki y. 6d. ; leather , 4X. net. 

[Little Biographies. 
Henley (W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Crown Bvo. Gilt top. 3*. td. 

Henley (W. E.) and Whibley (C). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crown 
B-'O. Buckratn.Hlt top. 6s. 

HenSOn (H. H.), RD. , Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Illus- 
trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Crown 8tw. 6x. 

UGHT AND LEAVEN: Historicai. ahd 
Social Sermons. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

DISCIPLINE AND LAW. Fcap, Bvo, 
as. 6d. 

THE EDUCATION ACT— AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with^ all possible 
respect to the Nonconformists. Crown 
Bvo. XX. 

Herbert (George). THE TEMPLE. 

£kiited, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Small Pott 8tw. Cloth, as, ; leather, as.6d. 
net. [ Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbnry (Lord), THE LI FE 

OF. Written by himself. Leather, as. net. 
From the edition printed at Strawberry 
Hill in the year 1764. 

[Miniature Library. 

Hewins(W.A.S.),B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crvwn Bvo. 
ax. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

Heywood CWS PALIO AND PONTE : 
A Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal Boo. arx. tut. 

Hilbert (T.). THE AIR GUN : or, How 
the Mastermans and Dobson Maior nearly 
lost thek Holidays. Illustratea. Demy 
\6mo, 3X. 6d, [Little Blue Books. 

Hill (Clare), Registered Teacher to the City 
and Guilds of London Institute. MI LLI N- 
£RY. THEORETICAL. AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With Dumeroos Diagrams. 
Cr. 8cv. t#. [Textbooks of Technology. 
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INTERNATIONAL TRAfiE: A Siudjr 
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HISTORY 
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Hopplim. A LITTLE GALLERY C 
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of Mujilen CoUeKC Oifor<{. 'Cmi,jt alt. 

■u. ICluiical Tiwiilitioiu. 

HonbaT|:ll(E.L.8.).M.A WATERLOO: 

A Nan^iilre and CKtldim. With PLuu. 

J'nvnf Edilitn. CtVfn Etw. V- 
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llluHriliani. Str^J EJiHtM, Fcaf.Svt. 

Clitk, y. id. 1 iiMllur, ti. nil. 

(Linle Biognptiiet, 
Hoiton IR. P.t. D-D. JOHN BOWK. 

Wiih Potnmit. C™"-»™. jj. M 

T Leaden c4 Religion. 



MANCHUIUA. With 



HOW«U<a.t. TRADE UNIONISM— NEW 
AND OLD. Tkird Editiom. On* ■» 
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Hudson (RobUtV UKMORIALS 0[ 
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f IllusUAdam. Demy - 
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NING. WiUi Ponnii. Crvwlrw. %i.6d. 
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Wilh Fori - 



THOMAS KlORE. 
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J^rHi. ThmGmitt. 

Itaun {Bmulkl. brand, a Dhtik. Tnai- 
laiedbTWiLUAMWiLKiK. TUr^ Ediliem. 
Cmmitt. u id. 

IlI«B(W.K.),M;A,FellowmndTlilorofH*«. _ 
Siri CotlettOjifon]. CHRISTIAN MVS-'^ 
TICISM. TheBmnptoaLoctuRifDiiBoo. 

LIGHT, LIFB, AND LOVE: A Seleciioa 

(fiat the Cennu MyUicL With ui tnuo. 

diKlion ud Notei. SmallPtlg Sevi. C/mA 

u. ,- jlHUin-, u. 6i^ ml. 
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Jackson (t.),M. A A primer OF busi- 
ness. Third Edition. Crown ivo. 
u. 6d. [Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. HamUtonX SICILY. With 

maoy lUostrations by the Author. Small 
Pott Zvo, Clothf y, ; Leather^ 31. td. net. 

[Little Guides. 

Jacob <P.), MA. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fca*. 8w. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 

AND CORNERS. Crown ^o. 9S. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Jeffteys (D. OwynX DOLLY'S THE- 

ATRICALS. Described and Illustrated 
with 34 Coloured Picttires. Pott ita. 
zt. 6d. 

JenkS (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Crown Bvo. as. 6d. 
[University Extension 5>eries. 

JesBopp (Augnstns), D.D. JOHN 

DONNE. With Portrait. Croum Bvo. 
2f. 6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A, Litt.D., Principal of 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. EVOLUTION. 

Crown Bvo. ^s. 6d. [Churchman's Library. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. Second 

Edition, Demy Bvo. lor. 6</. 

[ Handbooks of Theology. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.K K.C.B. British 

CENTRAL AFRICA. With neariv aoo 
Illastrations and Six Maps. Second 
Edition, Crown \to, \Bs. net. 

Jones (K). A GUIDE TO professions 
AND business. CrownBvo, js. 6d. 

[Commercial Series. 

Jones (L. A Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L). THE MINERS' 
guide to the coal MINES' 
REGULATION ACTS. Crown Bvo. 
Qs. 6d. net. [Nearly Ready. 

Jnlian (Lady) of Norwich, revela- 
tions OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Grace Warrack. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Juvenal, the satires of. Translated 
by S. G. Owen. Crown Bvo. a*, td. 

[Classical Translations. 

Kauflnann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 

MODERN THOUGHT. Crown Bvo. 

2S. td, [Social Questions Series. 

Keating(J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 

THE EUCHARIST. CrownBvo. y.6d. 

Keats (John), THE POEMS OF. With an 
Introduction by L. Binvom, and Notes by 
J. Masepibld. SmailPottUfo. Cloth^is.Sd. 
net; leather^ as, 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Keats. THE POEMS OF. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by E. de Sdin* 
court, M.A. Demy Bxw. js, 6d. net. 



Keble(John). thechkistianyear. 

With an Introduction and Notes by W. 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Illostrated by R. Annino Bblu Second 
Edition, Fca^, 800. 31. &/; padded 

moroecot S'* 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Waltbk Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Second 
Edition, Small Pott Bvo, Cloth, as.; 
leather, as, 6d. net, [Library of Derotion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Waltkr Lock, 
D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
Smadl Pott 8m. Cloth, as,: leather, 
as, 6d, net, . [Library of Devotion. 

Kempis (Thomas A), the Imitation 

OF CHRIST. With an Infirodnction by 
DsAN Faksar. Illustrated by C M. 
Gbrs Second Edition, Fcap.^no, y,6d.; 
PeuUed tnorocco, sx. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Re- 
vised Translation, with an Introduction by 
C Bigg, D.D., late Student of Christ 
Church. Third EdiHon, Small Pott %O0. 
Cloth, as, ; leather, as. 6d, net, 

[Library of Devotion. 

A practically new translation of this book 

whicn the reader has. almost for the first 

time, exactly in the snape in which it left 

the hands of the author. 

Thb Samb Edition in largb ttpb. Crown 
%Do, ys. 6d, 

Kennedy (James Houfhton). D.D.^ Assist- 
ant L^nurer in Divinity in the University 
of DubUn. ST. PAUL'S SECONlS 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, 
Dissertations and Notes. Cfvwn Bvo, 6s, 

Kestell(J.I>.). THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventures and^ Ex- 
periences of J. D. Kbstbll, Chaplain to 
General Christian de Wet. Crown Boo, 6s, 

yimwilfiM (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEM- 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo, as. 6d,^ 

[University £xtensi<» Series. 

Kinglaira (A W.). eothen. with an 

Introduction and Notes. Small Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, u. 6d, net; leather, as. 6d, net, 

[Little Library. 

SliaJnff (Rvdyard). barrack -ROOM 

BALLADS. 73n/ Thousand, Cr, 9vo. 
T^ttentieth Edition, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also poblished. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 6and Th^msand 

Ninth Edition, ^ Crown Bvo, gilt top, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is ako published. 

THB FIVE NATIONS. 4»' Thmseemd. 

Second Edition, Crown Bioo, 6s, 

A Colonial Edition it also pnblisbad. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixtemih 

Edition, Crown 9oo, Bnckram, dr. 

A Colonial Edition b also pubUslied. 
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JOHN KEBLE. With FBRnU. Cmn 
>H. y.tJ. [LcwlenefRdisioii. 

Looker^.). LONDON LYRICS. EdiiiJ 
bvA. D. GODLBV, M.A. SmallFalllt.; 
clatA, u. 6d. rut; Itm4lur, w. 6,1. mrl. 

[Liltle LihMT)-. 

LoiWfUlOW, SELECTIONS FROM. 
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31. W. ml. 

E. T. L. and C. L. a. ENG 

BY DAY : Or, Tht EnslUt 

btiok to EITicicncy. Illuttme 



A turleiqiK Ycar-Bonk and Alrunac 

Indan. SIX dialogues (Nicnnnv 
Icaro-Menippui, The r«k, Tlii> Ship, The 
Puiiiliw, The Lover of Falfihotid). Tran'- 
laied by 5. T. Ir»;D, M.A., Aisi^iant 
Matter at Cliflon; lain Scholar of tCicur 
Collece, OiIOTd. Crratt B7« u. 6,/ 

[Clauical TraTi.latHn<. 

Uaa(I-V.\ M.A. A COMMERCIAL 
GEOORAFHY OF THK RKITISH 
EMPIRE. Tkinl Edilitn. Crv:rm (r.- 
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Lydon (Hoal t.\ A JUNIOR GEO- 
HKTRV. Wilh numerou, dEacrar.^ 
CmvMtiv. «. [Junior School llo^:!;^ 

lrtteltOIlCH0Jl.ll™.JLX WOMEN AND 
TliKIRWOkK. Crmmtst. ai. W. 

M. BL HOW TO DRESS AND WHAT 
TO WEAR. CmuM 8w, II. Htl. 

HaeanlaraordV criticalakdhis- 

TUR1(;aL ESSAYS. Edited hy F. C. 
MnxTAr.L-K, M.A. TAnt I'gtnmei. Cr. 
tiv. iSi. 
The only edition of Ihii book completely 

n'Allm (J. B. B.1 M.A. THE PRIN. 
Cin.F.S OF ROOKKEEPING BY 
DOUBLE ENTRY. frn.in.SrA h. 

[Cmuncrciat Series. 
HaiKnilloA (J. A.\ COMP.VRATIVI, 
THEOLOGY, C'-nvmtrr. 6». 
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HaoClUm(F.). lOHNRNOX. Witli]>(^. 
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MDOWall (A. 8.). CHATHAM. With la 
Illustrations. Fcap, Bvo. Clot A f y, td. ; 
leather ^ 4^. net, [Little Biographies. 

Mackav(A.M.), THE CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Cnnvn 8w. 3*. td. 

[Churchaian's Library. 

Ma«nnB (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. Crownlvo. 2s. 6d, 

Mahafly(J.P.),Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 

Fully Illustrated. Cr/nvn Bva. 6s. 

Maltland (F. W.X X^X^- D. , Downing Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. Royal Zvo, js.td. 

Maiden (H. E.\ M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
En(;land. Crown Srv. xs. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Crown Bvo. is. 6d, 

KarCliailt (E.C.). M. A. , Fellow of Peterhonse, 
Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

narcliant (E. C.X M.A., and Cook (A M.). 

M.^V. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Second Edition. Crown 
Zvo. 3J. td. 

VLaXTiJ. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John's 
ColIeRe, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Crown Bro, 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL, GEOLOGY. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

MarveU (Andrew). THE POEMS OF. 

Edited by Edward Wkight. Small Pott 
BvOt clotAj IS. 6d. net ; leather^ as. 6d. net. 

[Little Library. 

BlaskelKA.) IVORIES. With many plates 

in Collotype and Photogravure. lVid< Koyal 

Bz>o. 25J. net. [Connoisseurs Libnury. 

Mason (A. J.), D.D. THOMAS CRAN 
MER. With Portrait. Croivn Zvo, V.6d. 

[I^enders of Religion. 

Ma88ee(aeorge). THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. With 
Illustrations. Cronm Bvo, 3J. 6d. 

[University Extension Series. 

Ma8terman(C. F. O.), M.A. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 
May (Phil) THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition, ^to. is. net. 

MeUows (Emma 8.x A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Crown 
Bvo. y. 6d. 

Michell (E. B). THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
fravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
llustrations. Demy Bvo. los. 6d, 

Millai8(J.O.) THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, 
President of the Royal Academy. With 319 



Illastrations, of which are in PhoCo- 
jnavure. a vols, Royal Bvo. 90s. mt. 
MUlAlB. A LITTLE GALLERY OF. 
Twenty examples in Photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy i6mo, as. 6d. mt. 

[Little Galleries. 

MmiB(C. T.), M.LM.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH. 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO. 
METRY. With Diagrams. Crown Bvo, 
y. 6d, [Textbooks of Technology, 

Milne (J. 0.X M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUuslrated. 
Crown Bvo 6s. 

Milton, John, THE POEMS OF, BOTH 
ENGLISH AND LATIN, Compos'd at 
several times. Printed by his true Copies, 

The Songs were set in Musick by Mr. 
Hbnky Lawbs, Gentleman of the Kings 
Chappel, and ooe of His Majesties Private 
Mustek. 

Printed and publish'd according to Order. 

Printed by Ruth Raworth for Humph- 
RKY MosBLSV^ and are to be sold at the 
signe of the Pnnces Armes in Pauls Church- 
yard, 1645. 

THE MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MIL- 
TON. Edited by H. C Bxeching, M.A., 
Canon of Westminster. Small Pott Bvo, 
cloth, u, 6d, net ; leather^ as. 6d. net. 

[little Library. 

Mincllln (H. 0.), M.A. A LITTLE 
GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. 
Demy i6mo, as. 6d. net. [Little Galleries. 

Mitcliell(P.ciialmenj,M.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. lUustxmted. Second 
Edition, Crown 8cv. 6s. 

A text • book deugned to corer th« 
Schedale inaed by the Royal College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. . 

'Moil (A.X' MINING AND MINING'^^ 
INVESTMENTS. Crown Bvo. *s. 6d, ' 
net, [Books on Business. 

MOir(p.M.X MANSIEWAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. Small Pott Bvo, 
Cloth, is. 6d, net ; leather, as. 6d. net, 

[Little Library. 
Moore (H. B.> BACK TO THE LAND : 
An Inquiry mto the ctire for Rural Depopu- 
lation. Crown Bvo, as, 6d, 

[Social (^estions Series. 

Morllll (W. B.\ Oriel College, Oxford. A 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 

THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER IL 

With Maps and Plana. Crown 8sw. ys. 6d. 

Morlch (R. J.X late of Clifton College. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS 

IN MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR 

AND IDIOMS. SUth Edition, Crown 

Bvo. 2S, 6d, [School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 

Students only, to be bad on application 

to the Publishers. Second JSditi^m 

Crown tvo, 6s, Met, 
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KorriS (J. E.\ THE NORTH RIDING 
OF YORKSHIRE. Illuitnted by R. J. 
S. Bbxtram, Smm/l Pott Bvo, cUtk, 31; ; 
lutthtTf ^r. 6tL net, 

[Little Guides. 

Morton (Kin Andenon). See Miss 

Brodriclc. 

Monle (H* 0. 0.X I>-D. , Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON. With Por- 
trait. CrowH 8cw. 3«. 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Mulr (H ■. PatttBon). M.A. the 

CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Principles of Chemistry. Illus- 
trated. Crown Zvo. ar. td. 

[University Extension Series. 

Mnndella (V. ▲.), M.A. SeeJ. T.Dunn. 

Naval Officer (A). THE ADVENTURES 
OF A POST CAPTAIN. Wiih 94 coloured 
plates by Mr. Williams. Fcap. 8cw. v. (ni. 
net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

NeaKW.O.). SeeR.N. HalL 

Newman (J. H.) and otben. LYRA 

APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction 
by Canon Scott Holland, and Notes by 
CTanon Bbeching, M.A. Small Pott 8v(». 
Clotk% %$,: leather^ as. 6d. neL 

[library of Devotion. 

NldUflB (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. Small Pott Bvo. 
Cloth, IS. 6d. net; leather, 2s. (nt net, 

[Little Library. 

MiOUln (T.), M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Crown 
%vo, as. 

Nimrod. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MVTTON, ESQ. With 18 
Coloured Plates by Hbnrv Alkbn and 
T. J. Rawlins. Third Edition. Fca^^no. 
y. 6d. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 3or. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 
THE LIFE OF A SPORTSMAN. With 
35 Coloured Plates by Hrnky Alkkn. 
Pcap. BzHf. 4f. 6ei. net. 

Also a limited edition on large Japanese 
paper. 30^. n<f. 

[Illustrated Pocket Librnry. 

Horway(A. H.), Author of Hiehwavsand By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall.' NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With many 
Illustrations. Cnmm Bvo, 6*. 

KovaliB. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIs 
AND OTHKR FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Miss Una Birch. Pea/. 8xhk y. 6d. 

Oliphantdln.). THOMAS CHALMERS, 
with Portrait. Crown Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 

Oman <0. W.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls'. 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 



07 WAR. Vol n.: The MMfle Af , 
froni the Fourth to tne FomtMBM GMtaiy. 
Illustrated. Dewg^ tow. uu, 

Ofetl97 (E. L.K I>*D>i Prafcnor <d PUttml 
Theology at Oxford and Ouoo of Christ ' 
Church. THE DOCTRINB OF THE^ 
INCARNATION. Second emd CktmMr 
Edition* Dema^hoo, iil &£ 

[Handboolu oT TlMolosy- 
LANCELOT ANDREWBS. With Pbr. 
trait. Cremn 8e«. 31. td* 

[Leaden of Rb Bi ^op. 

Omton (J. H.), M.A. JOHN WBSLBY. 
With PortraiL Cronm Sew. y, ftd, 

[Leaden of RaSgioii. 

Owen (Doof^laa), Barrister•«^Lav, Secretary 
to the Alliance Marine and General Amar- 
ance Company. PORTS AND DOCKS. 
Crown Boff. af . 6A net, 

[Books OQ BMineK. 

Oxford (M. v.), of Guy's Ho^taL A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSIMa Smmui 
Edition, Crown Ssw. ^r. tdm 

Fakes (W. a 0.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. WithnimwRMsinuliBtioiB. 
Demy Stw. xsf. 

PazUnBonjJolua PARADISIIN SOLF. 
PARADISUS TERRISTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OV PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. PoSe, £m, n, met. 

Also an Edition of ao oopiet on Japanese 
▼ellum. Ten Gnineat neL 

Pannenttrgohn). HELIO-TROPES,OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS. 1635. 
Edited by Pbrcival Lamdom. Qne^^ 
31. 6d. net, 

Parmentier (Rroll lAnO and BUM ex.). 

EYAGRIUS. Demfim. joe.6d.net, 

(Byantioe Texts. 

Paaoal, THE THOUGHTS OF. With 
Introduction and Notes by C S. jBDtAM. 
Small Pott 8cv. a«. ; leather, as. 6d, net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Faaton (Geonm). AUTHORS AND 

ARTISTS OF ENGUSH COLOURED 
BOOKS. lUustrated. Pce^Btm, n*,6d. 
net. 
ROMNEY. With many IlhistratioDa. J>tnv 
i6mo. as. 6d, net. [Little Books on Art. 

Patterson (A. H.). notes OF an EAST 

COAST NATURALIST. lUustrated ia 
Colour by F. Southgats. Cr. Bpo. 6s, 

Peacock dOssX MILLET. WithaoIUns- 
trations. Demy \6mo» as, 6d, net. 

Pearoe (B. H.), M.A. THE ANNALS OF 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. With many 
Illustrations. Demy %oo, je, 6d, 

Peary (B. B.), Gold MadalUst of the Royal 
Geographical Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. WithoverSoo 
Illustrations, a vole, XtfymibM, yu»meL 
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Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Roy^l Com' 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PR ACT I • 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Stcond 
Edition, Croiun 8vtf. is. 6d. 

Peters (J. P.). D.D. THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT AND THE NEW SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. Cr. Bvff. 6s. [Churchman's Library. 

Petrie ( W. K. FllnAen), D. C. L. , LL. D. , Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated, /n six volumes. Crown 
Stv. ts. each. 

Vol. t. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. FtYth Edition, 

Vol. u. The XVIIth and XVIIIth Dy- 
nasties. Fourth Edition, 

Vol. IV. The Ecyit op the Ptolemies. 
J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 

Vol. vf. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 
Stanley Lanh-Poole, M.A. 
f* RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Fully Illustrated. 
Crown Zvo. 2s. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Croum Bvo. 

7S. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Trist- 

ram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Crown Bvo. 

V. 6d. each. 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

1 30 Illustrations. Crown tvo. y. 6d. 
PUllipB (W. A.). CANNING. With la 

Illustrations. Fca^. Bvo. Cioth^ y. td. ; 

leather, as. net. [Little Biographies. 

PhiUpotli (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 

With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pethy- 

BRIDGE. Large Crown Bvo. ts. 

Pienaar (Philip). WITH STEYN AND 

DE WET. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 

Plautui. THE CAPTIVT. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, 
net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw(J.T.), B. A., King'sColl. 

Cam. EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

ENGLISH HISTORY. CrownBvo,2S, 6d. 

[School Examination Serie«. 

Focock (Bojser). A frontiersman. 

Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN 

SPIRITUALISM. Two Volumes, Demy 
Bvo. 91 s. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick La). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY. CrownBvo, 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also publisheu. 

Pollard (Alice) and Bimatinsl (Btliel). 

COROT. With 30 Illustrations. Demy 
i6mo. [Little Books on Art. 



Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOK& 
With many Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 
7S. 6d. net. 

Pollard (Elisa F.). GREUZE AND 
BOUCHER. Demy i6mo. ts. 6d. net, 

[Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A., Author of 
Modem Shipbuilding emd the Men enraged 
in it; etc., etc. THE SHIPBUILDING 
INDUSTRY. Crown %vo. ax. 6d. net. 

[Books on Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 
41. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

Potter Boy (An Old), when I was a 

CHILD. Crown Bvo 6s, 

Pradean (G.). A KEY TO THE time 

ALLUSIONS INTHE DIVINE 
COMEDY. WithaDiaL Small quesrto. 
yt, 6d, 
Prance (0.). See R. Wyon. 

PreacoU (O. LJ. ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Crown 9vo, 
y. 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel Colloge, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Bvo. ts. 6d. 

[University Extension Scries. 

PrimroM (Deborah). A MODERN 

B(£OTIA. Cr. Bvo, 6s, [Nearly Ready. 
PROTECTION AND INDUSTRY. By 
various Writers. Crvrnm 8cv. is, 6d, net, 

Pogin and Rowlaadson. THE micro- 
cosm OF LONDON, OR London m 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes, Small ^to, 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Proces- 
sion of English Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
QuiLLER 03UCH. CrownBvo, Buckram, 6s, 

QXJEVEDO VILLEGAS, THE VISIONS 
OF DOM FRANCISCO DE, Knight of 
the Order of St. James. Blade English 
hyVLL, 

From the edition printed for H. Herring- 
man, x668. Leetther, u, net, 

[Miniature Library. 

0. B. and S. 8. THB WOODHOUSE 
CORRESPONDENCE. Cronm%vo, 6s, 

Backbam (B. B.), M.A. THE acts OF 

THE APOSTLESw With an Introdoctioa 
and Notes. DemvBvo, AewMidCheaJer 
Ed. 10s. 6d. [Westminitcr Commentaries. 

BandOlpk (B. tf.), D.D., Principal of the 
Theological College. Ely. THE PSALMS 
OF DAVID. With an Introdoction and 
Notes. Smetll Pott hvo, Chth, as,; 
leather, ts. 6d. net, [Library of- Devotion. 

Bannie CD. W.X M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Imc 
y.6d. 
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BMlidall (HaatingB), M.A., F«"erL^^d 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Crown 

RawBtorne (Lawrance. Bbq,.). 

GAMONIA: or, The Art ot Preserving 
Game ; and an Improved Method of makbg 
plantations and covers, explained and illus- 
trated by. With 15 Coloured Drawings by 
T. Rawlins. Fcap. Zvo. y. 6d. net, 

[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

A Real Paddv. REAL LIFE IN IRE- 
LAND, cr The Day and Night Scene* of 
BrLin Boru. Esq., and bis Elegant Friend, 
Sir Shau-n O'Dogherty. With 19 Coloured 
Plates by Heath, Marks, etc Fcap. Bt'o. 
js. 6d. net. [Illustrated Pocket Library. 

Reason (W.>. M.A. university and 

SOCIAL settlements. Crown 8w. 
31. 6d. [Social Questions Series. 

Redfem (W. B.), Author of * Ancient Wood 
and Iron Work m Cambridge,' etc. ROYAL 
AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND 
ANCIENT SHOES. Profusely Illus- 
trated in colour and half«tone. Quarto, 
£2, 2S. net. 

Reynolds. A little gallery of. 

Twenty examples in photogravure of his 
finest work. Demy i6mo. 21. 6d. net. 

[Little Galleries. 

Roberts (M. E.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson, (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEL The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. DemyZi'O. j2s.6ff.net. 

Robertson (C. Grant), Sl..\., Fellow of All 

Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honour School of Modern History', Oxford, 
1001-1004. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, i66o-i8j2. Demy Zvo, los. M. 
net. 

Robert8on(8irO. 8.)K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 

The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
us Illustrations, Map and Plans. Fourth 
Ftiition. Crown Zi'o. 6s. 

Robinson (A. W.), M.A. THE EPISTLE 
TO THE GAL.\TIANS. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes. Fca^. Svo. is. 6d. net. 

[Churchman's Bible. 

Robinson (CeclllaX THE MINISTRY OF 
DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the late Archbishop of Canterbur>'. 
Crown %z-o. 3*. 6d. 

Roobefoncauld (La), THE maxims of. 

Translated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by 
G. H. Powell. Small Vott Svo, clot Jk, xs.6a. 
net; leather, qs. 6ti. nri. [Little Library. 
Rodwell (G.), B. i\. N EW TESTAM E N T 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble Collece. Fcaf. Svo. -^s. 6d, 

Roe (Fred), ancient COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 



scription. With many Illustratioos. Qtemrt^ 

Rogers (A. O. L.), M.A., Editor of the last 
volume of Tkt Hittory of Agricuiturt and 
Prues in EnrlanJ. THE AGRICUL- 
TURAL INDUSTRY. Cnntm 8zvi 
ar. 6d, net. [Books on Businosi. 

Roniney. A LITTLE gallery of. 

Twenty exam^es in Phocogravure of his 
nest work. Demy i6m^. zs. 6d. net. 

[Little Galleries. 

R08C06fE.B.). ROBERT HARLKY.EAKL 

of OXFORD. Illustrated. £>emy &v. 

^s. 6d. 

This is the only life of Harley in existence. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. Illustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. SmoUl Pott Zvo, doth 
y. : leather, yt. 6d. [Little Guides. 

Rose (EdwardX THE ROSE READER. 
With numerous Illustrations. Croiwn Zvo. 
is. 6d. Also in 4 Pesrts. Partt I. and II, 
6.1. each: Part III. W.; Part II'. \od. 

Ruble (A. E.), M.A.. Head Master of 
College, Eliham. THE GOSPEL At- 
CORDING TO ST. MARK. With three 
Maps. Crown 8tv. i<f. 6^. 

(Junior School Books. 

THE ACTS OF THE APO.STLES. Tw: « 
St'o. 7S. [Junior School Books. 

THE FIR.ST BOOK OF KINGS. Wiih 
Notes. Crown Svo. is. M, 

[Junior School Book^ 

Rnasell (W. ClarkX the life of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With lUustrationsby F. Bm ancwyn. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is aI.«o paUished. 

Bt Anselm, the devotions of. 

Edited bvC C J. We»d. M.A. SmesIIPott 
8tv. ClotHt 2S. ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Ubrary of l)e^-otion. 

Bt. Augustine, the confessions w. 

Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by C Bigg, D.D., late Sludcrt 
of Christ Church. Third Edition. Small 
Pott Bz>o. Cloth, as; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 
* Saki ' (Munro H.)l REGINALD. Fea/, 
2S. 6d. net. 

Sales (8t Francis de). ON THE love 

OF GOD. Edited by W. T. KNox-LiTTLt. 
M.A. Small PotiZvo. CtorA, 2s. -/emther, 
2s. td. tut. [Library of Devotion. 

Salmon (A. L.). CORNWALL, illustrated 
byaC Boulter. Smalt Pet ttz^a. Cloth, 
xs. ; leather, \s. 6d. net. [Little Guidr«. 

A POPULAR GUIDE TO DEVON. 
Medium 8tw 6d, net, 

Sarseaunt U.\ M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8r^ yt. 6d. 

Sathaa (a). THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demytvo, isi.net. 

[Byiantine Texti. 
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Sclimltt (Jolin;. the chronicle of 

MOREA. Demy^vo, \is.ntL 

[Byzantine Texts. 
Seelev(H.O.) F.R.S. DRAGONS OF THE 
A IK. With many Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo. dr. 

SeUs(V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crinvn 
%vo. 25. td. [University Extension Series. 

Selous (EdmundX TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. a*. 6</. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 
DRITISH SOLDIERS. Crovin Zvo, 
2S. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1693; 163a; 1664; 
1685. Each Four Gittfuas tut, or a com- 
plete set, T7vetve Guintas net. 

The Arden Shakespeare. 

Demy Zvo. y. td. each volume. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with 
a full Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the paj^e. 

HAMLET. Edited by Edward Dowdbn, 
Litt.D. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 
Edward Dowden, Litt.D, 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MILLAN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

Luce. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
CYMBELINE. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 

Edited by H. C. Hart. 
MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREAM. 

Edited by H. Cunincham. 
KING HENRY V. EoitedbyH. A- Evans. 
TITUS ANDRONICUS. Edited by H. B. 

Baildon. 
ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 

Edited by W. O. Bric.<;tockb. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

Edited by R. M. Bond. 

The Little Quarto Shakespeare. Pott 

j6fMo. Leather, irice m. net each volume. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
THE TEMPEST. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
LOVE'S LABOUR "S LOST. 
A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING/ 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
ALL 'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 



A WINTER'S TALE. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

KING JOHN. 

KING RICHARD IL 

KING HENRY IV. Part i. 

KING HENRY IV. Part. 11. 

KING HENRY V. 

KING HENRY VL Part i. 

KING HENRY VI. Part 11. 

KING HENRY VI. Part 111. 

KING RICHARD III. 

KING HENRY VIIL 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 

CORIOLANUS. 

TITUS ANDRONICUS. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

TIMON OF ATHENS. 

JULIUS Cif^SAR. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Crmm 
8tv. %$. 6d, [University Extentkm Series. 

Sharp (Mrs. B. A). REMBRANDT. 
With 30 Illustrations. Demy Bt», ax. 6d, 
net, [Little Books on Art. 

BhedlOCk (J. 8.). THE PIANOFORTE-" 
SONATA: Its Origin and Development. 
CrowH Zvo, 5^. 

Shelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
Endymion, etc Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1 8a I. 9S. net, 

SherweU(Arthar), M.A LIFE IN WESr 

LONDON. Third Editi0$t. Crowmtvo. 
9s. 6d. (Social Questicms Series. 

Sichel (WalierX DISRAELI : A Study in- 

Personality and Ideas. With 3 Portraits. 

Demy Zvo, xor. 6d, net, 

A Colonial Edition is also pu jlished. 

BEACONSFIELD. With xa Illustrations 

Fca/, 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d,; leather. 4*. net, 

[Little BiograpUes. 
Sim0(J.>. REYNOLDS. With many Illus- 
trations. Demy i6mo. ar. 6d. net, 

[Little Books on Art. 

SimoiUKm (O. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 38 Plates. Reyml/^lio, 
£*, ar. net. 

Sketchier at. £. B.X WATT& With 

many lUustrataons. Demy x6m#. m. 6d, 
net, [Little Booka on Art. 

SUpton CH. P. B.X HOPPNBR. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy\6m9, me.6d, 
net. [Little Books 00 Art. 

SladeaOkmilaD. siciLY. Wkhom 

aoo Illustrations. Crown Uw, Kt, net. 
Small OSvanX M.A. THE RARTH. An 
Introduction to Phvsiograpby. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo, er. 6d, 

[University Extension Scries. 

Smallwood,(|Lax vandyck. whh 

many Illustrations. DemytSmoi. u. 6d, 
net, [Little Books on Art. 
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8medl«j(F.&X FRANK FAIRLEGH. 
With a8 Plates by Gboxgb Csoikshank. 

Fcap. %vo, 3X. &^ M//. 

[Illostnted Pocket libiary. 

Smitb (AdamX THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and nameroni Notes fay Edwin Camnaiv 
M.A. Twovclumtt, Dtmyivo. %xt,mtt. 

Bmitli (Horaoe and JaaiMX REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godlsy, 
M.A. SfMoil Pott 8fv, chtK !'• 6<^ tut, ; 
leather^ 2S. 6d, tut. [Little Library. 

Snen (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 
Illustrated. Crown %vo, 6s, 

SophOtilei. ELECTRA AND ATAX. 
Translated by K D. A. Moxshbad, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester. 9t, 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

SonittCL A), an d AcatOBdl. J.X Modem 
lAUKuace Masters at King Edward s School. 
Birminsham. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. Cfvum &vp. 9i, 

[Junior School Books. 

Soatll(WUtQn&),M.A. THE GOSPEL 
ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Crown ?mo, is, 6d, [Junior School Books. 

Skmthey (R.) English seamen. 

Vol I. (Howard^ Clifford. Hawkins. Drake, 
CaTcndishX Ekiitedi with an Introduction, 
\y David Hannay. Second Edition, 
Crown Zvo, 6s, 

VoL II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Crown %vo, 6s, 

Spe&oe (0. H.XM. A, Clifton College. HIS- 
TORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
INATION PAPERS. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo, as, 6d. 

[School Examination Series. 

SpOOner (W. AX M. A , Warden of New Col- 
lege, Oxford. BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Portrait. Crown Zvo, ^s, 6d, 

[Leaders of Religion. 

8tanliridg» (J.W.X B.D. , late Canon of York, 
and sometime Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. 
Second Edition, Smm/lPottBvo, Cloik.as.; 
leather, 9S, 6d net, [Library of Devotion. 

'Stanoliib.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT*S. 
Second Edition, Fcap, 9vo, is. 

Stedmaa (A M. M.), m.a. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Accidence. Sixth Edition, Fcap. 
8ffw. xs, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Eighth Edi- 
tion* Crown Bvo, as, 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition revised. tZsno, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition, 
xZmo, xs. 



EASY SBLECTIOMS FROM UVY. Pnt & 

The Kings of Rabm. iUm. Set o md JUi' 

tiom, u,6d, 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSBEM 

TRANSLATION. MmtA JSdUim, 

Fcap, 8cw. u. td. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Kxenan* in 
Latin Accidence. With Vooafanhiy. Third 
Edition, Cro¥m%90, u. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. Witk 
Vocabulary. Jfintk masd Chompor Ei^iom^ 
re-writtem. Cremn %vo, xs, ^d, Ksr, 
y, met, OrigiueU Edition, %t» 6d, 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exerdsts. Seeomd Editiom, 
Crown Bsfo. xx. &£ With Vocabolaiy. u, 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: MfaoenuMOOt 
Latin Exercises on romrnwi Ruitt and 
Idioms. Fourth Editiots, Fcmp,9mOk u;6A 
With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. m$i, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPBTf. 
TION : Anmnged according to Sofancti. 
Eleventh Edition, Fcmp.^mtk ts,€eL 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDI01C& 
xZmo, Second Edition, it. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Seeomd EOtUm, r»- 
vised. iBmo. xs, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crmom 
8m. xs. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third EdUmm,rwitod, 
Fcap, Zvo, XI. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION. Arranged acoonling to SnlgMta. 
Third Edition. FuU^boo, xutd, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduaion, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third EdiUom, 
Fcap. Zr>o. ms, 6d, 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth EdMom, 
xZmo, Bd, 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
tton. revised. Crown 9vo, js» 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. FfHh Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap, Bvo, is. 6d, 

EASY FRENCH ^ERaSES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. WithVocabolary. 
Fourth EdiHom, Crommhm, u.6d, Kiv. 



FI^NCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged aooordlng to Sub- 
jects. Tioelfth Editiom. FMi^oo. u. 
FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 
IDIOMS. Twelfth Edit^m. Crowm%90. 
as. 6d. [School Examination Serist. 

A KST, issued to Tuton Md Pirlvato 
Students only, to be liadOB anplicadon 
to the PubU^en. Fl/lh EdiUom, 
Crown 9vo, 6s. mot 
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GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS. Fifth EUtivrn, Crvwn 
%vo. as. 6d. [SchoolElxamination Series. 
Key {Third Edition) issued as above. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Seventh Edition, Crvum 6vo. 

2S. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Key (Third Editi^) issued as above. 

6s. tut. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Twe^th Edition. Crown Syo. 

as. 6d. [School Eyamination Scries. 

Key {Fifth Edition) issued as above. 

6s, utt. 

Ste«l IE. SmoU). M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Pbysiol^y, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustratioos. 
Second Edition, Crown 8v«. as, 6d. 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown Zvo, as. 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

StepheXUOn (C), of the Technical College, 
Ifradford, and 8ud(!lardS(F.)of the York- 
shire College, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Svo, Second Edition, 
js. 6d, 

Stepliensoxi (J.), M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown Bvo. 31. 6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). A sentimental 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paiju 
SmailPott 8vo, Cloth, \s, 6d.net; letither, 
as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

Sternr (W.), m.a. annals OF ETON 

COLLKGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy bvo. js. 6d. 

Stenart (Katherlne). by ALLAN WATER. 

Second Edition, Croum %tfo. 6s. 

Sterenson (R. L.). the letters OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, uy Sidney Colvin. Sixth u$td 
Cheaper Edition* Crown Bvo. las. 
Library Edition. JP^MT^ 8rv. a vols, ais.met, 
A Colonial Edition u also published. 

VAILLMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang- Third 
Edition, Crown Bvo. Buchram. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

8teTeniOn(M. I.). FROM SARANAC TO 
THE MARQUESAS. Heiag Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Btkvknson during 
1887-8 to her sister. Miss Janr Whytk 
Balpour. With an Introductic;n hy 



GsoRGB W. Balpour, M.D., LLD., 
F.R.S.S. CronmBvo. 6s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also jmblished. 

•toddart (Anna M.) ST. FRANCIS OF 

ASSISI. With 16 Illustratioos. Fca^, 
Bvo. CUtht \f, 6d. ; itaihtr, as. mi. 

[UttleBi<«ranbu 



Stone (Ei D.), M. A^ Ute Assistant Master at 

Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 

ODYSSEY. Fcap.Bvo. xs.6d. 
Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 

With a Memoir by F. G. Ellsston, Bi. A. 

With PortraiL Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Straker (F.), Assoc, of the Institute of 
Bankers, and Lecturer to the London^' 
Chamber of Commerce. THE MONEY 
MARKET Cr»wu Bvo, as. 6d. net. 

[Books on Business. 

Streane (A W.), D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 
With an Introduction and Notes. Fce^, 
Bvo. IS. 6d. not. (Churchman's Bible. 

Stroud (H.)» D.Sc, M. A., Piofessorof Phvsics 
in the Durham College of Sdence. New- 
castle-on-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully Illustrated. CrownBvo. xs.6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

StruU (JOiepll), THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many eiigniv- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, UId., 
F^.A. QttarU. sii. nst. 

Stnart(C!ajpt Donald). THE STRUGGLE 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crwwn 
Bsfo, 6s. 

SuckUnc (Sir John), fragmenta 

AUREA : a CoIIectaoo of all the Incom- 
rable Peeces, written by. And published 
a friend to perpetuate his memoiry. 
Jnted by his own co|ues. 
Printed for Humpurbv MotSLBT, and 
•re to be told at his shop, at the sign of the 
Princes Arms in St. FuU's Churchyard. 
t6d6, 
SllddardafF.). See C Stephemoa. 

Siurteea Qk S.). handley cross. 

with zTjColoured Plates and zoo Woodcuts 
ia the Text by John Lbkh. Fui^ Bvo. 

Also a limited editioo 00 largt Japanese 
paper, yos, «#/. 

[lUostratad Pocket Library. 

MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

With zaColoured Plates and 90 Woodcuts 

in the Text by John I^sch. Fca/. 8r». 

31. 6d. nst. 

Also a limited editioo on lai^e Japanese 
paper, aor. net. 

t Illustrated Pocket library. 
FNTS AND JOLLITIES. 
With 15 Cokrared Plates by H. Aucxn. 
Faif. Bvo. y. 6d, nr/. 

Also a limited editioo 00 large Japansse 
paper. 30f. net, 

(Illustrated Pocket Library. 
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ASK MAUMA. With ij Colsuiol PUtu 

and 70 Woodcnti in thg T»[ by Johh 

Lbbck. Fcm^ tiw. y. U. lut. 

AUo ■ LuEuicd ttd[lioa on Iniffl J^p 



STELLA. Kditsd bj G. A. Aitxkh. 
C™™8™. 61. 
S^TOH (J. K). M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, SicrmdEJUiff. Crmn 
aw, II. id. [Uniier^y KiKn^ion S«Ki. 

Syntt (HatU), A school year, mu>- 

mtcd. DtMj iGwH. 11. id. 

[LiillB BIde BoDki 
TAdttU. AGRICOLA. WichlDtrodnctioD, 



Na 



Davii 



Atsisuni Miisur U Weymiulii CollcgE. 



(lERMANIA. % Iha uiBB EdEus, CnwH 
AGRICDLAAND'CERMANIA. Truulkled 






TaULEB. £d[lEd b* A, W. HUTTHH, M.A 

SmidI PHI S». Clilli, u. ; liallitr, 

31. 6d. lut. (Libniy of Devotion. 

TWnton IE. LK A HISTORY OF THE 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. Witb inoi- 



T»lor 

METj 



rIETAPHVSICS. Dtmyirt. I 



Tlflor IXIH J. A). SIR WALTER 
RALEIGH, With i> Illiuuiitbnt. Fetf. 
e»>. Clmli. V ^- : l«dlur, «i. mtl. 

(Little biognpliici. 

T&ylOTlT.lLI, MA, Fellow of Gonville and 
Caiui CollMe, Cambridge, A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME, Crtamipt. 11.611. 

TMmTMm<Alft*d, Lord), the early 

POEMS OF, Edited, wilb Ngtei anil :in 
lalraduclion, by }. CHUaTOH CoLLIHS, 
M.A. Cnmmlai. 61. 
IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited bj J. CHcarvN 



ntt ileatfirr, u. 6d. met. [Link Libtary. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited byj. C. 

CoLUHs, M.A, Small PtUiot. CUli,ii. 

6d. ntl; timUnr, 11. 6J. nrl. [Litllc Libtai)-. 



[UidaLibnrT. 
(0, I.), THE YOUNG PRE- 
DER. Wlih la Iltiutiatiaai, AnA 
CiM, 3i.6d.; UmUtr-^. mtl, 

CUUM KsnapUH. 
ilAlioa). LIGHTS AND SHjEdOWS 
.HOSPITAL. Cnwahw. 3i.6d. 



SmmUPni»n. Sadaiimmi, 
[>«/•, u. ad. ntti IttitT, V. id. mt. 

[Litila libnty. 

FENDEMNIS, ZditadbrSTIriuKGwTKH. 
Tim iVmnut. Simmll Prtt ■•*, SaA 
ttlMnu, elta, ii.ed.iul: IttMtr, at. ML 
«'■ ILIitla Libmr. 

ESMOND. Edited b* SmHn Gwthh. 
SkuU Ptltarr. CMi,ii.fd.mttHnitttr, 
u. 6d. wiL [ Littla LitwT, 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EdiudbrSnnnH 
GwvNH. Small Pilttn4. CIMKi,. 6d. 
■If; tiMllUr, u. id. mti. [LillleLibnrT, 

ThMbald (F. T.1, M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illiutnted. Cn-mSs*. ai. S4L 

[Univei^y EitcndoD Soilea. 

Thompwm UL H.). Cambridge and 

ITS^COLI^GES, niBUratad b* B. H. 
SmmltPiitiKH. CMK,v.ilt, - 
[l^ila Gi 



J. id. uit. 



UCnidea. 



FORDAILVNEEDS. Fk^ tut. }t,SiL 
Also edLlioni in nperior lundjna ci, widE^ 

TompkllUI (H. W,^ F,R.H.S, HERT- 
FORDSHIRE. llliinnuadbrE.H.Nnr. 
SmaUPmiaBi. Cltli, 31. ; InUAtr.y. id. 
I". (UlUaGnldn, 

TownlKf (lAdT BMU). my CHINESK 
NOTE-BOOK. With it lilutimtiBna. 
DimytB*. ioM.6d.iuL 
A Colonial Edition ii alaopabliihed. 

Tornliee (F4CMX.M.A., D.IjtL DANTE 
STUDIET A^P RESEARCHES. 

)AN^ A 

irtm-T+i-'iaL 

I little Biaenphiea. 
LORE WED : and 
Other i^iema. Crram Stv. u. 
Tnvelr^B (0. 1L\ Fellow of TrinilT Col- 
' — Cambriilge. ENGLAND UNDER 

STUARTS. Ormytrt. iai.6d.ntt. 

TtOntMv-k(a. K). WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY, llluuiated by F. D. Bn>roii>. 
Small Piilltpt. Clilh,v.:ltalHtr^.td. 



,Jii 



iTt^id* 



.-..lalOnHdcDiSaiei. 

TwlnlnfOonlMi workhoitsesand 

PAUPERISM. Crvmataa. v. id. 



[Social Quniou Scriea. 



General Literature 



TylarfE. A.), B.A., r.C.S. A JUNIOR 
CHEMISTRY, Crmi«s™. «. M. 

[Junior SchtnlBuki. 
Tyrell-alll (7nnoeB> TURNER. 
Dimy i««D. 3,. bd. ml. 

(Liulc BddIu on Ati. 

VauKban (Henry), tKe POEMS OF. 

KdilfdbytDvrAKD HurroH. SmmllPsll 
6!W. C/aM, 11. W. ■«; lalhir.ii.id.ntl. 

i Utile Ubrary. 
R GERUAH 
EX.VMIN.\T10N PAPERS. /'«/. 6™. 
|JuniotE«min.iiw.&.ri«. 
Wadfl (O, W.l, D, D. OLD 
HISTORY': WiihMiiia. 



in_accoT<lan« wiih the methocltof faiitoriail 

WainLerlUchaTdl. Srth. I. Cliathih. 
will (J, C.) liEVILS. lllu.i«Kd by (be 

W»l»r«'(H. R> GEfEn'ART. Wtb 



Walton (Itaac) and Cotton (Ctmrlte). 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLKR. Wiih ij 
Platci uid ;; Woodculi in tha Teit. 

/■m/ a™. «. W. wr. 

[Illiiitrucd Pocket LibrW' 

Thli voluHM i> Mprediictd from the 

'<c:it,lirul edition of Jolin Maioior iS34-<. 

THJi COilPLKAT ANGLER. Eiliitd bf 

J.RucinN. Small Ptilivf. ChlA.,s.6J. 

t.rl ; Ic^lhtr, 2j. td. ml. | LLiile Libruy. 

WarmalOID. S.V&n). OX COMMANDO. 

Wiih Porl.ail. Cf™«SM. 31.6* 

Waterhouae (Hn. AUrad). A littlk 

llOOK OK LIFE AND DEATH. 



WBll«CJ.).M.A.,Fel|. 

CoIlERe. "'"'"' 

LIFE. -, -- 

Third Edition 
A SHORT K""~ 

EdiliiH. Witti 1 MiiB. Cr. Sn). u. & 
Thi> book ii iniendcd for Iha Mlddla u 

Uppei Fount of Public Sdiooli ud fa 



By t.1einbeTt of the Univeiiity. 
f'^O^IE. Fi/tk 



Pui Studaoi 



It the Univt 



OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES, lllui- 

Unied by E. H. Ne». Ffflh EdilitH. 

Palltvi. C!tlh.il.:!iallUr,y.6d.iul. 

[LUtle Guidei. 

WatmomtHalenC.). theLASTOFThe 

GREAT SCOUTSl'Buff.loBill'X With 
llliutntioiu. StcntdSdilin. Dimjrbn. (i. 

Ttdblay (CX Sec KenlcT lod WbiUer. 

WMUor (L.), M.A., Ftllow of Purbroke ' 
Calleee, CunbridEC. CREEK OLlCARi 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crawi hv. 6t. 

Wliltaker(a.H.>,M.A. the epistle 

OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Wiih ma lotradDC. 
lion and Notu. /ca/. Stw. ii. 6d. mt 



,. . Ediied I, 

L, C MiALi.. F.R.S., uuiled by W 
Wakdb Fowlkb, M.A. Crvam tea. 6>. 

VUtflald (E. £.). PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sictnd Ediiitn. Cravm Siv. u. 

[Cammetdil Seriei. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Cmm 
tvo, y, [Cominefcial Scries, 



oh^t^bc 



WMtahud (A. W.). COLICNY. 

nun* IlluiUiliont. Dimrtn. TU.& 
WUtl«r (HlM)- See LeiTy Dilke. 
Wl>7tB(i.O" "'- "■•'—-'■■'■ 



a.\ B.Sc. Edilor a^KltctrwMl 



INDUSTRY. Cn 



JUNIOR GREEK EX.^MINATION 

PAPERS. Fcai.%7-0. u. 

ijunior E»<nin.<ioii Series 
Webb (W. T.). A BOOK OF BAD 

CHILllKEN. Wiih ,<a Illuilrilioiu by 



_ ELECTRICAL 

»8». i.6d.ntl. 

[fiocbor - ■ 



wUbafoTM (WllMd)>ni aUbartU. B.X 

VELASQUEZ. With many Ulutndauk 
DimjlSm: u. 6d. ml. 



Webber (P, C). ' 
JOINERY, V 
TAiTd Ediliim. 

Valla (Sidney H. 



Winana fW. H.), B.A. THE A 
INVA5ION. CmHBM. *i.6i. 
(Social QaeMio« ! 
(W,), THE BRITISH 
Illui- * "• 



PRACTICAL ME. 



--- GAR. 

DENER. tUiuuUed. Dimyinf. loi.Ul 
— - - "UNIOR ENG- 



> asd I Fcmt.¥». u. Uuo 
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A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
numerous pusiges for parsin|[ and aoalysls, 
and a chapter oa Kntay Writing. CrvwH 
8ew. ax. [Junior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. Eighth Edition, Crwwmiw, 
IS. &/. [Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Third Edition. Fcap, Bvo. ts, 

wnmot-Baxton(E.M.x the makers 

OP EUROPE. CrffwmBw. Second Edi- 
tion, y. 6d. 

A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE STORY OF THE ANCIENT 

WORLD. With Maps and lUustrations. 
Crown %vo. 3«. 6d, 

TlUon (BiBhOp). SACRA PRIVATA. 
Edited by A. E. Burn, U.D. SmaU Pott 
Zvo, Clotht u. ; Uatker. as. 6d. net, 

[Library of Devotion. 

WlllflOn (BeoKiM). LORD STRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy 8tv.^ 7*. 6</. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WUson (A. J.), Editor of the !moettot^s 
ReuieWf City Editor of the Dmiiy 
Chronicle, THE INSURANCE IN- 
DUSTRY. Crown %vo. ai.6d,net. 

[Books on BuMness. 

Wilson (H. A.). LAW IN BUSINESS. 
CrottmBvo. m, 6d.net, [Books on Business. 

WUton (Riduurd), M.A. LYRA PAS- 
TO KALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott 8tv. ax. 6d, 
A volume of devotional poems. 

WtnbOlt (8. B.), M.A., Ass'istant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CrownStfO, j*.6d. 
An elementary book adi^ted for Lower 
Forms to accompany tha Shorter Latin 
Primer. 

LATIN HEXAMETER YERSE : An Aid 
to Composition. Crown Zzw, 31. 6d, Kxv, 
5f . net, 

Windle (B. 0. AX D.Sc, F.R.S. SHAKE- 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
K. H. UKVf, Second Edition, Smnli Pott 
Zvo. clothf y.; leather^ js.6d. net. 

[Little Guides. 

THE MALVERN COUNTRY. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. Smait Pott Bvo. Cloth, 
y.; leather, y, 6d. net, [Little Guides. 

REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC 
AGE IN ENGLAND. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy Bvo, jt, 6d, 
net, (Antiquary*! Books* 



CHESTER. lUnttiated by S. H. N«m 
Crown %v^ y,6d.mt. (AncNot Gtics. 

AND HEREAFTER. Crowmhm. y,6d. 

[Chordunan's Lifavuy. 

Wood <J. A B.X HOW TO MAKE A 

DRESS. Illostrated. Tki^ EdUSom, 
Cr.bvo, Jt,6d. [TestbodaofTcdaoloKy. 

WordBWortli (OixlitoiAaX M.A., and 
UtUehalogCHfliixT). OLD service 

BOOKS OFTHE ENGLISH 
CHURCH. With Coloured and other 
Illustratioos. Demgf^oo, ^.6d.mtt, 

[Antiqiiaiy^i Books. 

Wordswortli (W.). SELECTIONS. 
Edited by Nowkll C Smith, M.A. 
Small Pott 8n«. Cloth, u. 6d. mis hmtkor, 
as, 6d, net, (Liute lifanry. 

Wordawo rt h (W.) and OoltiUm (B. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. EditedbyGaoiicB 
Sampson. Small Pott %vo. CiotA, t*. 6d. 
noil leather, 21. 6d. net, [little Library. 

WrUbt (ArttnirX M. A., FeUov of Qnecn'sJ^^ 
CoUege, Cambndse. SOME NEW*'^ 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Cwomn 
8sw. 6f. (Qiuzciuaan*! Lifaruy. 

WHsbt (SoifllioX GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES TOR REPETITION, /'b^^ 
Btfo, IS, 6d, 

WyidO (A B.X MODERN ABYSSINIA 
With a Map and « Portrait DemjZwoL 
JS*, net, 

W^d&Am (Q.\ M.P. THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introduction and Notet. /^nvcyStv. Emch- 
nun, gilt top, sor. ^d, 

W70lldL)axidFrailM(0A THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a descriptioD of Montenmo. ^IHIth 40 
Illustrations. Crown 8ml 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also pabUshed. 

Teats (W. &X AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Rooised mmd Enimfged 
Edition, Crown Bvo, 3s, 6d. 

Teildia(M.X THE GREAT RED FROa 
A Story told in 40 Coloured PIctwes. 
Fca/, Bvo. IS, net, 

Tonns mtamO' THE COMPLETE 
MOTORIST. With many lUostiatioos. 
Demy Bvo, its, 6d, net, 

Tomuc (T. IL). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. With an IntiodBctka 
bv EujAH Hblm, Secretary to the Maa- 
cnester Chamber of Commeroo. Crm 
cloth, us, 6d, ; pa^er ho ard s, xm» 9d, 



General Literatdrb 



General Editor. J. , _ 

Br >'» Bk"' K-. I OloSebviCB 



AntiipuzT'B Booki, n* 

litor, I. CHARLES COX, LL.D., P.S.A, 

. B, tl«, B^b. R,- "" 

Aljbc»E GuquAt, O.S,B, lUmtnUd. I^iwj St 

BnalnesB, Books on 
Crmm Sv*. 21. 6ii. nit. 
The fim Twelve volnmes are— . 

1H>B1?I AND DOCKS. Br KouElls Omi. J ,TK1 MOHaV HAKKBT 

TKRSTOClCEXCtlAM;B. BfCbu Dncbld. SttHtit Rc^cni H.A- 

Tkh SHTpnuiuMHc iHDiisnT. Br David roOoc^ THa aittouobilh im 
M.I.N.A. ^V^taniKMniiiumci 

BycantiBB Icoita 

Edited by J. B, BURY, M. A., Litl.D, 



INDUSnT. Br A. C L 



Chnjchmui's Bible, Tha 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.8.B. 
T!ie volume! ate practical and devotional, and tbe text of tbe Autborlied 
Version is explained in sections, which cortespond aa far a4 poanbls with the 
Chute b Lectionary. 



Fuirofd. M.A. Fit*, tm 






Classical Truulatlosi 

Edited by H. K. Fox, MA. . Fellow and Tutor of 
Crimnt So. 



College, Oxford. 

i III S. i, liata, M.A. 
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The first Tolumes are- 



Oonnoissflon Llbraiy, The 
Widi Sajml &v. 3$i. ml. 



Devotion, Tbe Li1>r«T7 of 

Introduclions and (where necrissarr] Notes. 
PM Si'D, tlotk, 21. ; Uathtr, a'. 6d. nil. 



JtT7 



^HyMlcs. E4l 



Of SL Fnoflt da £■ 






ninstnited Focket Libr&iy of Plain and Coloured BookB, The 

Feafi. %ve. y. dd. net to us. bii. net each volume, 
A series, in smalt form, of some of the famous iltuslrateil books of Bclioii an 
general literature. These are faithfully rcptinled from lie first or best edilion 
without iBlroduction or nolo*. 

ODLOUBED BOOSB 



I'^?'.^.^ 






S%o?KS 



General Literature 

m PoCKEr Lmi 



Z7 

I Ffrn. Whh ifi 



lb Tillrho. Siq„ ind ( 






PictUHKEOlB. Uy Williun Comw: WiihlS * lopnidurtlim of i Mfj rare boot 









'DtK-Ii* Syn(».' ILIutintcd with ri Coloured 
Alvi A nmiiad bltiioD Da luga JipancM papoj. 



jciry l/niiBora.' Ev)., imf bii kbigul : 



lhi*n 0"I)0£hertjrBV ■ Rfil Poddj, Wi 



FLAIK BOOKS 



t^ IB lilctaUiBI cncutcil br LOflH ScblAVOLWIt 
mm the Original Invohltona of WUUan Rliki 

uiiltni:n¥nl l-y wmwiii hlike. gj. Sd^ xf /. 
nproducod In pholo^roiuro. Al» A llnLirct 
£SOFS Fablrs. WUti ito WoodcnLf bf Ibmui 
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By F. 
Sge»f$d 



Junior Examination Seriea 

Edited by A. M. M. Stbdman, M.A. Fca^. 8tv. 

Junior French Examination Papers. 

Jacob, D.A. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. 

Edition, By C. G. Botting, M.A. 
JUNIOR ENCUSH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By W. 

WiUlamson. B.A. 
JUNIOR ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

By W. S. Beard. Second Edition. 
JUNIOR ALC.RBRA EXAMINATION PAPERS. By 

S. W. Finn. M.A. 

Junior School-Books, Methnan'B 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., and W. Wiluamson. B.A. 

A CL ASs-BooK OP Dictation Passages. By w. 
Will amkoo, B. A. Eighth Edition^ Crown %vo, 

IS. <Mi. 

TUB i;<)SPRL According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. Crown 9vo. 

is.6d. 
TiiR GosPF.L According to St. Mark. Edited 

by A. H. KiilMe, M.A., Meadmastcr of Colleire. 

intham. With Three Maps. Crown 9vo. xs. 6,1. 
A JL'NK >K English Grammar. By W. Williamson. 

U.A. With numerous passages for parsine and 

analysis, and a chaptef on Essay Writing. Lrown 

8tv. ss. 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 

F.C.S.. Srience Master at Swansea Grammar 

School. With 73 Illustrations. Crown 9vo. v.6d. 



JUmOROMCRAPHYEXAMINATtON PAPBRS. 
W. G. Baker, M.A. 

JUNIOR German Examination r 
Voeg«UB,M.A. 



The Acts of thh Aposti.bs. Edited br A. 
RabI*. M.A.. HMdBMMr of CoUm. EbL 
Crown ^— — • 



"^ ^^^T^^ ^ Kings. F^hed by a. 

Ruble. M. A. CrvwwBM. is. 6^ 
A JUNIOR French Grammar. By l. a. Son 
and M. T. Acatos, Modem L.aneuac« MaMcrs 
King Edvrard'a School, Bbmiayhamr Cr. too. ; 

ELEMENTARY BXPBRIM K NT AL SCIBNC 
PHYSICS % W^ T. afWKh, A.R.C.S. CHIM 
TRY by A. E. Donstan, RlSc With a PUiaa i 
154 Diagnuns. Cromn 8»«. ■*. 

A JUNIOR GeomBTRY. By No«l S. Lvdoo. W 
as Diagram. Crornmtmm, m*. 



Leaders of Beligion 

Eklited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. IViik Portraits. 

Crown ^vo. y. 6d, 

A scries of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religioas li 
and thought of all ages and countries. 



I 



Cardinal Np.wman. By R. H. Huttcm. 

< >HN Wi-.SLKY. By J. H. Orarton, M.A. 

iiiSHop Wii.HHRPOKCK. By G. W. Daniell, M.A. 
Cakdinai. Manninc;. By A. W. Ilutton. M.A. 
CHAKI.HS SiMKON. By H. C. G. Moule, D.U. 
JOHN Kkbi.H. By Walter Lock, D.I). 
THOMAS ChaLMKRS. By Mrs. OUphanL 
LANCKI.OT ANORi'WES. By R. L. Ottley. M.A. 
AU(;usTiNB UP Canterbury. By H. L. Cuti 

n.D. 
WILLIAM Laud. By W. H. Hutton. M.A. 



John Knox. By F. MaeCmn. 
JOHN Howe. By R. F. Hofton. D.n. 
BISHOP Ken. Bo F. A. Clarke. M.A. 

George Fox, thb qvakbr. Bj t. 



Hodgk 



ts^lC 
TmS 



John Donne. By Aocmhn le»App. r^.n. 
Thomas CRAMMER. ^ a. J. Umo^, d. d. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Cariyl* ud A. 



Carlylc. M.A. 
hupButlbb. QyW.A.S] 



Little Biographies 

Fcap, $1*0. Each volume ^ cloth ^ 31. W. ; Uather^ 4^. n4i. 

By C. S. Terry. 



Dantr ALir.HlFRL By PaRet Tnynbee. M.A. 

D.Litt. With la Illustr.itions. Stcond l:.iition. 
SavunakoI.a. Hy H. I.. S. Morsburgh, M.A. With 

la lllu<>tr.iti(ins. Senmd Edition. 
JOHN HowAKi». By K. C. S. Gibson. D.D., Vicar of 

Leeds. With i« illustrations. 
TFNNVSt>N. By A. C. Benson. M.A. With 9 Illos- 

trations. 
Walihr Raleigh. By J. A. Taylor. With 

xa Illustrations. 
Erasmts. By E. F. H. Capey. With 11 

Illustrations. 



Wi 



With 



TiiR YoiTNo Pretender. 

I a lllusintions. 
ROBKKT Bi'KNS. By T. F. Hendenoa. 

Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. 8. M'DowaS. With n IllBstniiQi 

^'^uJl^^n?^*'.^*^'***- "y Anna M. Seodda: 

With 16 lUuatratioaa. 

CA.VNINC. By W. A. PMIIipt. With » Illncruin 
ACONSFIBLD. By Walter SichaL With sa lb 
trations. 

Goethe. By R G. Atktas. Whli 19 miuttadan 



Little Blue Books, The 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 

IllustrcUed, Demy i6mc. 2j. 6J. 

Thf Castaways op Meadowbank. By T. 

tobb. 
TllH HFP.rHNlT BOOK. By Jacob Abbott. 
lidited by li. V. Lucas. 



3. THE Air Gxm. By T. Hflbert. 

4. A School Year. By Nelta Syrect. 

5. THR PeeLES AT THB CAPITAL. B^ Ra« 



AahtoQ. 



[CMVi/wM 
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The Littlb Blue Books— cM/<»w<f. 

6. The Treasure of Princbcatb P&iory. 

By T. Cobb. 

7. MRS. Barberry^ Genbrai. Shop. By Rogor 

Asbton. 



8. A BOOK OF Bad Children. By W. T. 

Webb. 

9. Tub l.^>aT Bau. By TUoqm CobU 



Little Books on Art 



Greek Art. H. a Wafters. 

liooKPLATBS. £. Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sitae. 

ROMNEY. George Fasten. 

Watts. Miss R. E. D. Sketchier. 

LEIGHTON. Alice Corkraa. 

VKLASnuEZ. Wilfrid Wilbcrforce and A. R. CUbcrt, 

Greuzb and Boucher. Elisa F. PoUanL 

Vandyck. M. G. SmaUwood. 



Dimy i6mo, 2s, 6d. net. 

Turner. F. Tyrell-GiB. 
Durer. Jesiie AUea. 
HOPPNER. H. P. K. Skipton. 
Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortcscua. 
Millet. Miss N. Peacock. 
BUKZ4E-JONES. Miss F. de Licla. 
REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 
Corot. Alice PoUard ud Ethel BirutiagL 



Little Oalleries, The 

Demy i6mc. 2s, 6d, net, 

A Little Gallery OF Reynolds. I A Littlb Gallery op H(m>pmbr. 
A Little Gallery of Romnby. | a Little Gallery op Millax& 

A LrzTLB Gallery of encush Poets. 

Little Onides, The 

Small Pott ^vOf chth^ y,; leathery 31. 6d, net. 



oxford and its Colleges. By J. Wells. M.A. 

Illustrated by E. H. New. F0urtk Edition, 
Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. HamUtoo 

Thompson. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle, 

D.Sc. F.R.S. lUustrated by E. H. New. 
SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle, 

D.Sc. F.R.S. lUustrated by £. H. New. StcttU 

Edition. 
SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Uhistxatcd by E. 

H. New. 
Wi-STMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Tfoutbeck. 

lUustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. lUttstrated by a C. 

Boulter. 
Cornwall. By A. L. SaliBon. lUustratsd by B. C. 

Boulter. 
BRITTANY. By S. Baiinff'Goald. mnitnMd by J. 

Wylle. ' -• 

HERTFORDSHIRE. By H. W. ToopUlM. F.R.H.S. 

lUustrated by E. vC New. 



THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brabant. M.A. 

Ilhntrated by E. H. New. 4/./ ItmtMtr, ^r. td. 

nrt. 
KENT. Bt G. Clinch. IBuatrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Rome. By C. G. EUaby. lUustrated by B. C. 

Boulter. 
THE Isle of Wight. ByG.CUBch. lUns- 

trated by F. D. Bedford. 
SURREY. By F. A. H. Lambert. lUustrated by 

E. H New 
Bik:kingmamshirb. By E. S. Roscoa. lUastratad 

by K. D. Bedford. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dvtt. Ilhntrated brj. Wylte. 
Dekhvshirb. By I. Cbarlaa Cos, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated by ]. C WaU. 
The NORTH RIDING OF YORKSWRB. By J. E. 

Morris. lUustrated by R. J. S. Bertran. 
Hampshirb. 1^ J. C Cos. UiMtnswl by M. E. 

Purser. 
SICILY. By F. H. Jtdnom. Wkk BMy lUastnu 

tions by the AatMr. 



Little Library, The 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo, Ea^h Volume^ cloth, is, 6d, net ; leather, 2s, 6d, net. 



'/ANITY Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. Edind by 

S. Gwynn. Thru yolutnes. 
Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by S. 

Gwynn. Thrtt Volumus. 
i:sMUND. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited 

by S. Gwynn. 
selections from Gborce Crabbb, Edited by 

A. C DEANB. 
JOHN Haufax. Cbmtlbmam. By Mra. Cnlk. 

Edited by Annie MathMon. Tw V9lmmu*. 
Pride and Prejudice. By Jan* Auatan. Edited 

byE.V. Lncaa. 7^w fVAimM. 
Northancbr abbby. By J«m Aaatao. Edited 

by B. V. ■ 



THBPrjkcbss. By Alfred, Lord T w uij i on Edited 

by Elisabeth Word s w o rth. 
Maud. By Alfred. Lord Teanyaoo. Edited by 

EUnbctli Wordsworth. 
INMBMORIAM. ByAliSred.LordTcaByMik Edited 

by H. C. Beechfaiff. M.A. , 

THE Early poems of alfrbd. ajOBd Tbmnyson. 



Edited by J. C. CoBlns. M.A. 
A Littlb book op English 



Lyrics, with 



Notes. 

Thb Infbrno op Dantb. 

Gary. Edited by Facet T 
The PURGATORIO OF D. 



TMMitted by H. F. 
ICJL, D.Utt. 
■ " by H. 



F.Cary. EdindbzPlwetTozBbee.lC.A.. D.Utt. 
IB PAaAOtso oVDiurrB. TraMnted by H. F. 
Gary* Edited by Paget Toyabee. M.i^. HUtt. ■* 

\C9utimm€d, 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalcxsue 



TlTR LiTTLB LlBKAKY—C^HilMtUti. 

A LITTLB BCX>K OP SCOTTISH VBRSB. Edited by 

T. F. Henderson. 
A LiTTLB BOOK OF LIGHT VBRSB. Edited by A. 

C. Deane. 
A LiTTLB BOOK OP English Sonnbts. Edited 

byj. aaNkhols. 
POEidS. By John Keats. With an Introductloa by 

L. Binyon, and Ni>tes by J. Masefield. 
A complete Edition. 
THE Minor Poems of John Milton. Edited 

by H. C. Beechini;, M.A. 
-mu POEMS OF Henry Vauchan. Edited by 

Edward Mutton. 
Selections prom Wordsworth. Edited by 

Nuwell C. Smith. 
SULKCTIONSPROMTHBEARLYPOBMSOP ROBERT 

BROWNING. Edited by W. Hall Griffin, M.A. 
THE E.NGLISH POEMS OP RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward I iuttnn. 
Selections prom Willlam Blakb. Edited by 

M. PeruginL 
Selections prom the Poems op Gborgb 

DarlbY. Edited by K. A. Stroatfeild. 
Lyrical Ballads. By W. Wordsworth and S. T. 

Coleridge. Edited by Georf^e Sampson. 
SKLRrrroNS prom Longfellow. Edited by 

Lilian M. Faith fulL 
SELHCl'IONS FROM THB ANTI • JACOBIN ; with 

George Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 

Lloyd Sanders. 
TiiK POEMS OF Andrew Marvbix. Edited by 

Edward Wrifirht. • 

A LITTLE BOOK OF LiPB AND DEATH. Edited by 

Mrs. Alfred Wateriiouse. Fwrth Edition. 
A LiTTLB Book op English Prosb. Edited by 

Mrs. P. A. Bamett. 
Eothen. By A. W. Kingtalrff. With an Introdoctioo 

and Note*. 



Cranford. By Mra. CaikelL EOtod by E. V. 

Lncaa. 
LAVKNGBa By Ceoqre Bordw. Bdtod I9 F. 

Hindea Groome. 7W« fVAwwcr. 
The Romany Kyb. By Geocse Bomv. Edifead 

John Sampson. 
The history op thb Caliph Vathrk. 'Bw 

WiUian Berkfocd. Edked by E. Danlsoa Rott. 
THB COMPLBAT Anclbr. By Xuak WaltOB. 

Edited by J. Buchan. 
Marriage. By Snsan Fttilar. Edited by Warn 

Goodrich • Freer and Lord WrtnWirh 7W 

THE INHBRITANCB. By Susan Farrier. Edltadby 
Miss Goodrich-Freer and Lord IddaJalgfa. Tw 

ELIA. AND THB LAST ESSAYS OP SUA. BvChailaa 

Lamb. Editedby E. V. Lucas. 
THE ESSAYS OP Abraham Cowlby. Ediied by 

H. C. Minchin. 

THB Essays op Francis Bacon. Edited by 

Edward Wright. 

. ZHB MAXIMS OP LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
lated by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. I 

A Sentimental JouRNBY. By Laaraao 

Editedby H.W.PauL 
Man^ir WaucK. By a M. Mob. Edited by T. 

V. Henderson. 
The Ingoldsby Lbgbnds. By R. H. «■>*'—■ 

Edited by J. B. Atiay. Tmw Voluma. 
Thh Scarlet LETTER. BrNathaaMHawthofBe. 

Edited by P. Dearuier. 
Rbjhctbd ADDRESSES. By Hotaoa and Jaaaa 

smith. Editedby A. D. Godley, M.A. 
London Lyrics, ^y F. Lockar. Edited I9 ▲. XX 

Godley, M.A. 
A reprint of the FInt EdMoa. 



Miniature Library, Methnen's 



EUPHRanor: a Dialogue on Youth. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the edition published by W. 
Piclceringin 1851. Dtmy^mo, LttUfur, ax. ntt. 

PtiLONlUS : or Wise Saws and Modem Instances. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition published by 
W. Pidcerin; in z8sa. D€»%yj^mo. Ltathtr, u. net 

THE Rubaiyat op OMAR KHAYYAM. By Edward 
FitzGerald. From the ist edition of 1859. Se€»nd 
Edition, ' iMUhtr, is. net. 



THB LiFB OP EDWARD, LORD RBRBBRT OP 
ChbrbURY. Written by bimaeU: From ttio 
edition printed at Strawbeny HU la tb* y«ar 1764* 
Mediunt j^mo, LeuthtTf aw. not. 

Thb Visions op Dou Francisco db Qubvbdo 
ViLLBGAS. Kidirlit of tba Order of SL Janwa. 
Made English by R. L. From tb« editloa printed 
for II. Herr limui an, t6fi8L Lemtkor, at, not. 

POEMS. By Dora GreenwoU. From Iha cdUon of 
184& L€at/Ur, MS. n«t. 



School Ezamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Crown Svo. as. 6tL 



FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS. By A. M. M. 
Stedman. M.A. Tuelfth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Prirate Students 
only, to t>e had on application to the Publishers. 
Ftffh F.dition. Ctvwn 8vo. 6x. net. 
Latin Kxamination Papers, By A. M. M. 
Stcdmaii. M.A. T~,vf{fth Edition. 
Key (Fourth /'V/.v«fi) issued asabore. 6s. net. 
Grhhk Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stvdman. M.A. Sn-eMth Edition. 
KEY (Second Fitition)hsu9d as abore. 6*. net. 

GERMAN Examination Papers. By R. J. Morich. 

Fi/tk Edition. ' ' 

KBY {Second Edition) iamied u abore. 6s. not. 



History AND GBOGRAPHYBXAMINATlOltFAPKRS. 
By C. H. Speace, M.A., Cllftoii College. Sttmiut 
Edition, 

physics Examination Papbrs. By R. E. Stael, 

M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowlbdgb Examination Papbrs 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Fourth Edition, 
l^Y (Third Edition)\amitAm9lb999, fM,moL 

Ex AM INATION PAPBRS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. By 
J. Tait Plowd«i.Wardhw. BJL 
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Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown Svo. 2J. 6d. 

By G. Howell. 
By G. 



Trade Unionism— New and old 

Third hdition. 

The co-oFtRATivB Movement To-Day. 

J. Holyoake. Stcond F.dUioH, 
Pkublems of Povekty. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. 

Thk Commerce op Nations. By C. F. Basuble, 

M . A. Th I rd Edition, 
T: : li alien Invasion. By W. H. WUkins, B.A. 
T.iE Rural Exodus. By P. Amlerson Graham. 
Land Nationalization. By Harold Cox, B.A. 
A " HORTRR Working Day. By H. de B. Gibbins 

and R. A. Hadfield. 
Back to THE LAND: An Inquiry into Rural 

Depopulation. By H. E. Moore. 
Trusts, Pools, and Corners. By J. Stephen 

leans. 
Tmu Factory System. By R. W. Cooke-Taylor. 



TUB STATE AND ITS CUILDRBN. By G«ftrude 

Tuck well. 
WoKi KN's WORK. By Lady Dilke. Miss BuUey, and 

Miss WhiUey. 
Socialism and Modern Thought. By M. 

Kauffmann. 
THE Housing of the Working Classes. By 

E. Bowmaker. 
THE Problem op the unemployed. By J. A. 

Hobson. M.A. 
Life IN West London. By Arthur Sberwell. M.A. 

Third Editwn. 
Railway Nationalization. By Clement Ed> 

wards. 

Workhouses and Pauperism. By Louisa Twin* 

\ng. 
UNU-ERSITY and SOCIAL SETTLBMBNTS. By W. 
Reason, M.A. 



Technology, Textbooks of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 
Fully Illustrated, 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 
1 hird Edition. CrotvnBvo. is.td. 

Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 
Third hdition. Crown 8V0. yt. 6d. 

p»:actical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 
Second Editioti. Crown Wvo. y. 6d. 

r: ACTiCAL Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., M.A. 

CrotvH %vo. 3t. 6d. 



By 



Millinery. Theoretical and Practical. 

Clare HUL Cnnvn %vo. %t. 

Practical Chemistry. By W. French, M.A. 

Crown 8«t0. Part I. Second EdMoM. is. 6.f. Part II. 
Technical arithmetic and geometry. By 

C. T. MiUis, M.LM.E. With Diagrams. Crown 

Bvo. jr. 6d. 
BUILDER'S QUANTITIES. By H. C. Grubb. With 

many Illustrations. Crown dva. 4s, td. 



The XXXIX. Articles of the Church op 

England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. D.D. 

7 hird and CheaPtr Edttian <n One ypiume. 

Demy 9vo. lar. 6a. 
Air INTR ODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 

OP RELIGION. By F. B. JeTons, M.A., Litt.D. 

Second Edition. Demy %t/o. los. 6d. 
U/kn Doctrine op the Incarnation. By R. L. 
^''^Ottley.M.A. Second and Chea/er Editim, Demy 

9vo. X3J. 6d. 



Theology, Handbooks of 



Al^JlirfRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
..'^Treeds. By A. E. Bum, B.D. Demy Sfw. 
xor. 6d, 

The PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND 
America. By Alfred Caldecott. D.D. Det^y 
Bvo. los. 6d. 

ORV OF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 



By J. F. Bethune- Baker. M.A., Fellow of Pem> 
broke College. Cambridge. De»f^y Sfw. los, 6d, 



University Extension Series 

Edited by J. E. SYMES. M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown Svo. Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 

sion Students and home-reading circles. Each volume is complete in itself, and the 

subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philosophic spirit. 



1 ilK iNDUSrRIAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By H. 

de B. GibbiiK. I.ttt.D.. M.A. Tenth Edition. 

Rerised. With Ma|)S and Plans, y. 
A History ok e.n<.lish Political Economy. 

By L. L. Price. M.A. Third Edition. 
Victorian Pokts. By A. Sharp. 
I he Frfxch Rfvolution. By ]. E. Symes. M.A. 
ISVCHOLOGY. By I'. S. Granger. M.A. Second 

Edition. 
THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. 

By G. Massce. Illustrated. 
Air AND Water. By V. B. Lewei, M.A. Illus- 
trated. 
TUM. CHEMISTRY OF LiPR AND HEALTH. By C. 

W. Kimmins. M.A. Illustrated. 
THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFB. By V. P. Sells. 

M.A. Illustrated. 

Engush Social Reformers. By H. de B. 

Gtbbtais. LltLD.. M.A. Second EeUtim, 
ENGLISH TRADS AND FiNANCB IN THE 8BVBN 

TBBNTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewtaa, B.A. 



THE CHEMISTRY OP FiRB. By M. M. Pittisoo 

Muir, M.A. lUnstrated. 
A TBXT.BOOK op AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 

M. C. Potter, M.A., F.L.S. lUustrated. Second 

Edition, 4s. 6d. 
THE Vault op heaven. A Popular Introduction 

to AstroiUMBj. By R. A. Cmgoty, With numeroes 

Illustrations. 
Meteorology. Bt H. N. Dickeoii, F.R.S.E., 

F.R. MeL See iDustrated. 
A Manual of electrical Scibncb. By George 

J. Burch. M. A.. F.R.S. Illustrated. %t. 
THE EARTH. Aa latroductioa to Physiography. 

By Evan SaaeD, M.A. lUustrated. 
INSECT LIF8. By F. W. Tlwobeld. M.A. mus* 

trated. 
ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKB TO BROWNOIC. 

By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edition. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVBRMMBNT, BvE.JeakafeMJL 

thb grbbk vibw op Lxfb. By u. L- dIcUmoo. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Wostmiiistor. ComnioDtazisf Tho 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK. D.D., Warden of Keble Cotleget 
Dean IreUmd's Professor of Exegesis in the Uni?enitj of Oiford. 



Thb Book op GbnbsiS. Edited with IntrodnctioB 
and Notes br S. R. Driver, D.D., Canoa of Christ 
Church, and Keguu Professor of Hebrew at Oxibrd. 
Secftid Edition. D€my9vo. JOt.6d. 

THE Book op Job. Edited by E. C S. GOmob. 
D.D. DemyWvt.ts 

Tub acts of tub Apostles. Edited by R. B. 



Radcham, M.A. 
Bditi0n. xof. 6d, 
Thb First epistlb of Paul trh Afostls to 

THB CORINTHIANS. Bdlt«d by B. L. Go«4i«, 
M.A. Dtmuf^m, 4r. 
Tta. EPfSTLB OP 8T. jAMSflL Edted by R. T. 
k KaowIiBff, M.A. DtH^9m, «•; 



Part II. — Fiction 



Maxie Oorelli's Novels. 
Crown %vo dr. each. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
TwttUyFomrik Edition, 

VENDETTA. TmtnHetk Edition. 

THELMA. TJkirtiotk Edition, 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. F(/toentk Edition. 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Tmel^A Edit. 

WORMWOOD. TkiHtontk Edition. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty-Ninth 
Edition. 

' The tender reYerence of the treatment 
and the imaginatiTe beanty of the writing 
have reconciled us to the daring of the con- 
ception. This "Dream of the World's 
Tragedy" is a lofty and not inadeanate 
paraphrase of the supreme climax of the 
inspired narratire.' — DniUn Rovitw. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty- 
Eighth Edition. 

'A Tery powerful piece of work. . . . 
The conception is magnificent, and b likely 
to win an abiding pUux within the memory 
of man. . . . The author has immense com- 
mand of langna||e, and a limitless andadty. 
. . . This interestmgamd remarkable romance 
will live long after much of the ephemeral 
literature of the day is forgotten. ... A 
literary pheoomeaon . . . novel, and eren 



I 



nblime.'— W. 
^Xtvinu. 

THE MASTER 



T. Stbad in the Rgwitw 



CHRISTIAN. 

'It cannot be denied that "Tho 

Christian "is a powerfiil book; thatUieoa* 
Ukdy to raise oncomfortable qwretjons in 
all but the most selfotisfied renden, nnd 
that it strikes at the root of the fiulnre of 
the Churchea— the decajr of fiUtk— in a 
manner whidli shows the inevitable *»!— «»ct^ 
heaping up . . . Thegood Cardinal Boapr6 
is a beautuul figure, St to stand beside Ui« 
good Bishopin " Les Misfanbles.'* It b a 
book with a serious purpose eanntesscd with 
absolute unconventionaiityandpaision ... 
And this is to say it is a book worth read- 
vag.—F 



TEMPORAL POWER: A STXTDY IN 
SUPREMACY. [icoiiA Tk^mammd, 

* It is impossiUe to rawi soc^ a wock as 
" Temporal Power " without beooounc ^OO" 
vinced that the story is bitended to conTcy 
certain criticisms on the wajrs of the worid 
and certain safgestions for the betterment 
of humanity. . . . If the chid* intention of 
the book was to hold the ndrror np to 
shams, iajustice, dishonesty, cruelty, and 
neglect of consdeoce, notmng but praise 
can be giren to that mtentSon.*—- Jf^imir 
Poit. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. 



Anthony Hope's NoveLk 

Crown Zvo 6s. each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. NinthEdition. 
' A Tery remarkable book, desenring of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con* 
sidered, but not elaborated; constructed 
with the proverbial art that conceals, but 
yet allows itself to be enjmd by readers 
to whom fine literary method Is a keen 
pleasure.'— Tho World. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition., 
f A graceful, Tivadous ooBMdy, tniii to 



human nature. The chancteisaca traosd 
with a masterly hand.'~7VMca 
A MAN OF MARK. FifthEdiiiom, 

'Of all Mr. Hope's books, **A Man of 
Mark" is the one which best oonpafes with 
" The Prisoner of Zenda." *^Nmiimml Oh* 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. FifikEdiHmu 

'It isaperfbcUyenRhiMingstotyoClota 
and chivalry, and pore ronaaea. The 
CoBBt is the aiost oenstaat, dwpsrata. and 
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modest and tender of lovers, a peerless 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a faithful 
^end, and amagnanimotistM/--^«M(r!(£jrVMi. 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 
Sixth Edition. 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the blood.'— 3"/. James's 
Gcuuttt. 

SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

'There is searching analysis of human 

nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 

plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the contrasts 



of his women with marvelloiu subtlety amd 
delicacy. ' — Times. 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourik Edition, 
* In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the ^st of his novels, while in the wide 
range of its portraiture and the^ subtilty 
of Its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. ^---Spectator. 

QUISANTE. Fourth EdiHon. 

' The book is notable for a very high liter- 
ary quality, and an impress of power and 
mastery on every page.'— Z>««Vy Chronicle, 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 



MANY CARGOES. Twenty-SeventhEdition. 
SEA URCH I N S. Tenth Edition. 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. lUustrated. 
Sixth Edition. 

'Can be unreservedly recommended to 
all who have not lost their appetite for 
wholesome laughter.* — Spectator. 

'The best humorous book published for 
many a day.' — Black astd White, 



W. W. Jacobs' Novels-4r 

Crown Svo y. 6d, each. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. 
Edition, 



lUustrated. Fourth 



* His wit and humotn: are perfectly irresis- 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
mates, and seamen, and his crew are the 
jolliest lot that ever udiied.'^Daify Newt. 

* Laughter in every page.' — Daily MaiL 



Lucas Malet's Novels 

Crown Svo, 6s. each. 



COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Third 

Edition. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Ntw 

Edition. 
LITTLE PETER. Second Edition, ^t.ed. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fourteenth Edition. 



Fourth Edition, 
BARRIER. Fourth 



THE CARISSIMA. 

THE GATELESS 
Edition. 

' In " The Gateless Barrier" it is at once 
evident that, whilst Lucas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artbtry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were bom 
before/ — Westminster Gauttg, 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition, A Limited 
Eklition in Two Volumes. Crown Zvo. lar. 
'A picture finely and amply conceived. 
In the strength and insight in wbidi the 
story has been conceived, m the weakh <^ 
fancy ^and reflection bestowed upon its 
execution, and in the moving sincerity of its 
pathos throughout, " Sir Richard Calmady" 
must rank as the great novel of a gxfat 
writer. ' — Literature, 

* The ripest fruit of Locas Malet's genius. 
A picture of maternal love by tnms tender 
and terrible.' — SpecteUor. 

'A remarkably fine hook, with a noble 
motive and a loand conclusion.'— /V/g/. 



Gilbert Parker*s Novels 

Crown ^0. &s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
§0 tion. 

' Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.*— Z>a/7y Telegraph, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition. 
' A splendid study of chuacter.'— 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAgI^ 

Second Editum. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Hlus- 

trated. Eighth Edition, 



^ ' A roosini^ and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.' — 

Daily Chronicle, 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC: 
The Story of a Lou Napoleon. Fi/th 
Edition, 

* Here we find romance— ^real, bre«tli|atg| 
living romance. The character of ValoiQna 
is drawn xuiernnt^y.'^Pa/lMal/Gazetff. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adveatoxw of *pT^tj Fiene' 
Third EdiHom. 
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' The present book is full of fine and mor- 
ing stones of the great North.'— ^/acsvw 
Herald, 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. THrteentk Edition. 

'Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 
historical novel.' — Atfumtufn. 

' A great hoo]t:— Black and WhiU, 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 



Romance of Two Kingdomi. Illmtrntod. 
Fomrtk Edition. 

* Nothing mora vigoroas or more hunian 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Pariter thaa this 
novel.' — Literature, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTBS. 
Second Edition, y ^* 

'Unforced pathos, and a deeper know- 
ledge of human nature than he has diraLncd 
hdan.'-^PaUMallGmgette. 



Arthur Morrison's Novels 
Crown Svo. 6s, eacA, 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Sixth 
Edition, 

* A great book. The author's method is 
amazingly eflfective, and produces a thrilling 
sense of reality. The writer lays upon us 
a master hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresistible in its interest. It is humorous 
also ; without humour it would not make the 
mark it is certain to msJce.' — li^or/d. 

A CHI LD OF THE JAGO. Fourth Edition. 
'The book is a masterpiece.*— /W/Jfa// 
Gasette. 

TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
'This is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human.'— ZPax'O' TtlegrapL 



Tkird 



CUNNING MURRELL. 

'Admirable. . . . Deligfatfal 
relief ... a most artistic and satidactoiy 
achievement. * — Spectator, 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 
Edition. 

' A masterpiece of ardstic realism. It has 
a finality of touch that onlv a master may 
command.' — Daify Ckrwmicle. 

'An absolute mastetrnece, wUch mnj 
novelist might be proud to claim.* — Gra^kic, 

' " The Hole in the Wall" U a masterly 
I»ece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power*' 
-^Daily TeUgrapk, 



Eden Fhillpotts' Novels 
Crown Zvo, 6s, each. 



LYING PROPHETS. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fi/lhEdition, 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. 

'Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what 
school-boys do, and can lay bare their in • 
most thoughts ; likewise he shows an all- 

J»ervadlng sense of humour.' — Academy. 
NS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition, 

^ ' A book of strange power and fascina- 
tion.' — Afominr Post. 
THE STRIKING HOURS. Second Edition. 
' Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, are blended to a nicety in this 
volume. — World. 
' The whole book is redolent of a fresher 



and ampler air than breathes !a the drcna- 
scribed life of great towns.'— >S>iirt'sr/#r. 
THE RIVER. Third EdiHon, 

' " The River" places Mr. PhiUpotU In tte 
fiont rank of living novelists. '—Pmnck, 

'Since "Loma Doone^ we have had 
nothing so picturesque as this new romance.* 
Birmingham Cautte, 

^'Mr. Phillpotts's new book is a master^ 
piece which orinn him indutputaUy into 
the front rank of Bnglish novelists.'— /*«// 
Mall Gazette. 

* This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden PhillpotU has 
written.' — Morning Post. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Tkird 
Edition. 



S. Baring-Qonld's Novels 
Crown Svo. 6s, each* 



ARMINELL. Fifth Edition. 

URITIL Fi/lhEdition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition, 



THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Ediiwm. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition, 
KirrY ALONE. Fifth Edition, 
N0£MI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUostiatad. 

Fourth Edition, 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 



THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. TklrJ ] 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lllusirmiea. 
IJLADVS. lilujiRl«d. StcoHdEdilu 



IN UEWISLAND. 

Robert Bair'B Novels 
Crown &VO. 6s. each. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third ' 



THE MUTABLE M 



"Tho CounltM 



OTHKK. fnrihEii. 

THE BLUNDER 

CAPHICJOUS'CAROLINE. C^mr. Bm. 

l.OVE AND LOUISA. Crmn tea. 61. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Crmmtvt. 61. 
AnrtW (t,). Auih™ of 'Vice V.rrf.' A 
KAVAKD FROM BENGAL. Illustntcd 
by Bekkaid Parthidgk Third Editin. 

Bacbell«r (TrrlngX Authoi of 'Ebcn 

Holdtn.' DAKREL OF THE 
BLKS5ED ISLES. Tlurd Editim. 
C--™'. e™. 61. 
BMOtlKlCtlUd). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Balfour (AndiWx VENGEANCE IS 

M[NE. lllu.Iialed. Cnwiigtv. It. wf. 

Bsironr (M. C). THE FALL OF THE 

Barlns-QoQld (S.>. s« p*«c 34 wid ii. 

Barlow (JuieX THE LAND OF THE 
SHAMROCK. Cr 
FKO.M THE EA.^: 

B«UT('lWb«rt). 'Ste 



AlbanecKE. Maria). SUSANNAH AND BowlWKO. BtewartX A STRETCH OFF 
-^„,.., ....■,..■., .... ..,-,■.■.. ^.._ THE LAND. tV«™B™. 61. 

Bullock (Shan. P.). THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS, Cnnmiv. 61. 

Burton (J. BlouidaUe). the year 

ONE : A Pb|[> oI tbe Fnnch Rcnlution. 

DENOUNCED. Crc^tiv. ii. 

THE CLASH OF AS MS. Cmmim. «i. 

ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Cmaniiw. 

THE FATE OF VALSEC. Cr. Sm il. 
A BRANDED NAUEl. Crmatial. «I. 
CWM (BaniAnU, Author sC 'The Lilu of 
Wine.^ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON. 
-" DIANA PLEASE. 



K. Chh 

Benion (B. f.X ' DODO : A Deuil oT ihs 

THECAPSINA. C»m9K>. 11. ««. 
Beiuon (MarsarstX SUBJECT TO 

I FIVE YEARS' 



CbeuLer (Taatherbr). the baptist 

RING. CfiTOiBw. 6j. 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE GREAT 

EMERALD. CrmnSw. 6t. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Cmngpi. 61. 
Clifford (HntflX A FREE LANCE OF 

TO-DaV. £>™ii8m. 61. 
Cobb (THonuu). A CHANGE OF FACE. 

C'TO^Sm. 61. 

Cobban (J. Haelann). the KING OF 

ANDAMAN: A Sinimi of Socialv. 

Cmmivt. 61. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMANI 

C™«.Bw. i.. 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENANT. 

Corbett (JaUaal. A HOSINESS IH 



CoUld 

Crane (Stepbej 

THEO'RUDI 

CrockBW (».&■>,' 

LOCHINVjI 



S. J. DoDcu. 
an; I MUT (BObWt). 

BEARER. Cr.iM. 61. 
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• Bm. 6i. 



Crakar&M.). ANGEL. Tkinl SilUim. 

CrtumtBt. 6>. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. W« 
Eililiim. Cnmmtrr. &I. 
A STATE SECRET. Tklrd EJiUn. 
Crffwit Srv. v. td. 
JOHANN.V. SrcimdSJitii 
THE HAPPY VALLEY, i 
Dqrle CA. Conui), Aulhor of •Shslock 
HoIbwj,' 'The Whiia Coiapaay/ «c, 
KOUND THE RED LAMJf A7ji/* 
£Jiliim. CinmSiv. Gl. 

DnncMi (Sara Jeannettol (Mn. Evenrd 
Cow.), Author of 'A Vovngt of Coraol.. 
lion." THOSE DElTlGHTFUL 
AUERICAN5. Illuicrutsl. Thitd Edi- 
ihn. Crmm 8™. 6i. 
THE PATH OF A STAR. Illiultued. 
Stand EdiliM, CnrnmiBt. G>. 
THE FOOL IN THE DESERT. 
Crmn Bw. 61. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION, Cr. 
Etv. v. id. 

Fena (O. Hunlllel AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. CmiiBng. St. 
A DOUBLE KNOT. Cnmuiai. u.td. 
FiiidUter(J.H.> THE GREEN CRAVES 
OF BALCOWRIE. FnriJt Sdilitn. 

ADAUGHTEBOFSTRIFE. CrvmSiw. 

FbUUatwCKHTX OVER THE HILLS. 



iHim. Crtmtl 
nciiY UUSGRAVE. iKnd Juoutn. 
CnmnhH. 61. 

A NARROW WAY. TUrd Edilitn. 
Cimitvo. 6t. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Smmt Editiim. 

ntiiiknbvn (OmOd). MORE kin 

THAN KIND. Cnvmtn. 6r. 
FletClwrCJ. S.). the BUILDERS. Crrtm 
T.u'CIaW THE DREAMER. Cm™ 



Fruer (Mrs. Hugh), Auilior or ■ The 
Stolen EMiptror.- THE SLAKING OF 
THE SWOHU. Crnon Sua. 61. 

Oallon (Tom), Aulhor of KMdy." RICK- 
EWIVS KOLLY. C'oviHii'i. 61. 

Oannt (Marr), DEADMAN'S, Cmm 



THINGS THAT HAVE 

(TnToaBH. 61. 

MADEOFUONEY. OvhSh, fc 

THE BRIDGE OF UFE Cr. tmr. Gi. 

Gerard ^nOr)- THE HERONS' 

TOWER. Cfrmmtm. 6r. 

oucimit (K. Mnmr). willow- 

l^KAKE. CrrmmiBt. 61. 

'JItAl'ELLER. San^Ed/UmH. Cmm 
THLCROWHOFLIFE. CnwKlH. 6(. 
GlaUTlUl (BniMU THE DESPATCH 
KKlER. CntnBrt. v- 6d. 
THEINCA-STRBASDRX. — 



Oleic (OhUlM). BUNTBR'S CRUISE. 

ItlustfUal. CmnSpf. 31. 6d. 
Ooaa (0. T.X THE REDEUPTION OF 

UAViD CORSON. TJUM ^.OAbn 



HerbertHB tAgllM a.\ PATISKCK 

DEAN. Cratntut. U. 
mchem raobuU AatKar of 'FIhuk/ 

elt. THE PROPHET OF BERkH^V 

SQUARE. SimdEd. Crtmarm, ti, 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Sectmd 

EdititM. Cnrnttft. 6t. 

FELIX. IfemrtllE-Hlwm.Cnm»BnL 61. 

THE WOUAN WITH THE FAN, 

FiflkEdititm. Cr. i(W Gi. 

BVEWAYS. Crtm, tin. ■a.UL 
— «:«£ GARDEN OF ALLAH. Cnmu 



Hop« (inUUUrt Sa pif* }>• 
HougtL {Snanmo. THE MISSISSIPPI 
WwmxL lUuiinied. Cmnhw. Sk 

Hotisiiuui (OtomenoA S C E N B S 

L'RO.M THE LIFE OF 



THE MOVING FINGER. Crvwn hv 
31. W. 
Qerard (DOTOUlfla), Author of 'LailyRnW 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
SK!-nd Edilitn. Crmnivc. U. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. StandBdUim 
Cmmivi. 6>. 



THE GOLDEN BOWL, CrvmSM. C*. 
Jauaon (QiuUf). ABRAHAlfS SACRI- 
FICE. Crvmmtrt. 6$. 
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Lawless (Hon. Emily). TRAITS AND 

CONFIDENCES. CrvwnSvo. 6s. 
MELCHO. Crown Zvo. xs.net, 
Lawson (Harry), Author of ' When the Billy 
Boils.' CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 
Crtnvn Bvo. 6s. 

linden (AnnieX A WOMAN OF sen- 
timent. Crown&v0 » 6*. 

Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 
OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON, Christian and 
Communist. Tweljik Edition. Medium 
%vo. 6d. 

Long (J. Lnther), Co- Author of ' The Dar- 
ling of the Gods.' MADAME BUTTER- 
FLY. Crirwn Zvo. 6s. 
SIXTY JANE. CrownZvo. dr. 

Lorimer (norma). MIRRYANN. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

JOSIAH'S WIFE. CrvwnBvo. 6s. 
Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

NOVELIST. 42nd Tk^msand. Crown Bvo. 

3X. 6d. 
IC'Carthy (Jnstin H), Author of ' If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Mackie (Fanline BradfordX THE 

VOICE IN THE DESERT. Crown Bvo. 
6s. 

MacnanKhtan(8.X THE FORTUNE OF 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
Malet (LucasX See page 33. 

Mann (Mrs. M. E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Editicn. 
Crotvn Svo. 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New 
Edition. Crorvn Bvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. CroumBvo. 6s. 
GRAN'MAS JANE. Croum Bvo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A WINTERS TALE. CrotvnBvo. 6s. 
THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. Illus- 
trated. Cro7i'n Bvo. xs. 6d. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. 
Illustrated. Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 

Marriott (CharlesX Author of *The 

Column.' GENEVRA. CrovmBvo. 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). MARVELS AND 

MYSTERIES. CrownBvo. 6s. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Second Edition. CroTvn Bvo. 6s. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. CrownBvo. 6s. 

GARNERED. CrownZvo. 6*. 

A DUEL. CrownBvo. 6s. 
Mason (A. B. W.), Author of ' The Courtship 

of Morrice Buckler,' ' Miranda of the liaf- 

cony.' etc. CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 

Crown Bvo. Second Edition. 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of 'Comin' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. CroTvnBvo. 6s. 



Meade (L.T.)l drift CrovmBvo. 6t, 
RESURGAM. Crvnm Bvo. 6s. 

'Bliss MoUy' (The Author of). THE 
GREAT RECONCILER. CrvwnBvo. 6s. 

Mitford (Bertram), the sign of the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. StJctM Edition. 
Crown Bzfo. 3;. 6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Montre80r(F. F.X Author of ' Into the High- 
ways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. Third 
Edition, Crown 9vo. 6s. 

Morrison (ArthnrX See page 34. 

Nesbit (B.). (Mrs. E. BlandX THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 

THE LITERARY SENSE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NorriS (W. E.X THE CREDIT OF THE 

COUNTY. lUustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

Crovm Bvo. 6s. 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. CrownBvo. 6s. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. CrownBvo. 6s. 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition, Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

NIGEL'S VOCATION. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

TACK'S FATHER. CrownBvo. 9s.6d. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 

Crown Bvo. is. net. 

011phant(Mrs.X THE TWO MARYS. 
Crovm Bvo. 6s. 

THE LADY'S WALK. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRODIGALS. CrwmBvo. rs.net. 

omyant(AlftedX OWD BOB, THE grey 

DOG OF KENMUIR. Stxth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6t. 

Oppenheim (B. FhlUipsX MASTER OF 

MEN. Third Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

Oxenham (John)^ Author of *Barbe of 
Grand Bayou,' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Crovm Bvo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). THREE FANTASIES. 

Crovm Bvo. is. 

LINDLEY KAYS. Crovm Bvo. «r. 

Paxker (Gilbert). See page 33. 
PemhertonCMaz). THE FOOTSTEPS OF 

A THRONE. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Crown Btfo. 6s, 
1 CROWN THEE KING. With Illus- 
trations by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
CrowH Bvo, 6s. 

Pouiy (Mrs. F. B.X A MIXED MAR- 
RIAGE. Crown Bvo. is. net, 

PlliIIpOtt0(Eden). See page 34. 

Plokthall (Marmadnka). SaTd the 

FISHERMAN. Fourth Edition, Crown 
Bvo, > &r. 

Pryce (Biohard). THE QUIET MRS. 

FLEMING. CrovmBvo. 3s. 6d, 
'0/ Author of *Dead Man's Rode' THE 
^VHITEWOLF. Second Edition. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 
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Qnenx (W. le). THE HUNCHBACK 
OF wkSTMlNSTER. Second EdiiUm. 
Crown Bvo, 6s, 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Crvum Btw. 6s. 

Rlmi(Orace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
THE PRINCE OF LISNOVER. Crown 
%vo, 6s. 

Bhjrs (Grace) aad Anotlier. the 

DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illus- 
trations by Dorothy Gwyn Jbffrsys. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Bldge (W. PettX LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Crown 
Btw. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 
A SON OF THE STATE. Crown Bvo. 
2S. 6d. 

A BREAKER OF LAWS. Cr. Boo. 3*. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Crown 
Bvo. 6s. 

Eitchie (Mra. David a.X THE TRUTH- 
FUL LIAR- CroTvn Bvo. 6s. 

Roberts (G.Q.D.). THEHEARTOFTHE 
ANCIENT WOOD. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

RnsflelKW.ClarkX MY DANISH sweet. 

HEART. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Crown BxfO. 6s. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Crown 

Bvo, 6s, 
Sergeant (Adeline). Author of 'The Story of 

a Penitent Soul.' THE MASTER OF 

BEKCHWOOD. CroivnBvo. 6s. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. Second Edition, 

Croivn Bt'o. 6s. 

ANTHEA'S WAY. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. Second 

Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

UNDER SUSPICION. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

T"E ENTHUSIAST. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

ACCUSED AND ACCUSER. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Shannon (W. F.). THE MESS DECK. 

Crown Bvo. y. 6d, 

JIM TWELVES. Second Edition, Crown 

Bvo. 3f . 6d. 



Bonnlfthiwi ollMrDi DEEP SB. 

VAGABONDSTCfvmiSM 6m. 
Strain (B.H.X ELMSLIE'S DRAG-NE1 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Btrinffer (Artliiix). THE SILYB: 

POPPY. Crown Bvo. 6f. 

Sutherland (DncfaeM oO> ONE HOUl 

AND THE NEXT. Tkird £ditiM 

Crown Bvo, is, net, 
Swan(AnniaX LOVE GROWN COLI 

Second Edition, Crown Bb». tm, tut. 
Swift (Bemamin). SIREN CITY. Crvw 

Bvo. 6s, 

Tananeray (Mrs. & K.X THE ROYA 

QUAKER. CrownBioo. 6f. 

Thomneon (Yance)i SPINNERS O 

LI FE. Crown Sbw. 6s, 

Waineman (FanlX A HEROINE FROI 

FINLAND. Crown Bvo. ts.net. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. CrmvmBoo, & 
THE SONG OF THE FOREST. Crmst 
Btfo, 6s, 

Watson (H. B. HaxTlottX alarum: 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, 8cw. 6t. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Cr. Ztm. 6m. 
Wells (H. G.) THE SEA LADY. Crvm 

Bvo. 6s. 

Weyman rStanley), Author of *A (^entkmu 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE 
With Illustrations by R. C Woodvillb 
E^hteentk Edition, Crown 8ev. 6s, 

White (Stewarts.). Author of 'The BIum 
TraiU CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A Ro 
mance of the Free TraiL Steoud Edition 
C^own Bvo. 6s, 

Williamson (lbs. 0. N.X Author of ' Th< 
■ Second Edition 



Barnstormers.' PAPA. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 
THE ADVENTURE 
SLYVIA- Crown Bvo. 
I THE WOMAN WHO £>ARED. 
Bvo. 6s, 

THE SEA COULD TELL. 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Williamson (0. N. and A. M.X 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: 
the Romance of a Motor Car. lUastzmtcd 
.Sixth Edition. Crown 890. 6s, 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Cr, 8w. 6m. 

Yeats (S. LevettX ORRAIN. Cr»tin 

Bvo. 6s. 



OF PRINCESS 
2s.6d. 

CflOtUli 

SeeoMA 

THI 
Bein« 



Boys and Girls, Books for 



Crown Svo. ys. 6d. 

THR ICRLANDRR'S SWOKD. By S. R.-irlnc-Gould. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith E. Cuthell- 

By Harry CoUlnf;- 



TIIK DOCTOR OF Tim JUL! RT. 
wooU. 

MASTT-.R ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGIi. 
RuucU. 



By W. Cl&rk 



Syd Brlton ; Or, the Boy who nould aotgo to Sea 
By G. ManvUle Fenn. 

THR Rrd Grancr. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl of thk Pboplr. By L. T. Meada. 
HiiPSY GireY. By L. T. Meade, tr. 6d. 
THE HONOURABLB Miss. By U'T. Meadei 
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Dmnas, The Noyels of Alexandre 

Price 6d. Double Volume^ ix. 



The THRBB MUSKRTEBRS. With a long Introduc- 
tion by Andrew Lani;. Double rolame. 
Thr Prince of Thieves. Stcond EdiHon* 
Robin Hood. A Sequel to the abore. 
The Corsican Brothers. 
Geor(;e5;. 

Crop-eaurd Jacquot. 
Twenty Years After. Double vohunob 
Amaury. 

The CA5rrLE of Eppstein. 
The Snowball. 

Cecile; or. The Wedding Gown. 
Act ft. 
The Black Tulip. 

THE V'lSCUMTE DR BRACELONNB. 

the convict's Son. 

The Wolf-Leader. 

Nanon ; OR, The wouraTs war- 

Pauline; Murat; and Pascal BHUNa 

The Adventures of Captain Pampiiixjl 

Fernande. 

Gabriel Lambert. 

The Reminiscences of Antony. 

Catherine Blum. 

The chevalier D^armentax. 



CONSCmNCB 

niutnted EdlttoB. 

the Three Musketeers. lUastrated in Coloor 

by Frank Adams. 
The prince of Thieves, innstrated in Colour by 

Frank Adams. 
ROBIN Hood thr Outlaw. IDustnted In Colour 

by Frank Adams. 
THB CORSICAN Brothers. Illustrated In Colour 

by A. M. M'l^llan. 
Fernande. Illustrated In Colour by Munro Orr. 
ThbBlack Tulip. Illustrated in Cokwr by A. Orr. 
ACTB. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
GeorcBS. Illustrated in Colour by Mnnro Orr. 
THE Castlb of Eppstbin. Illustrated In Cokwr 

by A. Orr. 
TWENTY YEARS AFTER. lOnstrated In Colour by 

Frank Adams. 
The Snowball and Sultanbtta. Illustrated 

In Colour by Frank Adams. 
THR VicoMTB DB BRACELONNB. lUustrated in 

Colour by Frank Adams. 
Amaury. Illustrated in Colour by Gordon Browne. 
Crop-Ear bd Ja cquot. lUnstrated in Coloiir by 

Gordon Browne^ 



Methuen's TJxiiversal Library 

Edited bt SIDNEY LEE. In Sixpenny Volumes, 

Msssrs. Mrthukn are preparini^ a new series of reprints containing both books of classical 
repute, which are accessible in vanotis forms, and also some rarer books, of which no satisfactoiv 
edition at a moderate price is in existence. It is their ambition to place the best books of all 
nations, and particularly of the Anfj^lo-Saxon race, within the reach of every reader. All the 
great masters of Poetry, Drama, Fiction, History, Biofipraphy, and Philosophy will be repre- 
sented. Mr. Sidney Lee will be the General Exiitor of the Library, and he will contribute a 
Note to each book. 

The characteristics of Methuen's Univbrsal Library are five :— 

I. Sou N HESS OF Text. A pure and unabridged text is the primary object of the series, 
and the books will be carefully reprinted under the direction of competent scholars from the 
1>est editions. In a series intended for popular use not less than for students, adherence to the 
old spelling would in many cases leave tne matter unintelligible to ordinary readers, and, as the 
appeal of a classic is universal, the spelling has in general been modemiseo. 

s. Completeness. Where it seems advisable, tne complete works of such masters as Milton, 
Bac«-»n, Ben Jonson and Sir Thomas Browne will be given. These will be issued in separate 
vi/lumes, so that the reader who docs not desire all the works of an author will have the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a single masterpiece. 

3. CtiEA PNESS. The books will be well printed on good paper at a price which oa the whole 
is without iKirallel in the history ofpublishing. Each volume will contain from zoo to 350 pages, 
and will he issued in paper covers, Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net. 

4. Ci KAKNKSs or TvPK. The typc will be .1 very legible onc. 

5. Simplicity. There will be no editorial matter except a short biographical and biblio- 
graphical note by Mr. Sidney Lee at the beginning of each volume. 

Where it is possible, each separate book will m issued in one volume^ but the longer ones 
must be divided into se>-cral volumes. The volumes may also be obtained in cloth at One 
Shilling net, and where a single book is issued in several Sixpenny volumes it may be obtuned 
in cl(;th in a double or treble volume. Thus Gil Blas may be bought in two Sixpenny 
volumes, or in one cloth volume at zs. 6d. net, and Shakkspbarb wUl be given in ten Sixpenny 
volumes, or in five cloth volumes at is. 6d. each. 

The Library will be issued at regular intervals aAer the publication of the first six books, all 
of which will be published together.^ Due notice will be given of succeeding issues. The order 
of publication will be arranged to give as much variety of subject as possible, and the volumes 
composing the complete works of an author will be issued at convenient intervals. 

The e^y Books are in the Press 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



Messrs. Methuen are issuing under the above general title a Bdonthlj S 
of Novels by popular authors at the price of §iHK&Qe« Each number is as loi 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbera of 'Thb Novkust' ai 

follows : — 



3. 

4. 



I: 

9- 
10. 



II. 
J*. 

It 

18. 
«9- 

90. 
91. 

aa. 



»4- 

■S. 

a6. 

38. 

30. 



dbad mbn Tell ko Tales. By E. w. 

Ilnrnuntr. 
JRNNIB Uaxtbr, Journaust. ^ Robert BUf. 
The IKCA'S Treasure. Uy EmestGUnville. 
A Son of tub State. By W. Pett Ridga. 
Fl'KZR Bloum. By S. Barine-GoaU. 
DUNTHR'S CRUISE. By C. Oleie. 
The Gay Deceivers. By Arthar Mooce. 
PRISONKRS OP War. ByA. BoysonWeekes. 
A I' I. ASH OF Summer. By Mn. W. K. CUfTord. 
VliLDT AND L4ACER I TUf (4 ttM TRUUTUL 

By E. S. Valentine. 
THE NiC.CER KNIGHTS. By F. Nomrs ConneL 
A Marria(;b at Sea. By w. Clark RusmIL 
THE POMP OP THE X^VILBTTBS. By 

Gilbert Parker. 
A Man op Mark. By Anthony Hopa. 
THE Cakissima. By Lucas Malet. 
THE LADY'S Walk. By Mn. OHphant 
Derrick Vauchan. By Edna LmIL 
In the Midst op alarms. By Robort Bur. 
His Grace. By W. E. Norris. 
Dodo. By E. F. Benson. 
Cheap Jack Zita. By S. Barinff-Gontd. 
WHPJ« Valmo.nd came to PONTIAC By 

Gilbert Parker. 
The Human Boy. By Eden Phinpotts. 
The Chronicles of Count Antonio. By 

Anthony Ho|)e. 
By stroke of Sword. By Andrew Balfoor. 
KITTY ALONE. By S. Barine-Gould. 
Git.RS iNCILTiY. By W. E. Norris. 
Ukith. By S. Barlnir-Goald. 
THE Tovnt TRAVELLER. ByG«orf« dninff. 
MR. Smith. By Mn. Walford. 



J*. 

33> 

34* 



39> 
40. 
41. 
4*. 
43> 



49- 



5«. 

5> 

54. 



Si 



A CHANCE OF An. Bfi 

THE Kloof Bjudb. By 

ANGEL. By B. M. Crokcr. 

A COUNSEL OP PBRFSCnolf. Bfi 

THE Baby's Grahdmothbs. ByMn.w 

THE COUNTESS TBKLA. Bf RobOfft Ba 

Drift, by U T. Meade. 

THE MaSTUL op BBBCKHOOQ. ^A 

Sergeant. 
CLEMENTINA. ByA. B. W. Mmom. 
the ALIEN. ByT. F. Moatraaor. 
The Broom Squirb. Br & BariMr-Goi 
honey. ByHdreaMadMn. 
The FOOT8THPS OF A THSONB. Bj 

Round thb Rbd Lamp. Br A. Caaan ] 
Lost Property. By w. Fleet Ridca. 
Thb Twickenham Pbbragb. BpK 

Manh. 
Holy MATRiM(»nr. By DOToOaa Cmmi 
THE Sign op tub Spidbb. Bw tk 

Mitford. 
Tmb Red house. By E. NaAlL 
The Hole in the Wall. By A. Matil 
A ROMAN Mystery. Br Rkhaid Buo 
Tkb Crbdtt OP thb County. Br ' 

Norris. ^ 

A MOMBNra Errob. By a. W. Marcba 
PHROSO. By Anthony Hope. 
I CROWN thbb King. By ICas tanbavl 
Johanna. By B. M. Crakar, 
Barbara^ MiMfBY. By Adriha SaiB a aai 
A Newspaper Girl, nr Mn. c H. WOlk 
THE Goddess. By RIc&ard MaidL 
Mrs. FBTBR HOWARD BjlLE.' 



Sizpexmy Liliraxy 



Bf Mi^or^Geaenl 
By MiOor-Gcnenl 



THE matabelb Campaign. 

Baden-PuwelL 
THE Downfall op Prbmpeh. 

Iladen-PowelL 
My Danish Sweetheart. By W. Clark RustelL 
In the Roar of the Sea. By S. Baring- 

Goulii. 
Pk<;gy of the Bartons. By B. M. Croker. 
The Grhrn graves op Balcowrih. By Jane 

II. Fiii>Mater. 

THE Stoi.kn Bacillus. By H. G. Wells. 
Matthew Ai'STIN. By W. E. Norris. 
Tii K Ci >N(j ( ' EST of London. By Dorothea Gerard. 
A VoYAci'. I IK Consolation Ily Sara J. Duncan. 
TnK MuTAiiLK Many. By Robert Barr. 
lU-N IlKR. By r.enrral Lew Wallnce. 
Sir ROMi'.RT's Fortcnk. By Mr;;. OHphant 
THE Fair < '•< ii). Hy General Lew Wallace. 
Cl-ARISSA Ft'KlOSA. By W. E. Norris. 
CranfoRD. ny Mrs.Ga^kelL 
NORM I. By S. Barinir-Gould. 
Tint THRONE OF DAVID. By J. H. Inmham. 
Across the Salt Seas. By J, BloundeUa 
Itiirton. 

THE Mill ON THB Floss. By Georga Ellot 
peter Simple. By Captain Blarryat. 



Mary BARTON. BFlIn.Gadnn. 

PR I HE AND PRBJUDICB. Br Jaoa A« 
NORTH AND South. Br Mn. GaskalL 
J acob Faithful. Br Capuin llMifat. 
SHIRLBY. By ChailaltB Branta. 
Fairy Tales Re. told. By S. Baring CaM 
The true History op Joshua DAviosot 

3tn. Lynn LiBtoa. 
A State Secret. By B. M Onkar. 
Sam's Sweetheart. By Helan Miibaii. 
1 1 ANDLB Y Cross. By R. S. Sutees. 
ANNE MaulbvbrrK. By Mn. Caf^ 
THE Adventurers. By H. B. Marriait Wai 
Dante's DmNB Combdy. Tnmriatad bf 

Cary. 
Thb CF.DAR STAR. By M. E. MaBB. 
Master OF Men. Ehr E. P. Oppenh^n. 
The Trail op the flwoRD. ByGUbettftA 

^HOSB DBLIGHTFtn. AMBRICANS. Bt Mn. < 



B3rR.S.Sa 
by G 



Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour, 
ask mamma. 1^ R. S. Surtaes. 
GRIM Mis Fairy stories. inutrMad 

Cruikshaak. 
Gborge and thb General. Br W. Vatt Rl 
The Joss. By Richard Man^ 
MiSBR UOADLBY'S SBCRST. ^rA.W. lUid 
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